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Engliſs colonies ſettled at Hudſon's Bay, Now- 
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Florida. hee * on all theſe ſet- 
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; 4 view of the cis, produced by the connections 
' of the Europeans with the Americans, on the 
Religion, Government, Policy, War, Navy, 
Commerce, Agriculture, Manufactures, Po- 
pulation, Public Credit, Fine Arts and Belles 
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tbe French Settlements i in or th- America. : 
been 5 or "continued... een 
f „ Book 


HE: war carried on for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, ren, 
had raiſed a ferment in the four quarters of the 
1 which for the two laſt centuries have 5 | 


the effects of that reſtleſs ſpirit with which Europe | 
| hath. been agitated. All kingdoms. weile ſhaken 1 
by che conteſts excited on account of one, which 
under e dominion of Charles V, had ſtr ick terr Q 
into them all. The influence of a houſe — — | 
5 ſovereignty extended over five or fix ſtares, had” 
- raiſed, the Spaniſh... nation to a pitch of greatneſs... - 
which could not but be extrem y flattering to zer. 
At the ſame time another houſe whoſe SES, 1 5 
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BO a K ſtill ſupetior; as its dominions were more .conmect- 
cd together, was ambitious of giving- the. la to 


that haughty nation. The names of Auſtria and 


Bourbon, which had been rivals for two hundred 
years, were now. exerting their laſt efforts to ac- 


quire a ſuperiority, which ſhould no longer be 


_ conſidered as precarious or doubtful between them. 


The point of conteſt was, which ſhould have the 
greateſt number of crowns, to boaſt the poſſeffion 


of. Europe, divided between the claims of the 


two houſes, which were not altogether groundleſs, 
was inclined to allow them to extend their branches, 
but would not permit that ſeveral crowns ſhould 
center in one houſe, as they formerly did. Every 
power took up arms to diſperſe or divide a vaſt in 
heritance; and reſolved to diſmember i it, rather 
than ſuffer it to be attached to one, which, with 


this additional weight of ſtrength, muſt infallibly 


deſtroy the balance of all the reſt. As the war 


+ Was fopported by each party with numerous forces 
and great ſkill, with warlike people and experi- 
| enced generals, it continued a long time: it deſo- 


lated the countries it ſhould have ſuccoured, and 
even ruined nations that had no concern in it. 
Victory, Which ſhould have determined the con- 
teſt, was ſo variable, that it ſerved only to increaſe 
the general flame. The ſame troops that were ſuc- 
ceſsful in one country, wete defeated in another. 
The people who conquered by ſea, were worſted 
on land. The news of the loſs of a flect and the 
gaining of a battle arrived at che ſame time. Suc- 
ceſs 


i 


IN THE EAST AND WEST WU 


' ceſs alternately favoured. each party, and by this B ——— 
inconſtancy ſerved only to complete the mutual de 
ſtruction of both. At length, when the blood and £ 
treaſure of the ſeveral ſtares were exhauſted, and 0 
| after a ſeries of calamities and expences that had laſt- | 
ed near twelve years, the people wha had profited by 
their misfortunes, and were weakened by their con- 
teſts, were anxious of recovering the loſſes they had 
ſuſtained. They endeavoured to find in the new 
world the means of peopling and re-eſtabliſhing 
the old. France firſt turned her views towards 
North-America, to which ſhe was invited by the 
fimilarity of ſoil and climate, and the iſland of 
Cape - Breton became e the I of _- 
her attention. EL 
Tux (Engliſh \chabdents -phis poſſeion as 1 


rench to 


equivalent for all that the French had loſt by the recover 


treaty of Utrecht, and not being. entirely recon- — 2 
Kone: to them, ſtrongly oppoſed their being allow - forte me 
ed to people and fortify it. They ſaw no other 89 
method of excluding them from the cod-fiſhery, eſtabliſn 
and making the entrance into Canada difficulr for eng 
their ſhips. The moderation of quern Anne, or, “ here. 
perhaps, the corruption of her miniſters, prevent- 
ed France from being expoſed to this freſh morti- 
fication: and ſhe. was authoriſed to make what 
alterations ſhe thought proper at Cape. Breton. 
Tris iſland is ſituated at the entrance of the 

gulph of St. Lawrence, between the 45th and 47th 
degrees of north latitude. Newfoundland lies to 

che eaſt, on the ſame gulph, and is only 15 or 


B 2 16 
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3909 K 16 leagues diſtant fra it; and to the weſt, Acadia 
— is only ſeparated from the iſland by a ſtreight, not 


more than three or four leagues over. Cape- Bre- 
ton thus ſituated between the territories ceded to 
its enemies, threatened their poſſeſſions, while it 
protected thoſe of France. The iſland meaſures 
about 36 leagues in length, and 22 in its greateſt 

breadth. It is ſurrounded with little ſharp-pointed 
rocks, ſeparated from each other by the waves, 
above which ſome of their tops are viſible. All 
its harbours open to the eaſt, turning towards the 


ſouth. - On the other parts of the. coaſt there are 


but a few anchoring places for ſmall veſſels, in. 


creeks, or between iſlets, Except in the hilly 


parts, the ſurface of the country has but little 


ſolidity, being every where covered with a light 


moſs and with water. The dampneſs of the ſoil 
is exhaled in fogs, without rendering the air un- 
wholeſome. . In other reſpects, the climate is very 
cold, owing either to the prodigious quantity of 


lakes, which cover above half the iſland, and re- 
main frozen a long time, or to the number of 


foreſts, that totally intercept the rays of the ſun; 
the effect of which 1 1s beſides decreaſed by . 
tual clouds. | 


Tnovon ſome fiſhermen had 6 reſorted to 
eee e every ſummer, not more than twenty 
or thirty had ever fixed there. The French WhO 
took poſſeſſion of it in Auguſt 1713, were pro- 


perly the . firſt inhabitants. They changed its 


name into that of Ile Royale, and fixed upon 
fort 
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fore Dauphin for their principal ſettlement. This B 28K 5 
harbour was two leagues in circumference, The 
ſhips which came to the very ſhore, were ſheltered 
from winds. Foreſts affording. oak ſufficient - to 
build and fortify 2 large city, were near at hand, 
: the. ground appeared leſs barren” than in other 
parts, and the fiſhery was more plentiful. This I 
harbour might have been made impregnable at a 

trifling expence, but the difficulty of approaching 
it, (a circumſtance that had at firſt made a ſtronger 
impreſſion than the advantages reſulting from it) 
| occaſioned it to be abandoned after great labour | 
had been beſtowed upon it. They then turned 
their views to Louiſpourg, t the acceſs to which was 
| eaſier, and convenience was thus reg to ſe- 
curity. | 
Tas harbour of Bae ſituated on the 
eaſtern coaſt of the iſland, is at leaſt a league in 
depth, and above a quarter of a league broad in 
the narroweſt part. Its bottom is good, the 
ſoundings are uſually from ſix to ten fathom, and 
it is easy to tack about in it either to ſail in or out 
even in bad weather. It includes a ſmall gulph 
very commodious for refitting ſhips of all ſizes, 
which may even winter there, with proper pre- 
cautions. The only inconvenience attending this 
excellent harbour is, that it is frozen up from No- 
vember till May, and frequently continues ſo till 
June. The entrance, which is naturally narrow, 
3s alſo guarded by Goat iſland; the cannon” of 
n rn. 1 a level with the ſurface's 
(15 8 * 9 the > 
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BOOK the water, would fink ſhips of any ſize, that 
—— ſnould attempt to force the paſſage. The batte- 
ries, one of thirty-ſix, the other of twelve twenty- 
four pounders, erected on the two oppoſite ſhores, 
would ſupport and croſs this formidable fire. 

THe town is built on a neck of land that runs 
ints the ſea, and is about half a league iñ circuit; 
the ſtreets are broad and regular. Almoſt all the 
| houſes are made of wood. Thoſe that are of 
ſtone, were conſtructed at the expence of the go- 
vernment, and are deſtined for the reception of 
the troops. A number of wharfs have been erect- 
ed, that project a conſiderable way into the har- 
bour, and are extremely convenient for loading 

and unloading the ſhips. | 
Tux fortification of Louiſbourg was only begun 
in 1720. This undertaking was executed upon 
very good plans, and is ſupplied with all the works 
that can render a place formidable. A ſpace of 
about a hundred toiſes only, was left without ram- 
parts on the ſide next the ſea, which was, thought 
ſufficiently defended by its ſituation. It was clofed 
only with a ſimple dyke. The ſea was ſo ſhallow 
in this place, that it made a kind of narrow-canal, 
inacceſſible from the number of its reefs to any 
ſhipping whatever. The fire from the fide baſ- 
tions completely ſecured this ſpot from any attack. 
Tae neceſlity of bringing ſtone from Europe, 
and other materials proper for theſe great works, 
ſometimes retarded their progreſs, but never made 
them be diſcontinued. More than thirty mil- 
lions 5 


LY 
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lions ® were expended upon them. This was not B 998 K 
thought too great a ſum for the ſupport of the —— 
| fiſheries, for ſecuring the communication between 
France and Canada, and for obtaining a ſecurity 
or retreat to ſhips in time of war coming from the 
ſouthern iſlands. Nature and ſound policy re- 
quired that the riches of the ſouth ſnould be pro- 
tected hy the ſtrength of the north. 

Iss the year 1714, ſome fiſhermen, who till chen 
had lived in Newfoundland, ſettled in this iſland, 
It was expected that their number would ſoon have 
been increaſed by the Acadians, who were at li-. 

berty, from the treaties that had been granted 

them, to remove with all their effects, and even 
to diſpoſe af their eſtates; but theſe hopes were 
diſappointed. The Acadians choſe rather to re- 
tain their poſſeſſions under the dorninion of Eng- 
land, than to give them up for any precariqus 
advantage they might derive from their attach- 
ment to France, Their place was ſupplied by 
ſome diſtreſſed adyenturers from Europe, who 
came over from time to time o Cape Breton, and 
the inhabitants of the colony gradually, increaſed 
to the number of four thouſand. They were ſet- 
tled at Louiſbourg, Fort Dauphin, Port Toulouſe, 
Nericka, and on all the coaſts where they found a 
proper beach for drying the cod. | 
Taz inhabitants never applied themſelves. to 
Aa agriculture, the ſoil being unfit for it. They 
| have often attempted to ſow corn, but 1 it ſeldom 
came to maturity; and when it did thrive ſo much 
B + as 


. 1,312, fool. 
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BO O K as to be worth reaping, it had degenerated ſo con- 
XVI. 
— lderably, that it was not fit for ſeed for the next 
harveſt, They have only continued to plant a Few 
pot-hetbs, that are tolerably well taſted, but muſt 
be renewed every year 'from abroad. The poor- 
neſs and ſcarcity of paſtures has likewiſe prevented 
the increaſe of cattle. In a word, the foil of 
Cape-Breton ſeemed calculated to invite none but 
fiſhermen and ſoldiers. es 
Trovon the iſland was entirely” covered with 
foreſts before it was inhabited, its wood has ſcarce | 
ever been an object of trade. A great quantity, 
| however, of ſoft wood was found: there fit for 
firing, and ſome that might be uſed for timber; 

but the oak has always been very ſcarce, and the 
fir never yielded much refin. 5 
Tus peltry trade was a very inconſiderable ob- 
ject. It conſiſted only in the ſkins of a few lynxes 
elnks, muſk rats, wild cats, bears, otters; and foxes, 
both of a red and ſilver grey colour. Some of 
theſe * were procured from a colony of Mickmac 
Indians who had ſettled on the iſland with the 
French, and never could raiſe more than ſixty 
men able to bear arms. The reſt came from St. 
John's, or the neighbouring continent. "33332 
SREATER advantages might poſſibly have been 
derived from the coal mines which abound-in the 
iſland. They lie in a horizontal direction, and 
being no more than ſix or eight feet below the 
ſurface, may be worked without digging deep, or 
draining off the waters, | Notwithſtanding the 
| pro- 
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| prodigious: demand for this coal from New Eng · Bo. a K. 
land, from the year 1745 to the year 1749, theſe — 


mines would, probably, have been forſaken, had 
not the ſhips” which were. ſent out to the French 
iſlands wanted ballaſt. In one of theſe mines a 
fire has been kindled, which could never be ex- 
tinguiſhed, and will one day probably occaſion 
ſome extraordinary exploſion. If the careleſſneſs 
of one man could by a ſingle ſpark kindle a fire, 
Which for ſeveral years paſt has been conſtantly 

devouring the bowels of the earth, how little ex- 
ertion does nature require to produce a volcano, 
able to conſume a © WAGE * with 1 its ha- 
Bienne d bobs nd e ne 
Tae whole induſtry of the . hes adi. 
| Iy been exerted in the cod fiſnery. The leſs weal- 
5 thy inhabitants employed yearly two hundred boats 
in this fiſhery, and the richeſt fifty or ſixty veſſels 
from thirty to fifty tons burden. The ſmall craft 
always kept within four or five leagues of the 
coaſt, and returned at night with their fiſn, which 
being immediately cured, was always in the utmoſt 
degree of perfection it was capable of. The 
larger ſmacks went to fiſh further from ſhore, 
kept their cargo for ſeveral days, and as the cod 
was apt to be too ſalt, it was leſs valuable. But 
this inconvenience was compenſated by the advan- 
tage it gave them of purſuing the fiſh, when the 
want of food compelled it to leave the iſland; 


and . the en of en an the autumn 
; j 9240 7% 2 4 140 21115 the 
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BOOK the produce of their labours to the ——— iſlands, | 
hoe or even-to France. 


Bzs1Dzs the fiſhermen ſettled on the iNand, 


others came every year from France to dry their 


fiſh, either in the habitations, in conſequence of an 


agreement made with the owners, or upon the 
beach, which was always reſerved for their uſe. 


Taz mother country regularly ſent them ſhips 
laden with proviſions, liquors, wearing apparel, 
houſhold goods, and all things neceſſary for the 
inhabitants of the colony. The largeſt of theſe 


ſhips, having no other concern but this trade, re- 


turned to Europe as ſoon as they had bartered 
their lading for cod. Thoſe from fifty to a hun- 
dred tons burden, after having landed their little 
cargo, went a fiſhing themſelves, and did not re- 
turn till the ſeaſon was over. | | 

Tux people of Cape-Breton did not ſend all 
their fiſh to Europe. They ſent part of it to the 


French ſouthern iſlands, on board twenty or twenty- 
five ſhips, from ſeventy to a hundred and forty 


tons burden. Beſides the cod, which made at 
leaſt half their cargo, they exported to the other 
colonies, timber, planks, thin oak boards, ſalted 


 falmon and mackarel, train oil, and ſea coal. All 
theſe were paid for in ſugar and calle; but chiefly 
in rum and molaſſes. 
Iunux iſland could not 5 all theſe commo- 
dities. Canada took off but a ſmall part of the 


overplus; it was chiefly bought by the people of 


New. England, who gave in exchange fruits, ve- 


getables, 
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getables, wood, brick and cattle. This trade of BOOK 


XVI. 
exchange was allowed, but a ſmuggling trade was — 


added to it, conſiſting of flour, and a conſiderable 
* of ſalt fiſn. \ 
Notwithſtanding this circulation, which 1 was all 
carried on at Louiſbourg, moſt of the colonilts 
were extremely poor. This was owing, to the de- 
 Pendevce their indigence had ſubjected them to 
on their firſt arrival. Unable to procure the ne- 
ceſſary implements for the fiſhery, they had borrow- 
ed ſome at an exceſſive intereſt, Even thoſe who 
were not at firſt reduced to this neceſſity, were 
ſoon obliged to ſubmit to the hard terms of bor- 
rowing. The dearneſs of ſalt and proviſions,” to- 
gether with the ill ſucceſs of their fiſhery, ſoon 
compelled them to it, and they were inevitably 
ruined by being obliged to pay twenty or ſive and 
twenty per cent. a year for every thing they bor- 
rowed. It is one of the many hardſhips attending , 
an incquality of ſtations in life, that thoſe born 
to a fortune can ſeldom acquire one but by vio- 
lence or fraud, the means by which the moſt opu- 
lent 'families have -amaſſed their riches. Even 
commerce can ſcarce exempt men from theſe hard- 
ſhips by induſtry and aſſiduous labour. But all 
the French colomes of New France were not from 
their firſt eflabliſhment deſtined to ſuch diſtreſs, - 
Tu iſland of St. John, more favourably ſituat- Settlement 
ed, has been more favourable to its inhabitants. Fr in 
It lies further up the gulph of St. Lawrence, is Hs 
twenty. two leagues long, and not much above a John. 
| league 


12 


B 00K league at its greateſt breadth. 
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It bends in the 


XVI. 
3 of a creſcent, both ends terminating in a 


of every kind of grain. 
game, and multitudes of wild beaſts ; amazing 


any other of the iſlands. 


ſharp point. Though the right of this iſland had 


never been diſputed \ with F rance, yet ſhe ſeemed 


to pay no regard to it till the peace of Utrecht. 
The loſs of Acadia and Newfoundland drew their 


attention to this ſmall remaining ſpot, and the go- 


vernment began to inquire what uſe could be made | 
n . ER 1 | 
r appeared that the” winters were long there, 
the cold extreme, with abundance of ren and 
prodigious quantities of inſects; but that theſe de- 
fects were compenſated by a healthy coaſt, a good 


ſea - port, and commodious harbours. The country 
was flat, enriched with fine paſtures, watered by 


an infinite number of rivulets and ſprings; the 
foil exceedingly diverſified, and fit for the culture 
There was plenty of 


ſhoals of fiſh of all forts; and a greater num- 
ber of ſavage inhabitants than were found on 
This circymſtance alone 
was a proof how much it was ſuperior to the reſt. 

Tux report that was ſpread of this in France, 
gave riſe to a company in 1719, which formed 
the deſign both of clearing this fertile iſland, and 
of eſtabliſhing a great cod fiſhery there. Unfor- 


tunately, intereſt, which had brought the adven- 


turers together, ſet them at variance again, before 
8 began to execute the plan they had projected. 
St. John was again 9 when the Acadians 
* 
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began to remove to that iſland in 1749. In pro- 


As they were. for the moſt part huſbandmen, and 
particularly accuſtomed to the breeding of cattle, 
the government thought proper to confine them 
to this employment; ; and the cod. fiſhery was' only 
allowed to be carried on, by thole who ſettled at 
Tracadia, and St. Peter. 33 | 
| PromibiTIONSs and monopolies, | while 86 ms. 
a reſtraint upon induſtry, are equally detrimental _ 
to the labours they permit, and to thoſe they for- 
bid. Though the Iſland. of St, John does not 
afford a ſufficient extent of ſea ſhore, fit for dry- 
ing the vaſt quantities of cod that come in ſhoals 
to the coaſts, and though the fiſh i is too large to 
be eaſily dried, yet it was incumbent upon a power 
whoſe fiſheries are not ſufficient for the conſump- 
tion of its own ſubjects, to- encourage this kind of 
employment. If there were too few drying places 
for the quantity that could be caught, that which 
is called green cod might eaſily have been pre- 
pared, which alone would have made a valuable 
branch of commerce. / | 
By confining the inhabitants of 8. John t to agri- 
culture, they were deprived of all reſource i in choſe 
unfortunate ſeaſons that happen frequently. on the 
iſland, when the crops are devoured by the field 
mice and graſshoppers. The exchanges which 
the mother country could and ought to have made 
With her colony, were reduced to nothing. Laſl- 
va in attempting to favour a 2ericulture, | its pro- 
grels 


ceſs of time they increaſed to'the number of 3154. — 
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3 SR greſs was obſtrufted, by laying the inhabitants 


 ——— under an impoſſibility of NARS. the oy 


| articles for extending it. 
10 | ONLY one or two {mall elke came annually 
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to the iſland from Europe, and landed at Port La 
Joie, where they were ſupplied with all they want- 
ed from Louiſbourg, and paid for it in wheat, 
barley, oats, pulſe, black cattle and ſheep. A 
{ party of fifty. men ſerved rather to regulate their 
1 police, than to defend them. Their commanding 
| officer was dependent on Cape-Breton, which was 
ih itſelf under the controul of the governor of Ca- 
Wl [ nada. The command of this laſt officer extended 
"lk to a great diſtance, over a vaſt continent, the 
4 richeſt part of which was Louiſiana. 
Diſcovery TH1s province, which the Spaniards formerly 
of the Miſ- 
fi6ppi by Zed under the name of Florida, was 
theFrench. not diſcovered by the French till the year 1673. 
They were told by the ſavages, that to the weſt of 
Canada, there was a great river, which flowed nei- 
cher to the north. nor to the eaſt, and they con- 
cluded that it muſt therefore empty itſelf into the 
gulph of Mexico, if its courſe were ſouthward, 
or into the ſouth fea, if it were weſtward. The 
communication with theſe two ſeas was of ſuch 
importance, as to deſerve ſome inquiry. This un- 
dertaking was committed to Joliet, an inhabitant 
of Quebec, a man of ſenſe and experience, and 
to the Jeſuit Marquette, whoſe virtues were re- 
Peſted by all the nations inhabiting that continent. 
Tarss | 
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oP HESE two men, whoſe intentions were equally B 0 0 K 
| honeſt, always lived in the moſt: friendly intimacy CL. 


with each other. They went together from the 
lake Michigan, entered the tiver of the Foxes, 
which empties itſelf into that lake, and went up 
almoſt to the head of the tiver, notwithſtanding 
the currents which render that navigation difficult. 
After ſome days march, they again embarked on 
the river Ouisconſing, and keeping always weſt⸗ 
ward, came to the Miſſiſippi, and ſailed down that 
river as far as the Akanſas, about the 33d degree 
of latitude. Their zeal would have catried them 
further, but they were in want of proviſions,” It 
would have been imprudent to have ventured too 
far, with only three or four men, in an unknown 
country; and moreover, as they were perfectly 
= convinced that the river diſcharged itſelf in the 
goulph of Mexico, they returned to Canada. Upon 
entering the river of the Illinois, they found the 
people pretty numerous, and inclined to a friendly 
Intercourſe with the French nation. Without 
concealing or exaggerating any particular, they 
communicated to the chief man of the colony all 
the information they had procured. | 
Amons the inhabitants of new France at that 
time, was a Norman, named La Salle, who was 
equally defirous of making a great fortune, and 
af eſtabliſhing a brilliant feputation. This man 
had ſpent his younger years among the Jeſuits, 
where he had contracted that activity, enthuſiaſm, 
and ah which thoſe fathers to well know 
ma 


B 0 8 to inſtill into their diſeis 
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iples, when they mert 
wich young men of quick parts; with whom they- 


— <> —_— hondiot recruiting: their order. 2 La Salle, WHO 


was a bold and enterpriſing man, fond of availing · 
| bioſel of every opportunity to diſtinguiſ himſelf,” 
and anxious even to ſeek out ſuch opportunities, © 
perceived that tlie new govemor of Canada 08. | 
lected to purſue the diſcovery that had been made. 
He embarked for Europe, went to the court 52 5 
Verſailles was liſtened to, almoſt even with admi- . 
ration, at a time when both the prince and the 
people were inſpired with a paſſion for great ae- 
tions: He returned loaded with favours, and withy- 
5 onen to hs Prot what had! deen Wy e ate * 
Bor in * to fins ſueceß 6 55 k rem „ l 
bad the prudence to proceed with the ee 
caution.: The diſtance was conſiderable from the 
furtheſt F rench ſettlements i in Canada to the banks 
of the river that was to be the object of i inquiry. 
It was a matter of prudence to ſecure © this track. 
His firſt ſtep, therefore, was to rect ſeveral poſts, — 
which took up more time than he imagined, the 
works being often interrupted by unforeſeen -inch; - —— 
dens. When time and caution had diſpoſed every 
thing to his wiſhes, he ſailed down the Mig” 
in 1682,” and found that it ran into the gulph of 8 
Mexico, as had been before conjectured. ' Ons - 
ITms information was of great conſequence. La 
Salle, who well knew what remained to be dofe, 50 
; haſtened dack to Quebec, and went over to Ern 3325 


* 
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to propoſe the diſcovery of the Miſſiſippi by ſea, B O O K 
and the eſtabliſhment of a colony, which could XVI. 
not fail of being à very inner one. His 

1 a was approved, and he obtained four ſhips 
of different rates, with about 130 men. He 
miſſed his point by ſteering too far weſtward, and 
on the 10th. of January, 2683, found himſelf in 
from the Miffſippi. This error might have been 
rectied hut La Salle, who was a haughty and 
unſociable temper, had quarrelled with the com 
mander of his little fleet, and being un willing to 
owe any obligation to him, he diſmiſſed him. Being 
beſides prepoſſeſſed with the idea that the river he 
had entered muſt certainly be an arm of the great 
one he was commiſſioned to reconnoitre, he imagined 
he could execute the deſign he had been ſent up- 

on without any other aſſiſtance: but he was ſoun 
undeceived. He neglected the object of his expe- 
dition. Inſtead of looking for guides among the 
ſavages, who would have directed him to the place 
of his deſtination, he choſe to go nearer the Spa- 
niards, and inform himſelf of the famous mines 
of St. Barbe. He was wholly taken up with this 
abſurd project, when he was maſſacred by ſome of 
his companions, who could no longer bear wich 
the harſhneſs of his character, his Obſtiggey, and 
baughtineſs anda * 
Taz death of La Salle Sn —— the reſt 2 

of his company to. diſperſe. The villains Wh 
had murdered him, fell by each other's hand. Se 
Vor. v. | or veral | 
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O OE veral incorporated with the natives. Many pe- 
. riſhed by hunger and fatigue. The Spaniards of 
New Mexico, alarmed at the report of this under- 
taking, had advanced up the country in order to 
oppoſe it, took ſome of theſe adventurers, and ſent 
them to work in the mines, where they periſhed. 
' Thoſe who had ſhut themſelves up in the little fort 
vhich had been erected, fell into the hands of the 
ſavages. Only ſeven eſcaped, who embarked on 
the Miſſiſippi, which had at laſt been diſcovered by 
land, and came to Canada, Theſe diſtreſſes an 
made the French loſe fight of Louiſiana. 
Tux attention of the miniſtry was again awak- 
ened in 1697, by Yberville, a gentleman of Ca- 
nada, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome very 
bold and fortunate attempts at Hudſon's bay, in 
Acadia and Newfoundland. He was ſent out from 
Rochfort with two ſhips, and entered the Min- 
ſippi on the 2d of July 1669. He ſailed up the 
river high enough to take a full view of the beau- 
ty and fertility of its banks. He contented him- - 
ſelf, however, with erecting a ſmall fort, which 
did not long continue, and proceeded to another 
ſpot to ſettle his Ws 1 8 conſiſting of Ca- 
nadians. 5 | 
The ' þ Brrwrzx the mouth: af the Mi@ſippi and "Mt 
N s ſacola, a ſettlement newly erected by the Spaniards ” 
country in Florida, is a coaſt of about forty: leagues in 


that is wa- 


tered by extent. It is every where ſo flat, that trading 
E 1 
fiſipi, and ſhips cannot come within four leagues of the 


all 
Loviſana, ae or even the ightclt brigs within two 


leag ues. 
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1 . The foil, Which is entirely fandy, BOOK 
en unfit for agriculture and the breeding of XVI. 
cattle. Nothing gros there but à few cedar n 


and fit "trees; The climate is exceedingly hot, 
when the rays of che ſun ſhine upon theſe ſands; 
that in ſome ſeaſons the heat would be inſupport- 
able, were it not for a light breeze, which ſprings 
up regularly at nine or ten in the morning, and 
fever falls bat in the evening. In this large tract, 
there is a place called Biloxi, from the name of a 
ſavage nation, that formerly ſettled there. This 
ſituation, the moſt barren and moſt inconvenient 
upon the whole coaſt, was made choice of for the 
refidence of the few men Yberville had brought 
chither, and who had ou . 190 1570 G 
 fanguins expectations. 
IT “ years after, a bew eotony e and * | 
tled thirteen leagues to the caft of Biloxi, fiot far 
from Penfacola. The banks of the Mobile, which 
though a river of ſome extent is no where navi- 
Sable but for boats, were judged to be worth in- 
habiting. The poorneſs of the grounds; was not 
chought a fufficient objection. It was determined 
that the connections which might be formed with 
the Spaniards and neighbouring Indians, would 
compenſate all theſe diſadvantages. © An 1fland | 
lituated oppoſite to tlie Mobile, at the diſtance of 
four leagues, offered àa harbour, which might be 


conſidered as the ſex port of the new colony. lt 
was named the Ille of Dauphin. It was very con- 
verdient for unloading the French goods, which be- 


„„ fore 
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Bo, 0 K "fore. it had been neceſſary. to ſend aſhore i in boats. 
XXL. This iſland, though. a barren | one, was ſoon peo- 
pled, and became the chief ſettlement of the co- 
lony.z ; till the ſands, by which it had been origi- 
nally formed, were heaped up. ro ſuch A degree by 
| the winds in 1717, as to deprive it of the only 
| advantage that had siven it ſome kind of 5 
tation. 
117 could not reaſonably be LT. that a c 
ohr fixed upon ſuch a territory ſhould make any 
progreſs. The death of Yberville at ſea, who 
_ periſhed gloriouſly before the Havannah in 1702, 
in the ſervice of his country, put an end to the 
ſmall remaining hopes of the coloniſts. | France 
Mas ſo deeply engaged in an unhappy war, that | 
rn no aſſiſtance could be expected from her. The 
ceoloniſts thought themſelves totally forſaken, and 
tdoſe who entertained ſome hopes of finding a ſet- 
e tlement | in another place, haſtened to go in ſearch 
of it, The few whom neceſſity compelled to ſtay | 
behind, ſubſiſted upon vegetables, or lived by 
excurſions among the Indians. The colony wn 
reduced to twenty-eight wretched families, When 
Croſat petitioned for and obtained the, exclulive 
trade of Louiſiana in 1742. Fel 
| Crosar was one of thoſe men Paid for Ser 
enterpriſes., . He poſſeſſed | a ſuperiority of talents 
and fentiments | which enabled. him to undertake 
the greateſt actions, and condeſcend to the leaſt 
for the ſervice of the ſtate, and wiſhed to derive N 
E al his fame from the glory of his country. The 
LE | | > ſoil ; 
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By 


foil of Louiſiana was n not the object of this kate B O O * 


genius. He could not be ignorant of 1 its barren- XT. 


neſs, nor did it ever appear that: he Bad any idea 
of attempting to improve it. His ! intention was 
to open communications both by land and ſea 
with old and 1 new Mexico, to pour in all kinds of 
merchandiſe into thoſe parts, and to draw from 
thence a great quantity of piaſtres. The place 80 e be 
had aſked for, appeared to him to be the natural 
and neceſſary mart for his vaſt e operations; and all 
the ſteps taken by his agents were regulated upon 
this noble plan. N But being undeceived by ſeveral 
unſucceſsful attempts, he relinquiſbed his ſcheme, 
and in 1717, reſigned his privilege t to a W 
vhoſe ſucceſs altoniſhed the World. 


bY: 


could be formed at the time he appeared, but whoſe 


venturers and the ſhort liſt of great men. This 


r „ I 


Tuis company was formed by Law, that cele- Louiſiana 


comes 
| brated Scotchman, of whom no ſettled Judgment very fa- 
mous in 
the time of 


name now ſtands between the crowd: of mere ad: 8 


daring genius had made it his buſineſs from his 


infancy to obſerve attentiyely the ſeveral powers of 


Europe, to examine their ſeveral ſprings, and ro 


calculate the ſtrength of each. He was fingy- 
larly ſtruck with the confuſion into Which the am- 
bition of Lewis XIV. had thrown the kingdom 
1 France. 10 remedy this, wasz as s he imagined, 


"FRYE 


"Wa. 


oy held the reins of government, "fince the 40. 
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3 O O K miſe of the monarch had reftored) peace to Eu- 
XVI.” rope. The ſcheme was, by ſpeedily paying off the 
== national debt, to clear the public revenue of the 


enormous intereſts which abſorbed it. The in- 
troduction of paper credit could alone effect this 
revolution, and the exigencies of the times ſeem- 
ed abſolutely to require it. The public creditors 
came into this new ſcheme the more readily, as 
they knew they might at any time change theſe 
notes for ſhares in the company. On the other 
hand, there was no doubt that the company would 
be able to anſwer its ſeveral engagements; ſince, 
independent of the produce of the taxes which 
was to center in their hands, as being a company 
of finance, they had procured a new channel as 3 
commercial company, through which INS 

riches were expected to come in. 585 2135 


'Since the Spaniard, Ferdinand de GER pes 
rilſied on the banks of the Miſſiſippi, about the 
year 1538, it was generally believed that thoſe 
regions contained immenſe treaſures. It was a 
matter of doubt where theſe riches were to be 
found; but ſtill the celebrated mines of St. Barbe 
were talked of with rapture. If they ſeemed to 
be forgotten at times, this temporary neglect ſerv- 
ed only to quicken the attention of the people to- 
wards them. Law availed himſelf of this credu- 
lity, and endeavoured to encourage and increaſe it 
by myſterious reports. It was rumoured as a ſe- 
cret that theſe and many other mines had at length 
been diſcovered, but that they were far richer than 


NT 
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Pits” were generally ſoppoſed to be. To give the B 0 K 
greater weight to this. falſe, report, which had al — 
ready gained too much credit, a number of min COS 
ners were ſent over to work theſe. mines, which | 
were imagined to be. ſo valuable, with a body of 
troops ſufficient to defend them, "<A 
Ix is inconceivable what a ſudden. Fear a 
this ſtratagem made upon a nation naturally fond 
of novelty. Every one was eager to obtain a ſhare 
in the new company. Every ſpeculation, ſcheme 
and expectation was directed to this channel - 
The Miſſiſippi became the grand object and the 
ultimate end of all purſuits. The adventurers 
were not content with a bare aſſociation with the 
company which had obtained the diſpoſal of that 
fine country: they were applied to from all quar- 
ters for large tracts of land for plantations, which, 
it was given out, were to yield in a few years the 
centuple of what ſhould be laid out upon them. 
Whether they were led by motives of intereſt, or 
acted from conviction, or were ſeduced by flattery, 
Certain it is that thoſe who were accounted the 
moſt intelligent men in the nation, the richeſt and 
the higheſt in repute, were the. moſt forward in 
forming theſe ſettlements. Others were induced 
by their. exam ple, and thoſe whole fortunes would 
Z not permit them to become proprietors, ſolicited 
to have the management of the Plantarions, or, at 
, to work in them. a Terr 
Dunixc this general infatuation, 9" ere 


—— offered themſelves, whether natives or fo- 
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BOOR reigners. were promiſeuouſiy and careleſsly crowded 
XV, into ſhips. They were landed upon the ſands of 
w—_— Biloxi, where they periſhed. by thouſands, 


with want and vexation. They might have been 


conveyed up the Miſſiſippi, and landed imme- 
diately upon the country they were to clear; but 


the managers of the enterpriſe; he ver thought of 
ſending proper boats for that purpoſe. Even 


after they found that the ſhips coming from Eu- 
rope could fail up the river, the head quarters ſtill 


continued to be fatal to thoſe unhappy and nu- 
merous victims that had fallen a ſacrifice to a po- 


litical impoſture. The head quarters were not 


removed to New Orleans till five years after, that 
is, till hardly any were left of thoſe unfortunate 


people who had been weak enough to quit —4 
natiye country upon ſuch uncertain proſpects. 


Bor at this period, when it was too late, a 


charm. was diſſolved, and the mines vaniſhed. 
Nothing remained but the ſname of having been 
miſled by chimerical notions. Louiſiana fhared 
the fate of thoſe extraordinary men who have been 
too highly extolled, and are afterwards puniſhed 


for this unmerited fame, by being degraded be- 
low their real worth. This Jncluntaed: country 
was now held in execration. Its very name be- 
came a reproach. The Miſſiſippi was the terror 


öf free men. No rectuits were to be found to 
ſend thither, but ſuch as wert taken from priſons 
and houſes of ill fame; It became the 9 


of 
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of che loweſt and moſt profigate perſons in nene I 
kingdom. ee bebe D nt F gg — 
War could be expected frem a ſettlement 
conipoſed of ſuch perſons Vicious men will nei⸗ 
ter people a country, nor labout; nor continte 
long in any place Many of thoſe miſerable per- 
ſons vrho had been tranſported into theſe ſavage chi- 
mates, went into the Engliſn or "Spaniſh? ſertle- 
ments, to-exhibir the diſagreeable view of their 
diftreſs Joke e Others ſoon 'periſhed from 
the infection they were tainted with,” before they 
had left Europe. The greater number wandered 
im the utmoſt diſtreſs in the woods, till hunger 
and wearineſs put an end to their exiſtence. No- 
thing was yet begun in the colony, though twenty- 
five millions of livres had been ſunk” there. 
The managers of the company that advanced 
theſe vaſt ſums, ridiculouſly: pretended that in the 
capital of France they could lay the plan of ſuch 
-undertakings as were fit for America. Paris, un- 
-acquainred with its own provinces, which it de- 
ſpiſes and exhauſts, would have ſubmitted every 
thing to the operations of theſe haſty and frivolous 
calculators. From the office of the company, 
they pretended to regulate and direct all the inha- 
bitants of Louiſiana, and to impoſe various re- 
ſtraints upon them, which were all to the advan- 
tage of the excluſive charter. Had they granted 
ſome trifling encouragements to citizens of cha- 
tacter, who might have been invited to ſettle in 
19 | | the 
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B OO «the colony, by ſecuring to them that liberty which: 


XVI. every man covets, that property which every man 
has a right to expect from his own labour, and 
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that protection which, is due from every ſociety to 
its members; ſuch encouragements as theſes 
given to proprietors well informed of their real 
intereſt and property, directed by the circum- 
ſtances of the place, would have been productive 
of far greater and more laſting effects; and would 
have eſtabliſned more extenſive, ſolid, and pro- 
fitable ſettlements, than any the company could 
ever have formed with all their treaſures, diſpenſed 
and managed by agents who could neither have 
the knowledge requiſite to conduct ſo many va- 
rious operations, nor even be influenced by any 
immediate intereſt in their ſucceſs. 


Tux miniſtry, however, thought it conducive 
to the welfare of the ſtate, to leave the concerns 
of Lovifiana in the hands of the company ; which 
| was under a neceſſity of exerting all its intereſt, to 
obtain permiſſion to alienate that part-of its pri- 
vilege. It was even obliged to purchaſe this 
favour in 1731, by paying down the ſum of 
1,450,000 livres“: there being ſome ſtates where 
the right of being involved in ruin, that of being 
exempt from-it, and that, of acquiring a fortune, 
are equally fold ; becauſe good or evil, whether 
public or private, may prove an object of finance. 
But after all, what was to become of this countfy, 
which bad been akemately,; ſo. highly extolled, 
PI and 
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and ſo much depreciated, when it came to be in oOo 
reality a national poſſeſſion ? xv. 

 Louits1ana- is a vaſt country, bounded on the oe 


Extent, 
ſouth by the ſea; on the caſt by Carolina; on the climate, 


weſt by New Mexico; and on the north by that part a 
of Canada whoſe unknown lands are ſuppoſed to 8 
extend as far as Hudſon's bay. It is impoſſible to Louiftana. 
aſcertain the exact length of it; but it is thought 

to be about two hundred leagues broad, between | 

the Engliſh and Spaniſh ſettlements. 2 

In fo extenſive a country, the climate cannot be 

every where the fame. It was in no place found 

to be ſuch as might have been expected from its 
latitude. Lower Louiſiana, though in the ſame 

degree with the coaſt of Barbary, is no hotter than 
the ſouth of France; and thoſe parts of it that are 
ſituated in the 35th and 36th degrees, are no 
warmer than the northern provinces of the mother 
country. This phoenomencn, which ſeems ſo extra- 
ordinary to a common obſerver, may be accounted 

for by a natural philoſopher, from the thick foreſts 
which prevent the rays of the ſun from heating the 
ground; the numberleſs rivers which keep it con- 

| ſtantly damp; and the winds which blow n 
the north over a vaſt extent of land. e 

Tur ſky is ſeldom clouded; thes ſun, which 

gives life to every thing, ſhining almoſt every 
day, Whenever it rains, the ſhowers are heavy: 

but as they ſeldom happen, the want of them is 
amply compenſated "uu _— dews. [14 
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RO OK Taz air in general is pure, but much more ſo 
xvi. in upper than i in lower Louiſiana. In this happy. 
climate, the women are bleſſed with a pleaſing 


4 


figure, and the men are leſs: ſubject to diſorders i in 
the vigour of life, and have fewer infirmities in 
old age than the Europeans. | 9 75 
Tux ſoil muſt have appeared ne lie 8 c 
it was tried. It abounded with wild fruits, 88 
pleaſant to the taſte. It furniſhed a liberal pro- 
viſion for a great number of birds and wild beaſts. 
* he meadows, on which no art or labour had 
been beſtowed, were covered with roebucks and 
biſons. . no trees are to be found com- 
parable to thoſe of Louiſiana for height, variety; 
and thickneſs. If it affords no woods for dying, 
it is becauſe they are only produced between the 
tropics. Since the ſoil has been tried in ſeveral 
diſtricts, it has been found to be fir for all 1585 
of culture. | 
Tux ſource of that famous 7 river r which Gd 
this immenſe country, almoſt in two equal parts, 
from north to ſouth, has never yet been diſco- 
vered. The boldeſt travellers have not gone 
higher than about a hundred leagues above the 
fall of St. Anthony, the courſe of which is inter- 
cepted by a pretty high caſcade, about the 46th 
degree of latitude. From thence to the. ſeaz 
which 1 is about .700 leagues diſtant, the navigation 
is not liable to be interrupted. The M.iſſiſippi, 
after being enlarged by the river of the Illinois, 
the Miſſouri, the Wabache, and a great number 
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of ſmaller rivers, maintains an interrupted able BOOK 
till it falls into the ocean. All circumſtances con- XVI. 
cur to prove, that the bed of this river is widened — 
near a hundred leagues, and that its bottom is 
almoſt recent ground, fince not a fi ingle ſtone is 
to be found in it. The ſea, throws up here a 
prodigious ' quantity of mud. leaves of reeds, 
boughs and ſtumps of trees, that the Miſſiſippi is 
continually waſhing down; which different mate- 
rials being driven backward and forward, and be- 
ing collected together, form themſelves into a ſolid 
maſs; continually tending to the prolongation of 
> this vaſt continent. Another ſtill more striking 
ſingularity, and, perhaps, no where elſe to be 
met with, is that the waters of this great river, 
when once they are diverted from their channel, 
never return into it. The reaſon is this. 
Taz Miſſiſippi is annually ſwelled by the melt- 
ing of the northern ſnows, which begins in 
March, and continues for about three months. 
The bed of the river being very deep at the up- 
per part, it ſeldom overflows on the eaſt ſide, till 
it comes within ſixty leagues of the ſea, nor on. 
the weſt, till within a hundred leagues ; that is to 
_ tay, in the low lands which we imagine to be re- 
cent. Theſe muddy grounds, like all others that 
have not yet acquired a due conſiſtence, produce | 
a prodigious quantity of large reeds, in which | 
all extraneous bodies waſhed b the river, are 9 
entangled. Theſe bodies all joining together, 1 
aſd added to-the flime that fills up the interſlices, 
in 


3» Hils TORT OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE. 
50 O E in proceſs of time form à maſs, which raiſes the 
xvi. banks higher chan the adjacent ground; ſo that 
ae. waters, once overflowed, are prevented by 
this obſtacle from the poſſibility of returning into 
their former channel; and are therefore, forced . 
to make a paſſage for e p n 
ſands into the ſe. : 
Wu the breadth and FRY of; the MidiGppi 
are alone conſidered, the navigation appears to be 
ealy; but this is an error. It is very tedious, 
even in coming down, becauſe it would be dan- 
gerous by night in dark weather, and becauſe the 
light canoes made of bark, which are ſo conve- 
nient on all other rivers, are uſeleſs upon this. It 
requires larger boats, which are conſequently hea- 
vier, and not ſo eaſily managed. Without theſe 
precautions, as the river is always full of trees 
chat fall from its own banks, or float into it from 
other rivers it receives, the boats would be in 
continual danger of ſtriking againſt the boughs 
or roots of ſome tree lying under water. The 
difficulties are greater ſtill in going up the river. 
Ar a certain diſtance from land, before the en- 
trance of the Miſſiſippi, care muſt be taken to 
keep clear of the floating wood that is come down 
from Louiſiana. The coaſt is ſo flat, that it can 
hardly be ſeen at the diſtance of two leagues, and 
it is not eaſy to get up to it. The river empties | 
itſelf into the ſea, by a great number of openings. 
Theſe openings are conftantly varying, and moſt 
ye — have bur little — of water. When a 
. veſſel 


veſſel has happily ſurmounted all theſe obſtacles, B O 0 K 
ſhe may ſail without any great difficulty, ten or XVE. 


The bear on each ſide, are covered with thick. /2 2 
foreſts, that wholly intercept” the winds. Such a 
dead calm prevails, that it commonly takes up a 
month to ſail twenty leagues; and this is only to 
be effected, by ſueceſſively faſtening the cordage 
to ſome great tree. The difficulty is increaſed in 
failing beyond the foreſt, which terminates at the 
ditour belonging to the Engliſh, by a creſcenc 
that ſhuts almoſt cloſe. The reſt of the naviea- 
tion, upon a ſtream ſo rapid, and fo full of cur- 
rents, is performed in boats that go with oars and 
fails, and are forced to paſs on from one point of 
land to another; and though they ſer out by 
break of day, are thought to have made a con- 
ſiderable progreſs, if they have advanced five or 
fix leagues by the clole of the evening. The Eu- 
ropeans engaged in this navigation, are attended by 
ſome Indian huntſmen, who follow by land, and 
ſupply them with ſubſiſtence during the three 
months and a half that are employed in going 
from onextremity. of the colony to the other. 
ITREsE are the only difficulties the French have 
met with, in forming ſettlements in the vaſt re- 
gion of Louiſiana. Ihe Engliſh, ſettled in-the 
caſt, were too aſliduouſly employed in their plan- 
tations, to negle& them for the ſake of ravaging 
diſtant regions, and have ſeldom ſucceeded in ſe- 
ducing, even for a ſhort time, the ſmall wandering 
"EY. LD nations 
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eleven leagues, by an open and fandy country. N 4 
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B © © K nations between the two colonies. The Spaniards, 
XV1. unfortunately for themſelves, were more turbulent 
i the weſt. The deſire of removing a neighbour 
whoſe reſtleſs diſpoſition might one day be preju- 
dicial to them in New Mexico, induced them in 
1720 to form the plan of a ſettlement far beyond 
the lands which till then had terminated their 
boundaries. The numerous caravans that were 
to compoſe this new colony, ſet out from Santa 
Fe, with all the requiſites for a permanent habita- 
tion. They directed their march towards the 
Ozages, whom they wanted to induce to join with 
them in extirpating an indigenous nation, who 
were neighbours and enemies to the Ozages, and 
whoſe territory they intended to occupy. The 
Spaniards accidentally miſſed their way, and came 
directly to that nation whoſe ruin they were me- 
ditating; and miſtaking. theſe Indians for the 
Onages, communicated their . wichout any 
reſerve. 

Tu chief of the 3 who 8 ac- 
quainted by this ſingular miſtake with the danger 
that threatened him and his people, diſſembled his 
reſentment. He told the Spaniards he would gladly 

concur in promoting the ſucceſs of their under- 
taking, and only deſired two days to aſſemble his 
warriours. When they were armed to the num- 
ber of two thouſand, they fell upon the Spa- 
niards, whom they had amuſed with feaſting, and 
dancing, and whom they found faſt aſleep, and 
maſſacred them all, without diſtinction of age 

| | or 
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or; ſex . The 7 chaplain, who. alone, eſcaped, hs B 00 4 
gaughter, awed his. preſervation tothe ſingularity — 


of, his dreſs. This cataſtrophe haying ſecured the 
tranquillity. of Louiſiaga, on the fide where. it was. 
moſt. chreatened, it.copld/only abs by the 
natives z but theſe; were not much to be. feared. . .. 
Tusk Aavages were div ided ago ſeveral * 
tions, none of them very populous, and all at en- 
mity with each other, though. ſeparated, by im- 
menſe deſerts. Moſt of them had a fixed abode, 
and generally worſhipped the ſun. Their houſes 
were only made of leaves interwoven with each 
other, and faſtened to a number of ſtakes. Thoſe 
who did not go quite naked, were only covered 
with the ſkins of wild beaſts. They lived upon 
the produce of hunting and fiſhing, upon maize, 
and ſome ſpontaneous fruits. Their cuſtoms were 
nearly: the ſame as thoſe of the ſavages of Canada, 
but they had not the ſame degree of ſtrengtk and 
courage, of quickneſs and ſagacity; and theit 
character was leſs marked. Whatever natural 
cauſes might contribute to this difference, the ſa- 
vages of Louiſiana were under the dominion of 
chiets, who exerciſed almoſt an abſolute E 
over them. nit 121083087 It Wind: 
Ano theſe nationss: che Natabes were the | 
only people that excited any attention- Tbey 
paid obedience to one man, who ſtiled himſelf 
GREAT SUN; becauſe he bore upon his breaſt 
the image of that luminary, from which he claim - 
ed his deſcent. The whole buſineſs: of govern- 
Vol. V. 7 ment, 
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BOOK ment, war, and religion depended upon him. The 
—— whole univerſe could not, perhaps, have ſhewn 
ſuch a tyrant. The wife of this ſun, as he was 
called, was inveſted with the ſame authority as 
himſelf, When any of theſe enſlaved ſavages had 
the misfortune to diſpleaſe any of his ſuperiors, . 
they uſed to ſay to their guards, Rid me of that 
dog, and were inſtantly obeyed. All labour was 
undertaken in common, and entirely for the be- 
nefit of the ruler, who diſtributed the produce as 
he thought proper. On the demiſe of either the 
huſband or the wife, their guards always killed 
themſelves, that they might attend and ſerve them 
in the next world. The religion of the Nat- 
ches, which had much the ſame tenets as that 
of other ſavages, had more ceremonies, and con- 
ſequently was attended with more miſchievous ef- 
fects. There was, however, but one temple for 
the whole nation: and accidentally it once caught 
fire, which occaſioned a general conſternation. 
They tried in vain to ſtop the progreſs of the 
flames. Some mothers threw their children into 
them, and at length the fire was extinguiſhed. 
The next day theſe barbarous heroines were ex- 
tolled in a diſcourſe delivered by the deſpotic pon- 
tiff. It is thus that his authority was maintained. 
It is aſtoniſhing how ſo poor and ſo ſavage a na- 
tion could be fo cruelly enſlaved. But ſuperſti⸗ 
tion accounts for all the unreaſonable actions of 


men. That alone could deprive a nation of its 
liberty, which Yi little elſe to loſe, 
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THe country inhabited by the Natches, on the B 2 K 
banks of the Miſſiſippi, was however pleaſant and — 


fertile. It drew the attention af the firſt French- 
men who ſailed up the river. Far from oppoſing 
their intention of ſettling there, theſe people aſ- 
ſiſted them in it. A mutual interchange of good 
offices laid the foundation of a laſting friendſhip 
between the two nations. This might have taken 
place had not the avidity of the Europeans weak - 
ened the connection. They at firſt deſired only 
to agree for the productions of the country; but 
afterwards ſet their own price upon them; and at 
laſt they found it would be more convenient to 
have them for nothing. Their audacity increaſed 
to ſuch a degree, that they drove the old inha” 
bitants from the fields they had cleared. | 

Tuxksk acts of tyranny incenſed the ſavages. In 
vain had they recourſe to intreaties, and to force. 
Every expedtent was either weleſs or prejudicial 
to them. Driven to deſpair they at length endea- 
voured to engage all the eaſtern nations, whoſe 
diſpoſitions they were acquainted with, to join in 
the common cauſe of vengeance, and towards the 
latter end of the year 1729, they ſucceeded in 
forming an univerſal league, the purport of which 
was to aſſaſſinate all their oppreſſors at the ſame 
inſtant. As the art of writing was unknown to 
the confederate nations, they agreed to count a 
certain number of bits of wood. One of thele . 
was to be burnt every day, and the laſt was to be 
the ſignal for the maſſacre, 
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BOOK Tux wife of the great chief was informed of 
8 plot, by a ſon ſhe had by a Frenchman. She 
mentioned it three or ſour times to the French 
commanding officer in the neighbourhood, and 
acquainted him with all the particulars. This in- 
telligence was diſregarded ; but ſhe ſtill perſiſted 
in her reſolution of ſaving thoſe ſtrangers whom 
affection had made her conſider as natives. Though 
ſhe intereſted herſelf ſo warmly for the whole na- 
tion merely from attachment to the French ſettled 
in her own town, yet ſhe determined to fave thoſe 
ſhe had never ſeen, even at the peril of thoſe ſhe 
was acquainted with. Her authority as wife of 
the ſun, giving her free acceſs to the temple, where 
the bits of wood were depoſited, ſhe took away 
one or more of them every day, at the hazard of 
haſtening the deſtruction of thoſe French who 
were near her, ſince this was neceſſary, in order 
to inſure the ſafety of the reſt, Every thing hap- 
pened as ſhe expected. The Natches, on the day 
indicated by the ſignal agreed upon, not doubt- 
ing but all their allies were at that inſtant perpe- 
trating the ſame | tragical ſcene, fell upon the 
French, and deſtroyed them; but as the bits of wood 
had not been ſtolen from the other conſpirators, - 
all remained quiet; and this circumſtance alone 
ſaved the riſing colony. In caſe of a ſu; :priſe, they 
had nothing to oppoſe to ſo many enemies, but a 
few rotten pales, ill defended by. a handful of un- 
diſciplined vagabonds, almoſt unarmed. 1 
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Bur Perrier, in whom the authority was veſted, BOO K 
did not loſe that preſence of mind which courage. 
inſpires. The leſs he was able to reſiſt, the more 
haughtineſs he affected. Theſe appearances had, 
ſuch an effect, that either for fear of being ſuſ- 
pected, or in hopes of pardon, many of the con- 
fpirators joined with him to deſtroy. the Natches. 
This nation was put to the ſword, their houſes 
were burnt, and no remains of them were left but 
the place they had formerly occupied. 

Some few, however, of this unfortunate peo- 
ple, who happened to be diſperſed at a diſtance 
from the center of their dominions, had time to 
take refuge among the Chickaſaws, the moſt in- 
trepid nation in Louiſiana. - This nation had en - 
tered with greater warmth into the league againſt 
the French, than the reſt; their undaunted and 
- generous ſpirit made the laws of hoſpitality, which 
are inviolable among all ſavages, fill more ſacred 
to them; ſo that no perſon dared at firſt to inſiſt 
on their delivering up the Natches, to whom they 
had afforded refuge. But Bienville, who ſoon af- 
ter ſucceeded Perrier, had the boldneſs to demand 

that thoſe fugitives ſhould be given up. The In- 
dians had the courage to refuſe ; and he immedi- 
ately ſent out all the troops of the colony againſt 
them in 1736. They formed two ſeparate corps; 
one was repulſed with conſiderable loſs before the 
principal fort of the Chickaſaws ; the other was to- 
tally defeated in the open field. A ſecond attempt 
was made four years after to ſubdue them with 
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arms were as' unſucceſsful as before, till fome for- 
tunate incidents brought on an accommodation 
with the Indians. Since that period, nothing has 
diſturbed the repoſe of Louiſiana. We ſhall now 
ſee to what degree of proſperity this long peace 
has raiſed the colony 
What the Tu coaſts of Loviſana, which are all n 
French | 
have done on the gulph of Mexico, are in general flat, of- 
—_— _— ten overflowed, and every where covered with 
| fine ſand, as white as ſnow, and entirely barren. 
They are neither inhabited, nor capable of being 
ſo. No forts have ever been erected upon theſe 
coaſts, becauſe there is no poffibility of invading 
or making a deſcent upon them. The French 
have not eſtabliſhed any ſettlements on the weſt ſide 
of the Miſſiſippi. They had, indeed, formed ſome 
deligns on the bay of St. Barnard in 1721; but 
they miſcarried by the negle& of the officer who 
was intruſted with the execution of them. In- 
ſtead of obeying the orders that had been given 
him, he entered the river Magdalena, which lay 
in his way, failed up five or ſix leagues of it, car- 
ried off a few ſavages, and ne to the place 
from wher.ce he came. The next year, when an 
attempt was made to correct this miſtake, ' the 
polt was e 15 ſome e e e . Vera 
Cruz. 


To the eaſt of the MimGppi is 1 Fort | 
Mobile, on the banks of the river of the ſame | 
name, the courſe of which extends no leſs than 

. 3 one 
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one Wee and thirty leagues. It is intended as ST: ON 


a check upon the Chactaws, the Alibamous, 2d 


ſome ſmaller tribes, to keep them in alliance with 


Fr rance, and to ſecure their fur trade. The Spaniards 


of Penſacola buy up ſome proviſions and mer- 


chandiſe at this ſettlement. 
TukRk are a great number of outlets at - the 


mouth of the Miſſiſippi, which are not always to 


be found. in the ſame ſituation. Many of them 


are often dry. Some will only admit boats and 


canoes, and there is but one that can receive ſhips 
of five hundred tons burtnen. On the channel 
through which they mult fail, a kind of citadel 
is 3 which is called La Baliſe. Twenty leagues 
higher up are two forts which flank both ſides of 
the river, and defend it from all attacks. Though 
in themſelves but indifferent, they would yet be 


able to oppoſe the paſſage of a hundred ſhips, eſ⸗ : 


pecially as only one ſhip could come in at a time, 
and even that could neither caſt anchor, nor come 


to a mooring at that place. 
. Nzw OxLRAus is the firſt ſettlement that pre- 


entoitſelf. It is thirty leagues diſtant from the 


ſea. It was begun in 1717, but made no pro- 


greſs till 1722, when it became the chief place of 


the colony. At this period, the plan of a hand- 
ſome city was traced out, which has been gra- 
dually and inſenſibly, as it were, raiſed. The 
ſtreets are all ſtraight, and croſs, each other at 
right angles. They form ſixty-five detached pieces 


of ground, each containing fifty toiſes ſquare, 
* which 
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BOOK which are divided into twelve parcels for as ma- 

ap inhabitants to build upon. The. huts which 

\ formerly covered this great ſpace are now trans- 

formed into commodious houſes moſtly. built with 

brick. They are all ſurrounded with canals, -which 

communicate with each other. This was thought 

to be a neceſſary precaution againſt the floods. 

This city, intended to be the center of all inter- 

courſe between the mother country and the colony, 

was built on the eaſt fide of the river. The landing 

is ſo eaſy that the largeſt ſhips need only make a 

little bridge with planks in order to unload their 

goods. But when the waters are high, it is ne- 

ceſſary they ſhould haſten their departure, becauſe 

the quantity of wood that floats down the river at 

that time would accumvlate in the anchoring 
place, and cut the largeſt cables aſynder. 

Tux buildings are ranged in an uninterrupted 
line on both ſides of the river. Below new Orleans, 
they extend but five leagues, and are not very 
conſiderable. Lower down the land begins to di- 
miniſh-in width, and continues conſtantly to de- 
creaſe till it comes to the ſea. Upon this neck of 
land, nothing is to be ſeen but ſands and marſnhes 

, which afford no ſhelter to the human ſpecies, and 
are only fit for the reception of water fowls and 

ff Moſchettoes. The plantations up the Migifippi, © 
= - reach ten leagues above the town. The moſt diſ- 
1 tant have been cleared by Germans, who with in- 
defatigable labour have erected two villages, inha- 
bixed by the moſt induſtrious men in the colony. 


In | 


y A 
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In all this extent of fifteen leagues of cali BOOK 
XVI. 
land, the river has been embanked, to preſerve 


the lands from the inundations, which return 
regularly every ſpring. The bank is preſerved 
by broad ditches, cut round every field, to drain 
off the waters, which might otherwiſe overthrow 


this dike. 
THROUGHOUT the whole ſpace, the ſoil is very 


muddy, and extremely proper for productions that 
require a moiſt ſituation. When it becomes neceſſa- 
ry to break up any freſh ground, the great reeds 
with which it is overrun are firſt cut down. As 
ſoon as they are dry, they are ſet fire to. If the 
earth is then but ever fo lightly ſtirred, it pro- 
duces great plenty of rice, Indian corn, and all 
ſorts of grain, pulſe or other vegetables, that are 
ſown upon it, except wheat, which runs. to graſs 
from the too great luxuriancy of the ſoil. 
PossIBLY the inhabitants, which are ſcattered 
along the banks of the river, might have been more 
judiciouſly diſpoſed four or five hundred paces fur- 
ther off, or even at the diſtance of half a league, 
upon ſome little eminences, which are very frequent 5 
near that ſpot. A more pure air and a good bot- 
tom would have been found there, and, probably, 
| Wheat would have ſucceeded, when the woods had 
been cleared. The fertility of the grounds, if 
left open to the annual inundation of the river, 
could not have been equalled, becauſe the wa- 
ters, as they ſubſided, would conſtantly have en- 


riched them vich A freſh ſupply of lime, which 
would 
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BOOK would have greatly promoted vegetation. In pro- 
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— ceſs of time, both ſides of the Miſſiſippi would 


have been enriched by extenſive paſtures covered 
with inhumerable flocks and herds; a range of 
gardens, orchards, and plantations of rice, ſuffi- 
cient for a great number of inhabitants. This glo- 
rious proſpe&t might have been extended from 
New Orleans, all over the lower Louiſiana and 
thus a ſecond France would have e in 


America. 


Ixsr E Ap of this delightful prafpeſt, ten leagues 
Ge New Orleans, begins an immenſe deſert, 
where there are only two wretched towns, inha- 


| bited by ſavages. This deſert extends thirty 


leagues, as far as the place called Pointe Coupee, 
which is the work of European induſtry. Here 
the Miſſiſippi formerly made a conſiderable bend. 
Some Frenchmen, by digging at the bottom of a 
rivulet that ran behind. a point of land, brought 
the waters of the river into. it. They flowed with 

fuch impetuoſity into this new channel, that they : 
entirely cut off the remainder of the point, and 


by this circumſtance the navigation has been made 


ſhorter by fourteen leagues. The old bed of the 
river was ſoon dry, and was covered with ſuch 


large trees as aſtoniſhed all who had ſeen them 


ſpring up. This happy change gave life, ſtabi- 


lity and fame to one of the beſt ſettlements in _ 


pang 

The 1 ſettled on both ſides wa 4 ri. 
ver, have been their habitations with all 
8 | kinds 
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kinds of European fruit-trees, none of which have B Gs K 5 
degenerated. For their own conſumption they cul Lu 


tivate rice and maize, and for exportation cotton, 
and eſpecially tobacco. The ſale of their an 
is likewiſe a profitable article. 

Twenty leagues above the Pointe Coupte, the 
Red river falls into the Miſſiſippi; upon which 
the French have built a fort thirty-five leagues 
from the mouth of it. It was in the country of 
the Natſitoches that this foundation of power and 
commerce was laid. The deſign was to convey 
into the colony through this channel the gold 
and ſilver of New Mexico, which had already 
circulated near the ſpot. But theſe hopes were 
fruſtrated by the poverty of the inhabirants, and 
the little intercourſe they had with richer places. 
The only advantage reaped from that neigbour- 
hood was that it ſupplied oxen and horſes, which 
were not to be had in Louiſiana. Since they have 
multiplied there, and no ſupplies are wanted from 
abroad, that poſt, the inhabitants of which had 
not attended to agriculture, has continually dege- 
nerated; and this loſs is the more to be la- 
mented, as the colony of the Natches is ſtill in a 
greater decline. 

Irs ſituation, which is at a kites and ten 
leagues from the ſea, was the moſt favourable 
that Yberville could meet with in failing up the 
river. He found no ſpot more eligible for the 
capital of the intended colony. All who viewed 


Z ir _ him, were equally delighted with the ad- 


Yang 


7 


er 
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52K vantages it preſented. The climate was healthy 
= · and temperate; the ſoil fit for tobacco, cotton, 
indigo, and every kind of culture; the ground 
high enough to be in no danger from the onde 
tions; the country open, extenſive, wel! Wa- 
tered, and within reach of every ſettlement. that 
might be made. Irs diſtance from the ocean was 
no impediment to the arrival of ſhips. So flatter- 
q ing a proſpect very ſoon engaged a colony of five 
hundred men to ſettle there, when their intole- 
rable ambition occaſioned their total deſtruction by 
the hands of the exaſperated ſavages. Thoſe who 
came after to ſupply their place, and avenge their 
death, did not bring this ſettlement to any greater 
degree of proſperity, either becauſe they were 
7 negligent, or met with freſh difficulties. | 
5 A hundred and twenty leagues above the Nat- 
g ches is the colony of the Akanſas. It would have 
become very conſiderable, if the nine thouſand 
Germans, raiſed in the Palatinate with a view to 
form it, had arrived there ſafe. They were an 
honeſt and induſtrious people, but they all periſh- 
ed before they arrived at the place of their deſti- 
nation. The Canadians who fixed there in com- 
=== ing down the river, found a delightful climate, a 
= — fruitful foil, eaſe and tranquillity. As they had 
Wi! been accuſtomed to live with ſavages, they were 
not averſe from marrying the daughters of the 
Akanſas, and theſe alliances were attended with 
- the happieſt conſequences. There never was the 
| leaſt coolneſs between the two nations united by 
EE © 
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ele inter- marriages, though ſo dient from B 1 


each other. They have lived in that ſtate of com 
merce, and that intercourſe of good offices, which | "i 
the fluctuating ſtate of affairs occaſionally required. 
Tus like harmony, though in a leſs degree, 
ſubſiſts among the Illinois, who are three hundred : 
leagues diſtant from the Akanſas; for in America 
the nations are not contiguous as they are in Eu- 
rope, and are on that account more independent, 
both at home and abroad. They have no chiefs who 
to combine together, either to wreſt them from, 
or ſacrifice them to, each other ; and render their 
condition ſo miſerable, that they are indifferent to 
which they belong. The natipn of the Illinois, 
the moſt northern in Louiſiana, was conſtantly 
overcome, and always in danger of being deſtroy- 
ed by the Iroquois and other nations from the | 
north, when the French arrived among them from | 
Canada. Theſe Europeans, who were renowned for oy 
their valour in that part of the new continent, 
were favourably received and their intereſt court- 
ed, as being able to make the moſt vigorous op- 
| poſition againſt an old and inveterate enemy. The 
ſtrangers have ſo much increaſed, that they fill 
ſix conſiderable villages, while the natives, who 
were formerly very populous, are -now limited to 
three towns, which do not contain above two 
_ thouſand ſouls. Both have forſaken the river which 
gave.its name to the country, in order to ſettle | 
towards the ſouth of it on the more pleaſant and - _ 


fertile banks of the Miſfiſippi. This ſettlement, 
5 | . he 
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BOOK the fertility of which it is impoſſible ro exagge- 
XVI. 

9 is become the granary of the whole colony, 
and might ſupply it with plenty of corn, if it were 
peopled even as far as the ſea. Bur 1 of is far Oy: 

being in ſo proſperous a ſtate. 


Nzves did Louiſiana in its greateſt folendour rec- 
kon more than five thouſand white people, includ- 
ing twelve hundred men who compoſed the mili- 
tary force of the colony. This ſmall number was 
diſperſed through the banks of the Miſſiſippi, 
along an extent of five hundred leagues, and de- 

fended by two or three bad forts conſtructed at 
different diſtances :. it did not, however, conſiſt of 
the dregs of Europe, which France had ſent over 
into America, at the time when Law's ſyſtem was 
—_ eſtabliſhed. All thoſe miſerable men had fortu- 
'v : nately periſhed without leaving any poſterity. The 
—_— coloniſts of Louiſiana were robuſt men, arrived from 
Canada, or diſbanded ſoldiers, who had ſenſibly 
Preferred the labours of agriculture to a life of 
idleneſs, the natural conſequence of pride and pre- 5 
judice. Every inhabitant received from the go- 
3 vernment, not only a piece of ground, with ſeed 
to ſow it, but likewiſe a gun, an ax, a mattock, a 
cow and a calf, a cock and ſix hens, with a plenti- 
ful ſupply of wholeſome proviſions for three years. 
Some officers and a few men of ſubſtance had im- 
proved theſe riſing ſettlements by conſiderable 
plantations, which employed fix thouſand ſlaves. 
Bor the produce of their labour was very in- 
. The n exports of the colony 
| 2208 did 
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did not exceed 200,000 crowns *. They conſiſt- B 0 
ed of rice, planks, maize, and pulſe for the ſu- oo 
gar iſlands z cotton, indigo, tobacco and furs for 

the mother country. 


- Tuts ſettlement, which ſeemed: intended by na- What the 
| French 
ture for a capital- one, would,” probably, have might have 


| proſpered, had it not been for an original error —_— 
adopted of granting lands indiſcriminately to eve· | 
ry perſon who applied for them, and in the man- 
ner in which he deſired them. T here would not 
then have been any coloniſts ſeparated from each 
other by deſerts of ſeveral hundred leagues, and 
deſirous of forming ſuch a ſettlement as would 
have conſtituted a ſmall ſtate in Europe. Had 
they fixed in a common center, they might have 
_ aſſiſted each other, and living under the fas laws, 
have enjoyed all the advantages of a well · regulated 
ſociety. As population increaſed, the lands would 
have been cleared to a greater extent. Inſtead of 
a a few hordes of ſavages, we ſhould have ſeen a 
riſing colony, which might in time have become a 
Powerful nation, and procured infinite advantages 
to France. 
Taz French, who b . from fo- 
reign powers ſeventeen millions weight of to- 
bacco, would eaſily have been ſupplied with that 
commodity from Louiſiana. Twelve or fifteen 
thouſand men ſkilled in the cultivation of it, 
would have furniſhed a ſufficient quantity for the 
„ 
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B 88 conſumption of the whole kingdom. Such were 
w— the hopes the government entertained, when they 
ordered all the tobacco plantations in Guiana to 
be deſtroyed. Convinced that the lands in that 
province were adapted to more important and 
richer cultures, and would produce neceſſary ar- 

\ ticles of greater conſequence, they thought it 
would be advantageous both to the mother coun- 
try and the colony, to ſecure to Loviſiana, then 
in its infant ſtate, a market for that production, 
which would more eaſily ſucceed and bring in 
greater returns, as it required leſs time, expe- 

rience and expence. When Law, the projector 
„ undertaking, fell into diſcredit, his moſt 
| rational ſchemes were laid aſide, and ſhared the , 
. fame fate as thoſe which were merely the offspring 
of a diſordered imagination, The farmers of the 
revenue, who were gainers by this, miſtake, 
omitted nothing to encourage it; and every pa- 
triot muſt be allowed to ſay, that this is not one 
of the leaſt miſchiefs the finance has done to che ' 
monarchy. 


Tae wealth which tobacco on Lav pro- 
cured to the colony, would have made it ſenſible 
of the advantages that might be derived from the 

| ſpacious and beautiful meadows: with which that 
country abounds. They would ſoon have been 
covered with cattle ; whoſe hides would have ſup- 
plied the mother country with leather, without 
importing any from abroad, and whoſe fleſh when 
prepared and ſalted, would have been diſpoſed of 
| es in 


* 
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in the iſlands, inſtead: of Iriſh beef. Horſes and BO 0 * 
mules, multiplying in the ſame proportion as tbeͤꝛũñ:Fœ: 


horned cattle, would have freed the French colo- 
nies from the dependence they have always had 
upon the Engliſh _ ane, for this eben 
article | a 

As Sen as the een had nne to exert 
chhmfilaics, they would have proceeded from one 
branch of induſtry to another. They could not 
poſſibly avoid building ſhips, becauſe they had 
the materials at hand. The country was covered 
with wood fit for the hull, and the. fir-trees that 
grew in great plenty along the coaſt, would have 
afforded maſts and tar. There was no want of 
oak for the planks, and if there had been, it might 
have been ſupplied by cypreſs, which is leſs apt 
to ſplit, bend or break, and whoſe additional 
thickneſs might have compenſated for its want of 
ſtrength and hardneſs. They might eaſily have 
grown hemp for the ſails and rigging. Nothing, 
perhaps, need have been imported but iron; and 
it is even more than probable that there are iron 
mines in Louiſiana. It is likely that the govern · 
ment, encouraged by the ſucceſs of individuals, 
would ſoon have erected. docks for ſhip- building, 
and ſtorehouſes ready for ene and: -icting 


out fleets in America. i 


Tus foreſts being felled for theſe' bar 
vier any expence, and even with advantage, 
the ground would have been laid open for corn, 
cotton, indigo, flax or olive trees; and even ſilk 

. „„ 9 8 * 
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28 might have been undertakep with ſucceſs, when 


XVI. 
once the colony had been ſufficiently populous to 


attend to an employment, which the milcneſs of 
the climate, the increaſe of mulberry trees, and 
ſome ſucceſsful trials had conſtantly invited them 
to undertake. In ſhort, what might not have 
been expected from a country, where the air is 
temperate, the ground even, freſh, and fertile; 
and which properly ſpeaking had never yet been 
inhabited, but travecſed gareleſly, by aner 
equally. deſtitute of {kill And conduct. 
- Hap: Loviſiana attained to that e per- 
fection it was capable of, its harbour would ſoon 
have been made more eaſy: of acceſs and more 
commodious; and this: might | naye been done by | 


attending conſtantly to it, without incurring-any | 


great expence. For this purpoſe it would have 
been ſufficient to have ſtopped up all thoſe uſeleſs 
Paſſes, which are rather a hindrance than a help 
to navigation, with the floating trees waſhed down 
by the riyer. The whole force of the ſtream be- 
ing thus confined to one channel, it would have 
become deeper at the mouth of the river, and the 
bar which almoſt ſhuts it up, would, probably, 
have been removed. The largeſt ſhips might 
then have ſailed into che Miſſiſippi with more eaſe 
and ſafety than the ſmalleſt do at preſent. After 
- this, thoſe. thick foreſts that intercept the wind 
might haye been felled, and the navigation up 
the river to New Orleans rendered leſs. tedious. 
Berry art and ſcience 8 uſeful improvement, 
would 
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ok have ſucceſſively appeared to form a flou- To 8 


riſping and nige Wien in that eee my 
plain. 


when ſhe ceded, that country, which alone could ifiana to 
the Spa- 

compenſate her former loſſes, and gave it up Bore 
Spain, to whom it could only be a burthen. Ir, Whether 
may, perhaps, for a long time remain a political gh to do 
problem, whether this ceſſion was not alike detti - mu. 
mental to both kingdoms, which were equally 
weakened by it; the one, by giving up what ſhe 
ought, to have retained, and the other by accept- 
ing what ſhe could not keep. But in à moral 
view, may it not be conſidered as an illegal act 
thus to have ſold or given away the members of 
the community to a foreign power? For what. - 
right has a prince to diſpoſe of his ſotzects "oe | 
out their conſent ? | 

War becomes of the rights of the 1 i if 
all is que from the, nation to the prince, and no- 
thing from the prince to the nation ?. Are there 
then no rights but thoſe of princes? Theſe Pte: 
tend to derive their power from God alone. This 
maxim which js invented by the clergy, only with a 
delign of raiſing kings above the people, that they 
themſelves may command even kings in the name 
of the deity, is no more than an iron chain, to 
bind a whole nation under the power of one man. 
It is no longer a mutual tie of loge and virtue, f 
intereſt and fidelity, that gives 5 one fon; the, 
rule sin the;midh. e iodine 
9 5 7 Ber 
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BOOK Bur why ſhould the ſovereign authority wiſh to 
wx conceal its being derived from men? Kings are 

ſufficiently informed by nature, experience, hif- 
_ tory, and their own conſciouſneſs; that it is of the 
people they hold all they poſſeſs, whether con- 
quered by arms, or acquired by treaty. As they 
receive from the people all the marks of obe- 
dience, why ſhould they refuſe to accept from 
them all the rights of authority? Nothing is to be 
apprehended from voluntary ſubmiſſion, nor is any 
thing to be obtained by the abuſe of uſurped power. 
It can only be ſupported by violence ; and is it poſ- 
| fible'that a prince can be happy who commands 
only by force, and is obeyed only through fear? 
He cannot fit eaſy upon his throne, when he can - 
itz without aſſerting that he holds his crown 
from God alone. Every man may more truly af- 
firm, that he holds from God his life, his liberty, 
the unalienable right of being governed only by 
reaſon and juſtice. The welfare then and ſecuritß 
5 of the people is the ſupreme law on which all 
| others depend. This is, undoubredly, the real 
fundamental law of all ſociety.” It is by this we 
muſt interpret every particular law which muſt be 

derived from this . and ſerve 0 5 
and ſupport it. . | 

Ix we apply this rule to the treaties of dwifck 
and ceſſion which kings make between them- 
ſelves, will it appear that they have the right 'of - 
3 -  boying, felling or exchanging their ſubjects with- N 
| out their Pag ; Shall Princes chen arrogate to 
: | FS: 5 
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themſelves the barbarous right of ad of 


mortgaging their provinces and their ſubjects aa f 


they would their effects or eſtates; while the ſup- 
plies granted for the ſupport of their houſe, the 
foreſts of their domain, the jewels of their crown, 
are all ſacred unalienable effects, which we muſt 
never have recourſe to, even in the moſt preſſing 
exigencies of the ſtate ?— Methinks. 1 hear the 
voice of a numerous colony exclaiming from 
America, and addreſſing the mother _— 55 
the following terms. ; 
Wr have I done to thee, that Sia ſhouldft 
ce deliver me up into the hands of a ſtranger ? 
% Did I not ſpring from thy loins? Have I not 

« ſown, planted, cultivated, and reaped for thee 
„ alone? When thy ſhips conveyed me to theſe. 
< ſhores,” fo different from thy own. happy. cli- 
mate, didſt thou: not engag e for ever to protect 
CL me with thy fleets and armies ? Have I not 
« fought | in ſupport of thy rights, and defended 
the country thou gaveſt me? After having fer- 
tilized it by my labour, have I not maintained 
4 jt for thee at the expence of my blood ? Thy 
children were my parents or my brethren; thy 
% laws my boaſt, and thy name my pride: that 
% name which [ have ſtriven to render illuſtrious 
among nations to whom it was unknown. I 
have procured thee friends and allies among 
* the ſavages.” I flattered myſelf with the 
thought that I might one day come in compe- 
*«- tition- with thy rivals, and be the terror of thy 
£325 E 3 1 enemies. 
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— 
the very concealment of which was a treachery. 
Onfceeling, ungrateful parent, how could'ſt thou 
break, in n to the dictates of nature, 
the ties by which I was attached to thee, even 
from my birth? While with inceſſant and pain- 
ful toil I was reſtoring to thee. the tribute of 


(e 
8 


17 


enemies. But thou haſt forſaken me. Thew 
haſt bound me without my conſent by a treaty, 


nouriſhment and ſubſiſtence I had received 


from thee, I wiſhed for no other comfort than 
that of living and dying under thy law. That 
comfort thou haſt refuſed me. Thou haſt torn 
me from my family to deliver me up to a maſ- 
ter whom I did not approve. | Reſtore my pa- 
rent to me”; reſtore me to him whoſe name 1 


have been uſed to call upon from my earlieſt 


infancy. It is in thy power to make me fab- 
mit againſt my will to a yoke which 1 abhor ; 1 
but this ſubmiſſion will only be temporary. I 
ſhall languiſh, and periſh with grief and weak- : 
neſs; or if I ſhould recover life and vigour, it 


(e 


will only be to withdraw myſelf from connec- 
tions I deteſt; though I ſhould even be com- 
pelled to deliver myſelf up to thy enemies? 

_ Lovistana being in fact opprefled by her neẽw 


| maſters, was dec of ſhaking off a yoke which 
ſhe abhorred even before 1 it was esel 3 but be- 
ing rejected by France when ſhe endeavoured to 
put herſelf again under her protection, ſhe re- 
turned under the dominion of the ſame power 
from whole chains ſhe had ttempted to free her- 


|, 4 
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elk. The cruelties ſhe has experienced from the 390 K 
reſentment of an incenſed government, have — 
ſerved only to increaſe a hatred already too inve- 
terate to be forgotten. With ſuch diſpoſitions, 
the colony can ſcarce fatter itſelf with the proſpect 
of any degree of proſperity. Canada, though it 1 
has likewiſe changed its mother country, will not 1 
meet with the ſame obſtacles to its improvement. ie 

At the peace of Utrecht, this vaſt country was state . 
in a ſtate of weakneſs and miſery not to be con We 
ceived. This was owing to the French who firſt of Utrecht. 
came chere, and who rather threw themſelves into 
this country, than ſettled. in it. Moſt of them 
had done nothing more than run about the 
woods; the more ſenſible: among them had at- 
tempted ſome cultures, but without choice or 
plan. A piece of ground, haſtily tilled and built 
upon, was as haſtily forſaken. The expences, 
however, the government had laid out, together 

with the profits of the fur trade, afforded ſome- 
times the inhabitants a tolerable ſubſiſtence; but 
a ſeries of unfortunate wars ſoon deprived chem of 
theſe - advantages. In 1714, the exports from 
Canada did not exceed a hundred thouſand 
crouns “. This ſum, added to 350,000 livres , 
which the government ſent over every year, was 
all the colony had to- depend upon, for the pay. 
ment of the goods they received from Europe. 
And indeed theſe were ſo few, that the generality 
were reduced to wear ſkins like the Indians. 
| Ez. 5: T2001 0 
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B 6 2 K Such was the diſtreſsful ſituation of the far greater 


Populati- 


on, agri- 


eulture, 
manners, 


govern- 
ment, 
» fiſheries, 


induſtry, 


and reve- 


nues of 
: e Canada. 


— 


part of twenty thouſand French, ofen to in- 
habit theſe immenſe regions. 

Tux happy ſpirit which at that time aim 
the ſeveral parts of the world, rouſed Canada 
from that ſtate of indolence and inactivity in which 
it had ſo long been plunged. It appears from the 
eſtimates 2 in 1753 and 1758, which were 
nearly equal, that the- inhabitants amounted- to 
91,000, excluſive of the regular troops, whoſe 


numbers varied according to the different exigen- 


cies of the colony. 


THis calculation did not include the many al · 
lies diſperſed throughout an extent of 1200 lea- 


gues in length, and of conſiderable breadth, nor 


the 16,000 Indians who dwelt in the center of the 


French ſettlements, or in their neigbourhood, 


None of theſe were ever conſidered as ſubjects, 
though they lived in the midſt of a great Euro- 
. pean colony: the ſmalleſt clans Mill preſerved 


their independence. All men talk of liberty, 
but the ſavage alone enjoys it. Not only thé 


whole nation, but every individual is truly free. 


The conſciouſneſs of his independence influences 


all his thoughts and actions. He would enter the 


palace of an Aſiatic monarch, in the ſame manner 
as he would the cottage of a peaſant, and neither 
be dazzled with his iplendour, nor awed: by his 
Power. It is his own. ſpecies, it is mankind, it is 
his equal that he loves and reſpects, but he would 


hate a maſter and deſtroy him. 


Pak 


— 
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| Parr of the French colony was cd in B 589 K 
ps cities. Quebec, the capital of Canada, is 
1500 leagues diſtant from France, and 120 le- 
cues from the ſea. It is built in the form ef ap - I 
amphitheatre, on a peninſula, made by the river 
St. Lawrence, and the river St. Charles, and com- 
mands a proſpect over extenſive fields, which 
ſerve to enrich it, and over a very ſafe road that 
will admit upwards of two hundred ſhips. It is 
three miles in circumference. Two thirds of this 
circuit are defended by the water and the rocks, 
which are a better ſecurity than the fortifications | 
erected on the ramparts that divide the peninſula. - 
The houſes are tolerably well built. The inhabi- 
tants were computed at about 10, ooo at the be- 
ginning of the year, 1739. This place was the 
center of commerce, and the ſear of en 
ment. | 5 | a + 495} 
The city of the Tro rois 8 bly ten years OD 7 
neter than Quebec, and ſituated thirty leagues 5 
| higher, was raiſed with a view of encouraging the 
trade with the northern Indians. But this ſettle=- 
ment, though promiſing at firſt, never contained 
more than 1300 inhabitants, becauſe the fur trade 
was ſoon diverted from this market, and carried 
entirely to Montt... pcs 7 
MonT&REAL is an iſland, ten leagues long and 
almoſt four broad, formed by the river St. Law- 
rence, ſixty leagues above Quebec. It is the moſt | 
temperate, pleaſant and fruitful ſpot in all the | 
country. A few huts thrown up there as it were —— 
VER. p by : 
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; by chance in 1640, were improved to a regular 
— built town, which contained four thouſand inha- 
bitants. At firſt it lay expoſed to the inſults of 
the ſavages, but was afterwards incloſed with 
flight palliſades, and then with a wall, conſtructed 
about fifteen feet high, with battlements. It felt 
to decay, when the inroads of the Iroquois obliged 
the French to erect forts a a vp the TW 
to fecure the fur trade. 

Fas other coloniſts, hd were not mee 
within the walls of theſe three cities, did not live 
in towns, but were ſcattered along the banks of 
the river St. Lawrence. None ere to be ſeen 
near the mouth of that river, where the ſoil is 
rogged and barren, and where no corn will ripen. 
The firſt habitations to the fouth, were built at 
fifty leagues, and to the north, at twenty leagues 
below Quebec; they were at a great diſtance from 
each other, and their produce! was but indifferent. 
No very fertile fields were to be found but in the 
neighbourhood of its capital, and they improved 
as one approached Montreal. There cannot be a 
more beautiful proſpect than the rich borders of 
that long and broad canal. Detached woods ad- 
ding beauty to the tops of the verdant mountains; 
meadows covered with flocks, fields crowned with 
ripening - corn, ſmall ſtreams of water flowing 
down to the river, churches and caſtles, ſeen at 
intervals through the trees, exhibited a ſucceſſion 
of the moſt inchanting views. Theſe would have 
8 ſtil} more ä if the edict of 1745 
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had been obſerved, which forbad the colohiſt BOOK 
from dividing his plantations, unleſs they were an 
acre and a half in front, and thitty or forty acres 
in depth. Indolent heirs would not then have 
torn in pieces the inheritance of their fathers. 
They would have been compelled to form new 
plantations; and vaſt ſpaces of fallow land would 
no longer have n neh and cultivated 
plains. - See 
Narbkx herſelf directed the Javits of the 
huſbandman, and taught him that watery and 
ſandy grounds, and thoſe where the pine, tlie fir 
tree and the cedar grew ſolitary, were unfavour- 
able to agriculture 3 but wherever he found a foil 
covered with maple, oak, beach, hornbeam and 
ſmall cherry trees, he might reaſonably expect 
that his Wheat would yield twenty times, and his 
Indian corn thirty times as much as before, win. | 
| out the trouble of manuring. © 
Tu plantations though not equalhy large, all 
afforded a ſufficient ſupply for the wants of their 
| teſpective owners. There were few of them that 
did not yield maize, barley, flax, hemp, tobacco, 
pulſe, and por-herbs in great plenty, 1 18 FEE 
lent i in mer Ring 
Mosr of the inhabitants had a ſcore of ſheep ' 
whoſe wool was very valuable to them, ten or a 
dozen milch cows, and five or fix oxen for the 
plough. The carte were ſmall, but their fleſn 
was excellent, and theſe people ved much better 
than our * people do in Europ. 


WIr 
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Wrru this kind of afflyence, they could afford 


— keep a good number of horſes; which were 


not fine, but fit for drudgery, and able to per- 
form journeys of amazing length upon the ſnow. 
And indeed the coloniſts took ſuch delight in in- 
© creaſing the breed of them, that in winter time they 
would feed them with the corn which they them- 
ſelves wanted ſometimes at another ſeaſon, * 
Suck was the ſituation of the 83,000 French, 5 
diſperſed or collected on the banks of the river 
St. Lawrence. Above the head of the river, and 
in what is called the upper country, there were 
8000 more, who were rather addicted to et 
and trade than to huſbandry. 5 
Tukix firſt ſettlement was Cee or Won] 
Frontenac, built in 1671 at the entrance of the 
lake Ontario, to ſtop the inroads of the Engliſh 
and Iroquois. The bay of this place ſerved as a 
harbour for the men of war and trading veſſels be- 
| longing to this great lake, which might with more 
propriety, be called a ſea, and where ſtorms are 
almoſt as irequent. and as dreadful. as on hn ” 
ocean. ; 2 FF pos i . | 
BxrwE Ex the a 8 and Erie each of 
which meaſures 300 leagues in circumference, lies 
a tract of land deep leagues in extent. This 
tract 1s interſected towards the middle by the fa- 
mous fall of Niagara, which from its height, 
breadth and ſhape, and from the quantity and 
impetuoſity of its waters, is juſtly accounted the 
moſt wonderful cataract in the world. It was 
3535 by _ above 
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above this grand and awful water=fall, that Prince B "oO: K 
bad erected fortifications, with a deſign to prevent — 


the ladians em carryilig br W to che val 
nation. . . 
Beronb the lake Erie is an extent of land, dir. 
tiaguiſned by the name of the Streight, which ex- 
ceeds all Canada for the mild neſs of the climate, 
the beauty and variety of the proſpects, the rich - 
neſs of the ſoil, and the profuſion of game and 
fiſh, Nature has laviſhed all her bleſſings to en- 
rich this delightful ſpot. But this was not the 
motive that determined the French to ſettle there 
in the beginning of the preſent century. It was 
the vicinity of ſeveral Indian nations who could 
fupply them with conſiderable quantities of furs) 
and, indeed, this trade increaſed very faſt. 
Tux ſucceſs of this new ſettlement proved faral 
to the poſt of Michillimakinach, a hundred lea- 
gues further, between the lake Michigan;” the 
lake Huron, and the lake Superior, which are all 
three navigable. The greateſt part of the trade 
which uſed to be carried on there with the natives, 
was transferred to the Streight, where it con- 
tinued. e nne 
| Besrpes the forts already wendete Getier 
fome of leſs note, built in different parts of the 
country; either upon rivers, or at the openings 
between the mountains. The firſt ſentiment in- 
tereſt inſpires, is that of miſtruſt, and its firſt im- 
pulſe, is that of attack or defence. Each of theſe 
1 was provided with A x garriſon,” which de- 
fended 
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1 S 8. — ended the French who, were ſettled in the neigh- = 
5 — bourhood. There were in all $990 z. wha 
inhabued the upper country. don 91 
Taz manners of the 3 fa whey ſertled ; 1 f 
Canada were not always anſwerable to. the climate 
they inhabited. Thoſe that lived in the country, 
ſpent their winter in idleneſs, penſively ſitting by 
their fire-ſide. When the return of ſpring called 
them out to the indiſpenſable labours of the field, 
they ploughed the ground ſuperficially without 
ever manuring it, ſowed it careleſsly, and then 
returned to their former. indolent manner of life 
ill. harveſt time. As the people were too proud 
or too lazy to. work by. the day, ach 99 — was 
was to th frm of that ſprightly j joy, „e on a 
ne ſummer's day enlivens the reapers, While they 
are gathering in their rich harveſt, That of the 
Canadians, Was confined. to a ſmall quantity of 
corn of each kind, a little hay and tobacco, a few 
cyder-apples, cabbage, and onions. This WAS. * | 
whole produce of a plantation i in that country. 
.T HIS amazing, negligence might be owing to 
1 ſeveral cauſes. The exceſſive cold in winter, 
* which froze up the rivers, totally prevented them 
from exerting their abilities. They contracted - 
ſuch a habit of idleneſs during the continuance of 
38 the ſevere weather for eight months ſucceſſively, 
RR labour appeared. inſupportable. to them even 
in the fineſt weather. The numerous feſtivals 
ade by their rell, l owed, its in- 
creaſe 
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creaſe to their eſtabliſhment, prevented the firſt BOOK, 
XVI. 
exertion, as well as interrupted the progreſs of in- — 
duſtry. Men are feady enough to comply with 
that ſpecies of devotion. that flatters their indo- 
lence. Laſtly, a paſſion for war, which had been 
purpoſely encouraged among theſe bold and 
courageous men, made them averſe from the la- 
bours of huſbandry. Their minds were ſo entirely 
captivated witch military glory, that they thought 
only = ws OG _ N e in it without 
* 
: Tux benin of the cities, eſpecially of alle 
capital, ſpent the winter as well as the ſummer, 
in a conſtant ſcene of diſſipation. They were 
alike inſenſible to the beauties of nature, and to 5 
the pleaſures of imagination; they had no taſte 
for arts or ſciences, for reading or inſtruction. 
Their only paſſion was amuſement, and perſons 
of all ages were fond of dancing at aſſemblies. 
This manner of life conſiderably increated the in- 
fuence of the women, who were poſſeſſed of every 
attractions, except thoſe ſoft emotions of the ſoul, 
which alone conſtitute the merit and the charm of 
beauty. Lively, gay, and addicted to coquettry 
and gallantry, they were more fond of inſpiring | 
than feeling the tender paſſions. There appeared 1 
in both ſexes a greater degree of devotion than 
virtue, more religion than probity, a higher ſenſe 
of honour than of real honeſty. Superſtition took 


place of morality, which will always be the caſe. 
wherever men are taught to- beligve that ccremo- 1 


* 5 
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BOOK nies will compenſate for good works, and: that 


3 
5 —— crimes are expiated by prayers.” | 


= |  Ipteness, prejudice and levity would never n 
18 gained ſuch an aſcendant in Canada, had the go- 
vernment been careful to turn the attention of the 
people to laſting and uſeful objects. But all the 
coloniſts were required to pay an implicit obedi- 
ence to a mere military authority. They were un- 
acquainted with the ſlow and ſure proceſs of laws. 
The will of the chief, or of his delegates, was an 
oracle, which they were not even at liberty to in- 
terptet; an awful decree, which they were to 
| ſubmit to without examination. Delays, repre- 
8 ſentations, excuſes of honour, were ſo many crimes 
| : in the eyes of a deſpotic ruler, who had uſurped 
| 2 power of puniſhing or abſolving merely by his 
Vvword. He had in his own power all favours and 
penalties, rewards and puniſnments; the right. of 
impriſoning without the ſhadow of a crime, and the 
| ſtill more formidable right of enforcing a reve- 
WW —- rence for his decrees as ſo many acts of juſtice, 
| 1 though they were but the EY fallies of * 
own caprice. 45 
In early times, this aged, power was not 
| exerciſed in matters of military / diſcipline and po- 
litical adminiſtration only, but extended even to 
civil juriſdiction. The governor decided abſolutelß 
and without appeal, all differences ariſing between 
the coloniſts. Theſe conteſts were fortunately very 
rare, in a country where all things might almoſt 
be ſaid to be in common. This dangerous au- 
. | + 1 
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1 ſubſiſted till 1663, at which period a tri- 'B 0 0 K. 
XVI. 


bunal was erected in the capital, for the definitive 


trial of all eauſes depending throughout the colo- 


ny. The cuſtom of Paris, modified in conformity 
to local circumſtances, formed the code of their laws. 
Tunis code was not mutilated or disfigured by a 


- 


mixture of revenue laws. The adminiſtration of 


\ 22 8 | 5h. | i 
the finances in Canada, only required a few fines 


of alienation; a trifling contribution from the in- 
habitants of Quebec and Montreal towards main- 
taining the fortifications; and ſome duties upon 
all goods imported and exported, which, indeed, 
were too high. In 1747, all theſe ſeveral articles 
brought no more than 260, 200 P livres into the 
i 1. 12 i yy 
Tax lands were not taxed by „ but 


were not on that account entirely exempt from 


taxes. A great error was committed at the firſt 
ſettling of the colony, in granting to officers, and 


_ gentlemen à piece of land, from two to four 
leagues in front, and unlimited in breadth. 
Theſe great proprietors, who were men of mode 


rate fortunes, and unſkilled - in agriculture, were 
vnable to manage ſuch | vaſt | eſtates, and were 


therefore, under a neceſſity of making over their 
lands: co ſoldiers or planters, upon condition that 


pay them a kind of ground. rent or 


they 


America ſomething. ſimilar to the feudal. govern- 
ment, Which was ſo long fatal to Europe. The 


homage for ever. This was introducing 19 0 


. Toad ceded ninety acres to each of his vaſſals, who 


Vor, V. eee eee £12914 on 
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B O0 O E on their part engaged to work in his mill, to pay 
XVI. him annually one or two ſols per acre, and a 
—— buſhcl and a half of corn for the entire grant. 
This tax, though but .a ſmall one, maintained 
a conſiderable number of idle people, at the ex- 
pence of the only claſs with which a colony aught 
to have been peopled. The truly uſeful inhabi - 
tants who were engaged in laborious employments, 2 
found the burthen of maintaining an annuitant | 
nobility increaſed, iby the additional exactions of 
the clergy. In 1667, the tithes were impoſed. 
They were, indeed, reduced to a twenty-fixth part 
of the crops, notwithſtanding the clamours of that 
rapacious body; but ſtill this was n oppreſſion in 
a country where the clergy had property allotted 
them which was ſufficient for their maintenance. 
So many impediments previouſly oppoſed to the 
progreſs of agriculture, diſabled the colony from 
paying for the neceſſaries that came from the 
mother country. The French miniſtry were at 
laſt ſo fully convinced of this truth, that after 
\ having always obſtinately oppoſed the eſtabliſn · 
ment of manufactures in America, they. thought it 
their intereſt even to promote them in 17506. But 
tthoſe late encouragements had very little effect, 
and the united induſtry of the coloniſts could ne- 
ver produce more than a few. e ligens, en 
. ſome very bad woollens. 
. Tur fiſheries were not much more PR >> ey to 
; than the manufactures. The only one that could 
become an object of exportation was that of the 
ſeal. This animal has been ranked in the claſs of 
UT | IIA Fig ä 
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fiſh, though he is not dumb, is always dee B O bak | 
on land, and lives more on dry ground than in the xvI. 
water. His head is ſomewhat like that of a maſ W 
till. He has four paws which are very ſhort,” eſ- | 
pecially the hinder: ones, which ſerve him rather to 
crawl than to walk upon. They are ſhaped like 
fins, but the fore feet have claws. His ſkin is 
hard, and covered with ſhort hair. He is at firſt 
white, but turns ſandy or black, as he grows up. 
Sometimes he is of all theſe three different colours. 
Tnxkx are two different kinds of ſeals. The 
larger one ſometimes weighs two thouſand pounds, 
and ſeems to have a ſharper ſnout than the others. 
The ſmall ones, whoſe ſkin is commonly marbled, 
are active, and more dexterous in extricating 
themſelves out of the ſnares that are laid for 
them. The Indians have the art of taming them 
ſo far as to make them follow them. 
Tazy couple upon the rocks, and ſometimes 
on the ice, and it is there alſo that the dams bring 
forth their young. They commonly bear two, 
and they vſvally ſuckle them in the water, but 
more frequently on land. When they want to 
teach them to ſwim, it is ſaid they carry them up- 
on their backs, drop them now and then into the 
water, then take them up again, and proceed in 
this manner till they are ſtrong enough to ſwim cf 
themſelves. Moſt little birds flutter about from 
ſpray to ſpray, before they venture to ſiy abroad; . 
the eagle carries her young, to train them up to 
8 encounter the boilterous winds; it is not theres 
F 2 fore 
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His rORVY Or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
B O o K fore ſurpriſing, that the ſeal produced on land, 1 


XVI. 
3 There is a very ſimple manner of fiſhing for 


ſhould uſe her little ones to live under water. 


theſe amphibious animals; who are uſed, when 
they are in the ſea to enter into the creeks with 
the tide. As ſoon as ſome place is diſcovered 


| where they reſort in ſhoals, it is ſurrounded with 


nets and ſtakes, only taking care to leaye a little 
opening for them to get in. At high water this 
opening is ſtopped up, and when the tide is gone 


down, the fiſh remains on dry ground. All that is 


neceſſary is to kill them. Sometimes the fiſher- 
men get into a canoe, and follow them to their 
lurking places, where they fire upon them the mo- 
ment they put their heads out of water to take in 
air. If they are only wounded, they are eaſily 

caught; if they are killed, they ſink directly, but 


are fetched up by great dogs, that are trained up 


to dive for them ſeven or eight fathom under water. 
Tur ſkin of the ſeal was formerly uſed for 
muffs, but afterwards to cover trunks, and to 


make ſhoes and boots. When it is well tanned, 


the grain is not unlike that of morocco leather. 


II it is nor quite ſo fine, e it Ferne 


colour longer. 
Tux fleſh of the ſeal ; is 3 allowed to "I 


; good, but it turns to better account if it is boiled 
down to oil. For this purpoſe, it is ſufficient" to 


ſet it on the fire in a copper or earthen veſſel. It 
is thought frequently ſufficient to ſpread the fat 


upon large ſquares made of boards, where it melts 
. 7 | * 


\ 


X Ic is uſed for burning and drefling leather. 
_  Frveor fix ſmall ſhips were fitted out yearly from 


5 rence, and one or two leſs for the Caribbee iſlands. 
It received from the iſlands nine or ten veſſels laden 
with rum, molaſſes, coffee, and ſugar; and from 
France abour thirty ſhips, whoſe lading together 
might amount to nine thouſand tons. 

Ix the interval between the two laſt wars, which 
was the moſt flouriſhing period of the colony, the 


up the deficiency. - 


was brought in from time to time by the new ſet- 
tlers, did not continue in the country, becauſe the 
neceſſitous ſtate of the colony ſoon occaſioned it 
to return. This was a great obſtacle to the pro- 


Bog for the uſe of all the French ſettlements in 
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of itlelf, and the oil runs off through an opening z oo * 


made for that purpoſe. It keeps clear for a long XVI. 
time, has no bad ſmell, and leaves no ſediment, 


Canada for the ſeal fiſhery 1 in the gulph of St. Law- 


exports did not exceed 1,200,000 * livres in furs, 

| 800,000 + in beaver, 250,000 I in ſeal oil, the 

ſame in flour and peas, and 150,000 livres & in 
wood of all kinds. Theſe ſeveral articles put to- 

gether, amounted but to 2,650,000 livres || a year, 

a ſum inſufficient to pay for the commodities ſent 

from the mother country. - The goverment AE, 5 


: Warn the French were in poſſeſſion of Cana- 
| da; they had very little ſpecie. The little that 


greſs of commerce and agriculture. In 1670, the 
court of Verſailles coined a particular ſort of mo- 


: "#73 ; America, 
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720 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
BO O Kk America, and ſet a nominal value upon it, ohe 
xvt. fourth above the current coin of the mother coun- 
try. But this expedient was not productive of the 
aadvantages that were expected, at leaſt with re. 
gard to New France. They, therefore, contriv- 
ed to ſubſtitute paper currency inſtead of metal, 
for the payment of the troops, and other expences 
of government. This ſucceeded till the year 1713, 
when the engagements that had been made with 
the adminiſtrators of the colony were not faithfully 
obſerved. Their bills of exchange drawn upon 
the treaſury of the mother country were not ho—- 
noured, and from that time fell into diſcredit. 
They were at laſt paid off in TROY with the loſs 
of five· eighths. 

Tris event occaſioned the 8 of the uſe of 
ſpecie in Canada; but this expedient laſted only 
two years. The merchants found it troubleſome, 
chargeable and hazardous to ſend money to France, 
and ſo did all the colonies who had any remittances 
to make; ſo that they were the firſt to ſollicit the 
re: eſtabliſnment of paper currency. This conſiſt- 
| ed of cards, on which were ſtamped the arms of 

France and Navarre, and they were ſigned by the 
. governor, the intendant and the comptrolter. 

They were of twenty-four *, twelve , fix $, and 

three livres ; and of thirty I, fifteen'*®, and ſe- 

ven ſols and a half r. The value of the whole 

number that was made out, did not cara a mil- 

| | | . lion 
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llon of livres 4. When this ſum was not ſufß⸗ BOOK 
cient for the demands of the public, the defi- xvT. 
ciericy was made up by orders ſigned only by the PO ION 


intendant. This was the firſt abuſe; but one 
of ſtill greater conſequente was that their number 
was unlimited. The ſmalleſt were of twenty ſols T, 
and the higheſt of a hundred livres 1. Theſe dif- 
ferent papers circulated in the colony, and ſup- 
plied the want of ſpecie till the month of Octo- 
der. This was the lateſt ſeaſon for the ſhips to 
ſail from Canada. Then all this paper · currency 
was turned into bills of exchange payable in 
France by the government, which was ſuppoſed 
to have made uſe of the value. But they were ſo 
multiplied by the year 1754, that the royal trea- 
fury could no longer anſwer ſuch large demands, 
and was forced to protract the payment. An un- 
fortunate war that broke out two years after, ſo 
increaſed their number, that at laſt they were pro- 
hibited. This preſently raiſed the price of all 
commodities to an immoderate degree; and as, 
on account of the enormous expences of the war, 
the King was the chief conſumer, he alone bore. 
the Joſs : arifing from the diſcarded. paper, and from 
the dearneſs of the goods. In 1759, the miniſtry 
were obliged to ſtop payment of the Canada bills, 
till their origin and their real value could be 

traced. They amounted to an alarming number. 
The annual expences of government for Cana- 
da, which in 1729 did not . 400,000 li- 
F 4 vres, 
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Book vres*, and before 1749 never, were greater than 
Xvi. 1,700,000 +: were immenſe. after that period, 
—— The year 1750 cot 2,100,0004, the year 1751, 
2,700,000; the year 1752, 4,090,000 ||; the ytar 
1753, 5,390,000 **, the year 1754, 4,450.000TFF1 
the year 1755, 6,100,000 {7 ; the year 1786, 
11,300,000 FF 3 the year 1757, 19,250,000 I 
- the year 1758, 27,900,000 ; the year 1759, 
26, oO, oo fr; the firſt eight months of the 
year 1760, 13,500,000 FFF. Of theſe prodigious 
ſums, ninety millions $FF were owing at the peace, 
Tris infamous debt was traced up to its origin, 
and the enormities that had given riſe to it were 
inquired into, as far as the diſtance of time and 
place would allow. The greateſt delinquents, who 
were become ſo in conſequence of the unlimited 
power and credit given by the government, were 
legally condemned to make conſiderable reſtitu- 
1 tions. They were however Kill. too moderate. 
| The claims of private creditors were all diſcuſſed. 
Fortunately for them and for the nation, the mi- 
niſtry intruſted w ich this 1mportant and neceſſary 
buſineſs, were men of known integrityz who were 
not to be intimidated by the threats of  pow- 
er, nor bribed by the offers of fortune; Who 
could not be impoſed upon by artifice, nor wea- 
ried out as difficulties. By ſteadily and imparti- | 
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ally holding an even balance between the intereſt BOOK 
of the public and the rights of individuals, they 1 
reduced the ſum total of the debts 1 to 8 by 
| millions “. MI | | 

Ix was the fault = Fr rance if Cates was not * 
| worth the immenſe ſums that were beſtowed upon France 
| it. It had long ſince appeared that this vaſt region — ct 


was every Where capable of yielding prodigious (ery 26 * 


_ crops, yet no more was cultivated, than what 8 
barely ſufficient for the ſuſtenance of the inhabi- - prived her 
tants. With moderate labour corn enough might 8825 

| have been raiſed to ſupply all the American iſlands, 

and even ſome parts of Europe. It is well known 

that in 1751, the colony ſent over two ſhip-loads of 
wheat to Marſeilles, which proved very g good, and 

ſold very well. This exportation ought to have 

met with the greater encouragement, as the crops 
are liable to few accidents in that country, where 

the corn is ſown in May, and gathered in before 

the end of Auguſt. WY 

Ie de had been encouraged 5 3 | 

g ed, the breed of cattle would have been inereaſed. 
There is ſuch plenty of paſture ground, and of 
acorns, that the colonies might eaſilj have bred 
oxen and hogs, ſufficient to ſupply the French ; 
iſlands with beef and pork, without having / re- 
courſe to Iriſh beef. Poſſibly, theſe cattle might 95 
in time have increaſed ſufficiently to > ſopply vg 
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Boo K Tui ſheep, which are eaſily bred in Cinadl. 
XVI. would have been no leſs advantageous to France. 
| Ke. their number were not conſiderable” in a coun- 
try where the dams commonly bear twins, it was | 
- owing to the ewes being left at all ſeaſons with 
the ram; and as they generally brought forth 
in February, the ſeverity of the weather deſtroyed | 
2 great many lambs; the inhabitants being alſo 
obliged to feed them with corn, found this fo 
chargeable, that they did not much care to rear 


them. This might have been prevented 25 a law, 


0 


| 
| 

| 

=_ 
1 

* 
| 
I! 
Ii 
i 

| 


ewes from September to February. The lambs 
dropped in May would have been reared without 
any expence or hazard, and in a ſhort time the 
colony would have been covered with numerous 
flocks. Their wool, which is known to be very 
fine and good, would have ſupplied the manufac- 
tures of France, inſtead of that which is imported 
from Andaluſia and Caſtile. The ſtate would 
have been enriched by this valuable commodity ; 
and in return, the colony would have received 
variety of new and delirable articles from the mo- 
ther country. . 1 


7 


| Tan: Gin- ſeng a have been. a great acqui- 
ſition to both. This plant, which the Chigeſe 
procure from the Corea, or from Tartary, and 
which they buy at the weight of gold, was found | 
in 1720, by the Jeſuit Lafitav, in the foreſts of 
Canada, where it grows very common. It was 
ſoon carried to Canton, where it was much eſteem- 
IF 8 255 "ot 
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ed, and ſold at an extravagant price. The Cin BOOK 
ſeng, which at firſt ſold at Quebec for thirty or XVI. 


* * —— 


forty ſols * # pound, roſe to twenty five livres . 
In 1752, the Canadians exported this plant to the 
value of 500;000 livres F. There was ſuch a de- 
mand for it, that they were induced to gather in 
May what ought not to have been gathered tiff Sep- 
tember, and to dry in the oven what ſhould have 
been dried gradvally in the ſhade. This ſpoilt 
the ſale of the Gin-ſeng- of Canada in the only 
country in the world where it could find a mar- 
ket; and the coloniſts were ſeverely puniſhed for 
their exceſſive rapaciouſneſs, by the total loſs of X - 
branch of commerce, which, if rightly managed, 
might have proved a ſource of opulence. N 
ANOTHER and a ſurer plan for the encourage. 
ment of induſtry, was the working of the iron 
mines whieh abound in thoſe parts. The only one 
that has ever attracted the notice of the Europe - 
ans, lies near the town of the Trois Rivieres; and 
was diſcovered near the ſurface of the ground. 
There are no mines that yield a greater quantity, 
and the beſt in Spain are not ſuperior to it for the 
pliability of the metal. A ſmith from Europe, 
who came thither in 1739, greatly improved the 
working of this mine, which till then had been 
but unſkilfully managed. From that time no 
other iron was uſed in the colony. iT hey even ex- 
PRO nme but France would not be 
e con- 
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5 0 0 x convinced that this iron was the beſt for fire- 
XV1. arms. The ſcheme that was in agitation of making 
—— ule of this iron would have been very favourable 
to the project which, after much irreſolution had 
at laſt been adopted, of forming 4 naval eſtabliſh- | 
ment in Canada. . 
Taz firſt Europeans hs landed on that vaſt re- 
gion, found it entirely covered with foreſts. The 
principal trees were oaks of prodigious height, 
and pines of all ſizes. Theſe woods when felled 
might have been conveyed with eaſe down the ri- 
ver St. Lawrence, and the numberleſs rivers that 
fall into it. By an unaccountable fatality, all theſe 
treaſures were overlooked or deſpiſed. At length 
the court of Verſailles thought proper to attend 
to them. They gave orders for erecting docks at 
Quebec for building men of war, but unfortu- 
nately truſted the buſineſs to agents, who had no- 
thing in view. but their own private intereſt, 


Fux timber ſhould have been felled upon the 
hills, where the cold air hardens the wood by con- 
tracting its fibres; whereas it was conſtantly 
fetched from marſhy grounds, and from the banks 
of the rivers, where the moiſture gives it a looſer 
and a richer texture. Inſtead of conveying it in 
barges, they floated it down on rafts to the place 
of its deſtination, where being forgotten and left 
in the water, it gathered a kind of moſs: that 
rotted it. Inſtead of being put under ſheds when 
it was landed, it was left expoſed to the ſun in 

ſummer, to the ſnow in winter, and the rains in 


. g „„ ſpring 
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Negligence or diſhoneſty enhanced the price of 
every thing to ſuch a degree, that fails, ropes, 
pitch and tar were imported from Europe into a 
country which, with a little induſtry, might have 
ſupplied the whole kingdom of France with all 
theſe materials. This bad management had 
brought the wood c Canada entirely into diſre- 
pute, and effectually ruined the reſources which 
That country afforded for the navy. | ; 
Tax colony furniſhed the manufactures of the 
mother country with a branch of buſineſs that 
might almoſt be called an excluſive ane, which 
was the preparation of the beaver. This commo- 
dity at firſt was ſubjected to the oppreſſive re- 
ſtraints of monopoly. The India company could 
not but make an ill uſe of their privilege, and 
really did ſo. What they bought of the Indians 
was chiefly paid for in Engliſh ſcarlet cloths, 
which thoſe people were very fond of wearing. 
But as they could make twenty-five or thirty per 
cent. more of their commodities in the Engliſh 
ſettlements than the company choſe to give, they 
carried thither all they could conceal from the 
ſearch of the company agents, and exchanged 
their beaver for Engliſh cloth and India callicoe. 
Thus did France, by the abuſe ef an inſtitution 
which ſhe was by no means obliged to maintain, 
deprive herſelf of the double advantage of fur- 
niſhing 


ppring and autumn. From thence it was cande y ed BOOK' 

into the dock yards, where 1 it again ſuſtained the xvl. 
— 

inclemency of the ſeaſons. for two or three years. 
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BOOK niſhing materials to ſome of her,own manufac · 
XVI, tures, and of ſecuring a market for the produce of 
= others. She was equally ignorant of the facility | 

of eſtabliſhing a whale filhery in C anada. io - 
Inx chief ſources of this fiſhery. are Davis's 
Streights and Greenland. Fifty ſhips, come every 
Pear into the former of theſe latitudes, and a hun- 
dred and fifty into the latter. The Dutch are 
concerned in more than three fourths of them. 
The reſt are fitted out from Bremen, Hamburgh 
and England. It is computed that the whole ex- 
pence of fitting out 200 ſhips of 350 tons hur- 
den, upon an average muſt amount to 10,000,000 
of liyres . The uſual produce of each is rated 
at 80, ooo livres qt, and conſequently the Whole 
amount of the fiſhery cannot be Jeſs than 
3,200,000 livres . If we deduct. from this, the 
profits of the ſeamen who are employed in theſe 
hard and dangerous voyages, very little remains 
for the merchants concerned in this trade. 10 
TuksE circumſtances have by degrees influenced 
the Biſcayans to diſcontinue a trade, in which 
41 they were the firſt adventurers. Other ;French- 
men have not been induced to take it up, inſo- 
much that the whole fiſhery has been totally 
abandoned by that nation, which of all others 
conſumed the greateſt quantity of blubber, whale- 
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. bone and ſpermaceti. Many propoſals have been 
11 made for reſuming it in Canada. There was the 
fineſt proſpect of a plentiful fiſnery in the river 
» OG | 8 
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beſt ſchemes relative to it have been unſucceſsful ; 

and this in particular, of a whale fiſhery, — 9 
would not have failed to excite the activity of the 
coloniſts, and ene via args an 1 


Ca nn 


1 Erg eee eee 


Tux ſame remiſſneſs . baffled the 8 fs 
often planned, and twice or thrice attempted, ,of 
fiſhing for cod on both ſides of the river St. Law- - 


rence. Very poſſibly the ſucceſs would not have 
fully. anſwered the expectations of thoſe who,pro- 


poſed it, as the fiſh is but indifferent, and proper 


beaches are wanting to dry it. But the gulph 
would have made ample amends. It abounds 
with cod, which, might have been, carried to Ne- 
foundland or Louiſbourg, and advantageouſly 


bartered for the productions of the Carihbee iſlands 
and for European commodities. Every circum- 


l ſtance, conſpired to promote the , proſperity. of the 


ſettlements 1 in Canada, if they had been aſſiſted, 'by 
the men who ſeemed to be moſt intereſted /in 
them. But whence could proceed that incon- 


ceivable want of induſtry, which ſuffered them to 


remain in the ſame wretched. ſtare they were in at 


firſt : 
A muſt be confeſſed ſome, obſtacles aroſe from 
the very nature of the climate. The river St. 
Lawrence is frozen up for ſix months! in the year. 


| 79 
St, Lawrence, attended with leſs danger and leſs B 0 0 K 
expence than at Davis's Streights or Greenland. XVI. 
It has ever been the fate of this colony, that the ne 
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B 0 O E At other times it is not navigable by night, on 
xi. account of the thick fogs, rapid: currents, ſand- 
banks, and concealed rocks, Which make it even 
dangerous by day- light. Theſe difficulties in - 
ereaſe from Qvebec to Montreal to ſuch a degree, 
that ſailing is quite impractieable, and towing ſo 
difficult, that from the Trois Rivieres, where the 
tide ends, the oars cannot reſiſt the violence of 
the current, without the aſſiſtance of a very fair 
wind, and then only during a month or ſix weeks. 
From Montreal to the Lake Ontario, traders 
meet with no leſs than fix water-falls, Which 
oblige them to unload their canoes, and to con- 
vey them and 12 eee evnlidernie wake 
land. . . 4 en 5 
Fax an encourdging- men to nase ine 
| difficulties of nature, a miſinformed governmeiit- 
planned none but ruinous ſchemes. To gain the 
advantage over the Engliſh in the fur trade, theß 
erected three and thirty forts, at a great diſtanee 
from each other. The building and victualling 
of them diverted the Canadians from the only la- 
bours that ought to have engroſſed their attention. 
This error engaged * in an c er and peri- 
owe track. © ein rot hea: 
. Ix was not en ſome edith that 'the In- 
1 dians ſaw the formation of theſe ſettlements, l. 
which might endanger their liberty. Their ſuſpi- 0 
cions induced them to take up arms, ſo that the 
colony was ſeldom free from war. Neceſſity made 1 
all the Canadians ſoldiers. * heir manly and mili- 
: ; / wy 
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tary education PO OT hw hardy from their B 0 0 K 
youth, and fearleſs of danger. Before they had — 


arrived to the age of manhood, they would tra- 
verſe a vaſt continent in the ſummer time in ca- 


81 


ſnow. 4 Having nothing but their gun to procure | 
ſubſiſtence with, they were in continual danger of 


ſtarving z but they were under no apprehenſion, 


not even of falling into the hands of the ſavages, 
who had exerted all the efforts of their imagina» 


tion in inventing tortures for their enemies, for | 


worſe than death. 


Tur ſedentary arts of peace, and the! conſtant 


labours of agriculture, had no attraction for men 


accuſtomed to an active but wandering life. The 
court, which forms no idea of the ſweets or the 
utility of rural life, increaſed the averſion which 
the Canadians had conceived for it, by beſtowing 
all their favours and honours upon military actions 


alone. The diſtinction that was chiefly laviſhed 


was that of nobility, which was attended with the 


moſt fatal conſequences. It not only plunged the 


Canadians in idleneſs, but alſo inſpired them with 


an unconquerable paſſion for every thing that was 


ſplendid. Profits which ought to- have been kept 
ſacred for the improvement of the lands, were 
laid out in ornament, and a real poverty was col... 


O; rigin of 


cealed under the trappings of deſtructive luxury. the wars 


between 
Suck was the ſtate of the colony i in 1747, when g Eug⸗ 


La Galiſſoniere was appointed governor. He was . n 
rene 


a man poſſeſſed of very extenſive knowledge, ac- Canada, 
Por. V. G f „ : 
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BOOK tive and reſolute, and of a courage the more 
A ſteady, as it was the effect of reaſon. The 
Engliſn wanted to extend the limits of Nova 
Scotia, or Acadia, as far as the ſouth ſide of the 
river St. Lawrence. He thought this an unjuſt 
claim, and was determined to confine them within 
the peninſula, which he apprehended to be the 
boundary ſettled even by treaties. Their ambi- 
tion of incroaching on the inland parts, parti. 
cularly towards the Ohio, or Fair river, he like- 
wiſe thought unreaſonable. He was of opinion 
that the Apalachian mountains ought to be the 
limits of their poſſeſſions, and was fully deter- 
mined they ſhould not paſs them. His ſucceſſor, 
who was appointed while he was preparing the 
means of accom pliſning this vaſt deſign, entered 
into his views with all the warmth they deſerved. 
Numbers of forts were immediately erected on all 
ſides, to ſupport the ſyſtem which the court had 
nt” 3 without pre! ele 
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| quences: 6 Is 

Ar this period weir e boſtlities FRE 
| oath Engliſh and the French in North America, 
which were rather countenanced than openly 
avowed by the reſpective mother countries. This 

dlandeſtine mode of carrying on the war was per- 
fectly agreeable to the miniſtry at Verſailles, as it 
5 afforded an opportunity of recovering by degrees, 

and without expoſing their weakneſs, what they 
: had loft by — at a time when the enemy 
| had | 
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had impoſed their own terms. | Theſe repeated 5 _- * K 
checks at laſt opened the eyes of Great Britain,. 
and diſcloſed the political deſigns of her rival. 
| George: II. thought that a clandeſtine war was in- | 
conſiſtent with the. ſuperiority: of his maritime 
forces. His ſhips were ordered to attack thoſe of 
the French in all parts of the world. Fhe Engliſh 
accordingly took or diſperſed all the French ſhips 
they met with, and uy 58, ſteered towarus Cape 
Brten. 
Tuis iſland, the ber as Canada had Malene N 
3: don attacked in 1745, and the event is af ſo ſin- ena 
gular a nature, that it deſerves a particular detail. lin. 4 
The plan of this firſt invaſion was laid at Boſton, 
and New England bore the expence of it. A 
merchant, named Pepperel, who had excited, en- 
couraged and directed the enthuſiaſm of the co- 
lony, was intruſted with the command of an army 
of 6000 men, which had been levied for chis ex- 
' Fa 
Tnovon theſe forces, comiaged by 2 0 
er Jamaica, brought the firſt news to Cape 
Breton of the danger that threatened it; though 


. 1 the advantage of a ſurprize would have ſecured ' 
l the landing without oppoſition; though they had 
$ but 600 regular troops to encounter, and 800 in- 


habitants haſtily armed, the ſucceſs of the under. 
t taking was ſtill precarious. What great exploits, 
s indeed could be expected from a militia ſuddenly 
7 aſſembled, who had never ſeen a ſiege or faced an 
7 
d 


_ ne and mers fal under the direction of ſea- 
81 G 2 8 officers 
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BOOK officers only. "Theſe unexperienced troops ſtood 
i need of che aſſiſtance of ſome fortunate in- 
eident, which they were indeed favoured with i in a 
ſingular manner. 55 ee 

Tux conſtruction and vepairn of the Coitifics: 
tions had always been left to the care of the gar- 

riſon of TL oviſbourg. The ſoldiers were eager of 

being employed in theſe works, which they con- 
ſidered as conducive to their ſafety, and as the 

means of procuring them a comfortable + ſubfiſt- 
ence. When they found that thoſe who were to 

have paid them, appropriated to themſelves the 
profit of their labours, they demanded juſtice. It 
was denied them, and they determined to aſſert 
their right. As theſe depredations had been 
ſhared between the chief perſons of the colony and 

the ſubaltern officers, the ſoldiers could obtain no 

redreſs. Their indignation againſt theſe rapacious 
extortioners roſe to ſuch a height that they de- 
ſpiſed all authority. They had lived in open re- 
bellion for fix months, wy we IR + ee 
. the place. 

Tuts was the time to cone ate tue minds of 
baths parties, and to unite in the common cauſe. 
The ſoldiers made the firſt advances; but their 

. commanders miſtruſted a generoſity of which they 
themſelves were incapable. Had theſe mean op- 
preſſors conceived it poſſible that the ſoldiers 
could have entertained ſuch elevated notions as to 
ſacrifice their own reſentment to the good of their 
countryy- they would have taken advantage of this 
PEST | e I, 


* i 
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diſpoſition, and have fallen upon the enemy while. B 
they were forming their camp and beginning to — 


open their trenches. Beſiegers, unacquainted 


with the principles of the art of war, would have 
been diſconcerted by regular and vigorous attacks · 5 


The firſt checks might have been ſufficient to diſ- 
courage them, and to make them relinquiſh . the 
undertaking. But it was firmly. believed that the 
ſoldiers were only deſirous of ſallying out, that 


they might haye an opportunity of deſerting; and 


their own officers kept them in a manner pri- 
ſoners, till a defence ſo ill managed had reduced 
them to the neceſſity of capitulating. The whole 
iſland ſhared the fate of Louiſbourg g. its _ bul- 
wark. #35915 
Tuts tits r= a to E rance 65 
che treaty of Aix la Chapelle, was again attacked 
by the Engliſh in 1738. On the 2d of June, a 
lleet of twenty-three ſhips of the line and eighteen 
frigates, carrying 16,000 well diſciplined troops, 
anchored in Gabarus bay, within half a a league of 
Louiſbourg, As it was evident that it would be 
to no purpoſe to land at a greater diſtance, becauſe 
it would be impoſſible to bring up the artillery 
and other neceſſaries for a conſiderable ſiege, it 
bad been attempted to render the landing i imprac- 
ticable near the town. In the prudent. precautions 
that had been taken, the beſiegers ſaw the dangers 
and difficulties they had to expect; but far from 
being deterred by them, they had recourſe to lira. 
hd and while by extending their line they 
— threatened 
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no OK threatened and commanded. the whole coall, they 
n landed by force 8 arms at the creek of Cor. 
moran. 
Tris place was e weak. The French 
had fortified it with a good parapet planted with 
' cannon. Behind this rampart they had poſted 
2000 excellent ſoldiers and ſome Indians. In 
front they had made ſuch a cloſe hedge with 
branches of trees, that would have been very dif- 
ficult to penetrate, even if it had not been de- 
fended. This kind of palliſade, which concealed 
all the preparations ſor defence, appeared at a 
diſtance to be nothing more chan A a verdant 
plain. wy | | 
Tuis would have Fare the colony, had the 
aflailants been ſuffered to complete their Landing, 
and to advance with the confidence, that they had 
but few obſtacles to ſurmount. Had this been 
the caſe, overpowered at once by the fire of the 
artillery and the {mall arms, they would infallibly 
have periſhed on the ſhore, or in the hurry of 
_ embarking z eſpecially as the ſea was juſt then 
very rough. This unexpected loſs rorght have | in. 
terrupted the whole project. 8 
Bur all the prudent precautions that had been 
taken, were rendered abortive by the imperuoſity 
of the F rench, The Engliſh had ſcarce begun to 
move towards the ſhore, "Whew their enemies haſ- 
rened to diſcover the ſnare they had laid for them. 
By the briſk and haſty fire that was aimed at their 
mn and ftill more by the premature removal . 


of 


o 
, 
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of the ks that maſked the forces, which | it was BOOK 
XVI. 
ſo much the intereſt of the French to conceal, — 
they gueſſed at the danger they were going to ruſh 
into. They immediately turned back, and ſaw 
no other place to effect their landing but a rock, 
which had been always deemed inacceſſible. 
General Wolf, though much taken up in re · im- 
barking his troops, and ſending off the boats, 
gave the ſignal to Major Scot to repair thither. 
TRE officer immediately removed to the ſpor 
with his men. His own boat coming up firſt, 
and ſinking at the very inſtant he was ſtepping 
out, he climbed up the rock alone. He was in 
hopes of meeting with a hundred of his men who 
had been ſent thither ſome hours before. He 
found only ten. With theſe few, however, he 
gained the ſummit of the rock. Ten Indians and 
ſiaty Frenchmen killed two of his men, and mor- 
tally wounded three. In ſpite of his weakneſs, he 
ſtood his ground under cover of a thicket, till his 
brave country men, regardleſs of the boiſterous 
waves and the fire of the cannon, came up to 


— 


him, and put him in full poſſeſſion of that im- | f 
portant poſt, the only one that could ſecure Fel 
landing. 


Taz F rench, as s ſoon as they ſaw that the enemy 
had got a firm footing on land, betook themſelves 
to the only remaining refuge, and ſhut themſelves 
up in Louiſbourg. The fortifications were in a 
bad condition, becauſe the ſea ſand, which they- 
had been obliged to uſe, is by no means fit for 

Ga4 works 
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BOO: K works of maſonry. The. revetements of the ſe. 
era curtains were entirely crumbled away. 
There was only one caſemate and a ſmall maga- 
zine that were bomb proof. The garriſon Wc 
was to n the place cee oP 155 25900 
men. 4 2 2 
Norvrenvranbine: all theſe Hfadvantages” the - 
bificged: were determined to make an obſtinate 
reſiſtance. While they were employed i in defend- 
ing themſelves with fo much firmneſs, the ſuc- 
cours they expected from Canada might poſſibly 
arrive. At all events this reſiſtance might) be the 
means of preſerving that great colony from all 
further invaſion for the remainder of the cam- 
paign. It is ſcarce credible that the French were 
| confirmed in their reſolution by the courage of a 
woman. Madame de Drucourt was continually 
upon the ramparts, with her purſe in her hand; 
and firing herſelf three guns every day, feemed to 
diſpute with the governor her huſband the glory 
of his office. The beſieged were not diſmayed at 
the ill ſucceſs of their feveral fallies, or the maſ- 
terly operations concerted by Admiral Boſcawen 
and General Amherſt. It was bur at the eve of 
an aſſault, which it was impoſſible to ſuſtain, that 
they talked of {urrendering, They made an ho- 
norable capitulation, and the conqueror thewed 
more reſpect for his enemy and for himſelf, than 
= to ſully his _— V * a oft e ul 
| avatice, 1 70 
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Pur conqueſt of Cape Breton opened the way B Q 0 __ . 
into Canada. The very next year the ſeat of war e | 


was removed thither, or rather the ſcenes of; 


bloodſhed which had long been acted over that Canada. 


immenſe country were multiplied. The cauſe ol 
theſe proceedings a | 


Tux French, ſettled in thoſe parts, had carried 5 


Weir ambitious views towards the north, where 
the fineſt furs were to be had, and in the greateſt 
plenty. When this vein of wealth was exhauſted, 
or yielded leſs than it did at firſt, their trade 
turned ſouthward, where they diſcovered the 
Ohio, to which they gave the name of the Fair 
river. It laid open the natural communication 
between Canada and Louiſiana, For though the 
ſhips that ſail up the river St. Lawrence go no 
further than Quebec, the navigation is carried on 
in barges to lake Ontario, which is only parted 
from lake Erie by a neck of land, where the 
French upon; their firſt ſettling built Fort Niagara. 
Ic is on this ſpot, in the neighbourhood of lake 
Erie, that the ſource of the river Ohio is found, 
which waters the fineſt country in the world, and 
increaſing! by the many rivers that fall! into it, 1 
charges itſelf into the Miſſiſippi. 

Tux French however made no uſe of this mag - 
nificent canal. The trifling intercourſe that ſub« 
ſifted between the two colonies was always carried 
on by the northern regions. The new way, 
which was much ſhorter and eaſier than the old,. 


beſt * to be frequented by a body of troops 
that 


4 . 
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SO Sk that were ſent over to Canada in 1739, to aſſiſt 
——the colony of Louiſiana, then engaged in an open 
war with the Indians. After this expedition, the 
ſouthern Fog. was again ere and was never 
ene ſmall Lr were erected ilong the Ohio, 
the courſe of which had been traced for four 
years paſt. The moſt conſiderable of theſe forts. 
took its name from governor Duqueſne who built 
it. 
Taz Engliſh coloaics. cork} not. * withour. 

concern French ſettlements raiſed behind them, 

which joined with the old ones, and ſeemed to 

ſurround them. They were apprehenſive leſt the 
Apalachian mountains, which were to form the 
natural boundaries between both nations, ſhould 
not prove a ſufficient barrier againſt the attempts 

of a reſtleſs and warlike neighbour. Urged by 
this motive, they themſelves paſſed theſe famous 
mountains, to diſpute the poſſeſſion of the Ohio 
with the rival nation. This firſt ſtep proved un- 
ſucceſsful. - The ſeveral parties that were, ſucceſ. 
ſively ſent out, were routed; and the forts were 
demoliſhed. as faſt as they built chem, 

. To put an end to theſe national affronts, and | 
revenge the diſgrace they reflected on the mother 1 
country, a large body of troops was ſent over, 
under the command of General Braddock., In the 
ſummer of 1755, as this general was marching to | 
Ms Len mee with 30 N of canon 


Has, ; | a  gues 


I 4 
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cues of the place, by 250 Frenchmen and 650 B 0K. 
Indians, and all his army cut to pieces. This uu. 
accountable diſaſter put a ſtop to the march of 
thtee numerous bodies that were advancing to fall 
upon Canada. The terror occaſioned by this ac. 
cident, made them haſten back to their quarters, 
and in the next campaign, all their motions wete 1 
guided by the moſt timorous caution. 
Tu French were emboldened by this per- 
plexity, and though very much inferior to them, 1 
ventured to appear before Oſwego in Auguſt 1 
1756, It was originally a fortified magazine ar | 
the mouth of the river Onondago on the lake On- 
tario. It ſtood nearly in the center of Canada, in 
ſo advantageous a ſituation, that many works had 
from time to time been erected there, which had 
rendered it one of the capital poſts in thoſe parts. 
It was garriſoned by 1800 men, with 121 pieces 
of cannon, and great plenty of ſtores of all kinds. 
Though ſo well provided it ſurrendered in a few 
days, to the impetuous and bold attacks of OP 
men who were laying ſiege to it. 


Is Auguſt 1757» 5500 French and 1800 In- 
dians marched up to Fort George, ſituated on 
lake Sacrament, which was juſtly confidered as 
the bulwark of the Engliſh ſettlements, and the 
rendezvous of all the Pieke deſtined againſt Ca- 
nada. Nature and art had conſpired to block up 

the roads leading to that place, and to make all 
acceſs impracticable. Theſe advantages were fur- 
ther Rrengthened by ſeveral bodies of troops, 
mp 
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BOOK placed at proper diſtances in the beſt . poſitions. - 
Let theſe obſtacles were ſurmounted: with ſuch 
\ .* Prudence and. intrepidity, as would have been 
memorable in hiſtory, had the ſcene of action lain 
in a more diſtinguiſned ſpot. The French, after 
killing or diſperſing all the ſmall parties they met 
with, arrived before the place, and forced the 
garriſon, conſiſting of 2264 men, to capitulate. 
IT IꝝIs freſh diſaſter rouzed the Engliſh. Their 
generals applied themſelves during .the winter to 
the training up of their men, and bringing the 
ſeveral troops under a proper diſcipline. They 
made them exerciſe in the woods, in fighting after 
the Indian manner. In the ſpring, the army, conſiſt- 
ing of 6300 regulars and 13000 militia belonging 
to the colonies, aſſembled on the ruins of Fort 
George. They embarked on lake Sacrament, 
which parted the colonies of both nations, and 
marched up to Carillon, diſtant but four leagues, 
| Trar fort, which had been but lately erected 
E on the breaking out of the war, was not of ſuf-, 
' ficient ſize to withſtand the forces that were 
marching againſt it. Intrenchments were formed \ 
' haſtily under the cannon of the fort, with ſtems 
of trees heaped up one upon another, and large 
trees were laid in front, whoſe branches being cut, 
and ſharpened, anſwered the purpoſe of chevaux 
de friſe. I he colours were planted on the top of... 
the ramparts, behind which lay 3500 men. 
THE Engliſh. were not diſmayed at theſe. for- | 
midable appearances, being fully determined tao 
remove 
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Apes on es ſucceſs of their arms. n hk 
_ 8th of July 1758, they ruſhed upon theſe pali- 
ſades with the moſt extravagant fury. Neither 
were they diſconcerted by the French firing upon 
them from the top of the parapet, while they 
were unable to defend themſelves. They fell 
upon the ſharp ſpikes, and were intangled among 
the ſtumps and boughs through which their eager- 
neſs had made them ruſh. All theſe loſſes ſerved 
but to increaſe their impetuous rage, which con- 
tinued for upwards of four hours, and coſt them 
above 4000 of their brave men before they would 
N . up this raſh and deſperate undertaking. 
Tur were equally unſuccefsful in ſmaller ac- 
tions. T hey did not attack one poſt without meet- 
ing with a repulſe. Every party they ſent out was 
beaten, and every convoy intercepted. The ſeve- 
rity of the winter might have been ſuppoſed to ſe- 
cure them, but even in this rigorous ſeaſon the In- 
dians and Canadians carried fire and ſword to the 
flontiers, and into the very heart of che Engliſh 
| colonies: 9 a 
ALL theſe diſaſters were owing to a falſe princi- 
ple of government: The Engliſh miniſter had al- 
ways entertained a notion that the ſuperiority of 

their: navy was alone ſufficient to aſſert their domi- 
nion in America, as it afforded a ready convey- 
ance for ſuecours, and could calily 9 che 
enemy's forces, e 98 


4 


Tucuon 


remove the woe. up of their former gerne, . K 
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B 2 * Twovcn experience had ſhewn the fallacy. of | 
[tis idea, the miniſtry did not even endeavour by 
a proper choice of generals, to rectify the fatal ef- 
fects it had produced. Almoſt all thoſe who were 
1 employed in this ſervice were deficient in point of 
abilities and activity. | I fs oo» 
Tux armies were not likely to ws . 
for the defects of their commanders. The troops 
indeed were not wanting in that daring ſpirit and 
invincible courage, which is the characteriſtic of 
the Engliſh ſoldiers, ariſing from the climate, and 
ſtill more from the nature of their government; 
but theſe national qualities were counterbalanced 
or extinguiſhed by the hardſhips they underwent, 
in a country deſtitute. of all the conveniences that 
Europe affords. As to the militia. of the colonies, 
it was compoſed of peaceable huſbandmen, who 
were not, like moſt of the French coloniſts, -inured 
to ſlaughter by a-habit of buntings: ang * _ 

.ardor. _ 

Io theſe "FW II] ating Gon 20 nature 
of things, were added others altogether owing to 
miſconduct. The poſts erected for the ſafety of 
the ſeveral Engliſh ſettlements, were not ſo con- 
trived as to ſupport and aſſiſt each other. The 
provinces having all ſeparate interelts, and not 
being united under the authority of one head, did 
not concur.in thoſe joint efforts for the good of 
the whole, and that unanimity of ſentiments, which 
alone can inſure the ſucceſs of their meaſures. 
The ſeaſon of action was waſted in vain alterca- 

| tions 
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tions between the governors and the coloniſts. 1 


Every plan of operation that met with oppoſition Et 


from any ſet of men was dropped. If any one was 
agreed upon, it was certainly made public before 
the execution, and by that means rendered abor- 
tive. To this may be added, the irreconcileable 
"AWE fubſiſting berween them and the Indians. 
TnkEsE nations had always ſhewn a viſible par- 
riality for the French, in return for the kindneſs 
they had ſhewn them in ſending them miſſionaries, 
whom they conſidered rather as ambaſſadors from 
the prince, than as ſent from God. Theſe miſſio- 
naries, by ſtudying the language of the ſavages, 
conforming to their temper and inclinations, and 


putting in practice every attention to gain their 
confidence, had acquired an abſolute dominion 


over their minds. The French coloniſts, far from 
communicating the European manners, had adopt- 


ed thoſe of the ſavages they lived with: their in- 
dolence in time of peace, their activity in war, and 
their conſtant fondneſs for a wandering life. Seve- 
ral officers of diſtinction had even been incorpo- 
rated with them. The hatred and jealouſy of the 


Engliſh has traduced them on this account, and 
they have not ſerupled to aſſert that theſe generous 
men had given money for the ſkulls of their ene- 
mies, that they joined in the horrid "dances that 


accompany the execution of their priſoners, imi- 


tated their cruelties, and partook of their barba- 
Tous feſtivals. But theſe enormities would be bet- 
4 adapted to people Who have ſubſtituted natio- 
1017 . nal 
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—— 0 hate other nations than to love their own. S0- 


vernment. 
Tux ſtrong an; of the Indians to the 


Teach was productive of the mot i inveterate ha- 

tred againſt. the Engliſh, Of all the European 
ſavages, theſe were, in their opinion, the. hardeſt 
to tame. Their averſion ſoon roſe to madnels ; 5 and 
they even thirſted for Engliſh blood, when they 
found that a reward was * Ker for their deſtruc- 
tion, and that they were to be expelled their native 
land by foreign aſſaſſins. The ſame hands which 

had enriched the Engliſh colony with their furs, 

now took up the hatchet · to deſtroy it. The In- 
dians purſued the Engliſh with as much eagerneſs 

as they did the wild beaſts. Glory was no longer 

their aim in battle, their only object was ſlaughter, 
They deſtroyed armies which the French only 
wiſhed to ſubdue. Their fury roſe to ſuch a 
height, that an Engliſh priſoner having been con- 

- ducted into a lonely habitation, the woman imme- 5 
diately cut off his arm, and made her family drink 
the blood that ran from it. A miſſionary Jeſuit 
reproaching her with the atrociouſneſs of the ac- 
tion, her anſwer was; my children muſt be war- 
riours, and therefore muſt be fed with the Blood of 


their enemies. 


Taking of Such was the ſtate of things, when an Engliſh ; 
>. ny fleet entered the river St. Lawrence in June 1759. 
liſh, It had no ſooner anchored at the iſle of Orleans, 


je than Phe: fire ſhips were ſent. off t9 deftro it. 
5 . Had 
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Had they executed their orders, not a ſhip or a BOOK 
| XVI. 
man would have eſcaped; but the captains Who 


conducted the affair were ſeized with a panic. 
They ſet fire to their veſſels too ſoon, and hurried 
back to land in their boats. The aſſailants had 
ſeen their danger at a diſtance, -but were delivered 
from it by this accident, and from that moment 
the conqueſt of Canada became almoſt certain. 
Tux Britiſn flag ſoon appeared before Quebec. 
The deſign was to land there, and to get a firm 
footing in the neighbourhood of the town, in or- 
der to lay fiege to it. But they found the banks 
of the river ſo well intrenched, and ſo well de- 
fended by troops and redoubts, that their firſt en- 
deavours were fruitleſs, Every attempt to land was 
attended with the loſs of many lives, without be- 
ing productive of any advantage. They had per- 
liſted for ſix weeks in theſe unſucceſsful endea- 
vours, when at laſt they had the: ſingular good 
fortune to land unperceived on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, an hour before break of day, three miles 
above the town. Their army, conſiſting of 600 
men, was already drawn up in order of battle, when 
it was attacked the next day by a corps that was 
weaker by one third. For ſome time ardour ſup- 
plied the want of numbers. At laſt, French vi- 
vacity gave up the victory to the enemy, who had 
loſt the intrepid Wolf cheir — _ did not 
loſe their confidence and reſolution. 4. 
Tunis was gaining a x abc: ak 
but ic might not have been deciſive. The troops 
Vol. V. "BY that 
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VI. 

——f battle, might have been collected in twelve 
hours, to join the vanquiſhed my, and march up 
to the conqueror, with a ſuperior force: This was 

the opinion of the French general Montcalm, who 
being mortally wounded in the retreat, had time 
enough before he expired, to conſult the fafety of 
his men, ad to encourage them to repair their 
diſaſter. This generous motion was over-ruled 
by the council of war. They removed ten leagues 
off. The Chevalier de Levy, who had haſtened 
from his poſt to replace Montcalm, cenſured this 
want of courage. The French were aſhamed of 
ir, wiſhed to recall it, and make another attempt 
for victory, but it was too late. Quebec, three 
parts deſtroyed by the firing from the nes ad had 
capitulated on the 17th. | 
Alx Europe thought the raking of this PO 
had put an end to the great conteſt in North 
America. They never imagined that a handful of 
Frenchmen, in want of every thing, who ſeemed 
to be in a deſperate condition would dare to think 
of protracting their inevitable fate. They did not 
know what theſe people were capable of doing. 
They haſtily completed ſome intrenchments that 
had been begun ten leagues above Quebec. T here 
they left troops ſufficient to ſtop. the progreſs of 
the enemy; and proceeded to Montreal, to con- 
cert meaſures to retrieve their diſgrace. 


14. was there agreed that in the ſpring they 
tho d march with an armed force againſt Que- 
| * bec, 
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bee, to retake it by ſurpriſe, or if that ſhould fail, 1 - 2A 
to beſiege it in form. They had nothing in readi- 
neſs for that purpoſe, but the plan was fo concert? 
ed, that they ſhould enter upon the undertaking 
juſt at the inſtant when the ſuccours hs from 
France muſt neceſſarily arrive. 
Toben the colony had long been in want of 
every thing, the preparations were already made, 
when the ice, which covered the whole river, be- 
gan to give way towards the middle, and opened 
a ſmall canal. They dragged ſome boats over the 
ice, and put them into the water. The army, 
conſiſting of citizens and ſoldiers, who made but 
one body, and were animated with one foul, fell 
down this ſtream, with inconceiveable ardour, on 
the 12th of April 1760. The Engliſh thought 
they {ti} lay quiet in their winter quarters. The 
army, already landed, came up with an advanced 
guard of 1500 men, poſted three leagues from 
Quebec. This party was Juſt upon che point of 
being cut to pieces, had it not been for one of 
thoſe unaccountable incidents, which no ae 


prudence Can foreſee. 


A gunner, attempting. to ſtep out of his 
boat, had fallen into the water. He caught hold 
of a flake of ice, climbed up upon it, and was car- 
tied down the ſtream. As he paſſed by Quebec, 
cloſe to the ſhore, he was ſeen by a centinel, who 
Obſerving a man in diſtreſs, called out for help. | 15 
The Engliſh flew to his aſſiſtance, and found him 
motionleſs. They knew him by his uniform to be a 
| "3: "WM . 
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BOOK French ſoldier, and carried him to the gover- 


* houſe, where by the help of ſpirituaus li- 


quors, they recalled him to life for a moment. 
He juſt recovered his ſpeech enough to tell them 


that an army of 10,000 French was at the gates, 
and expired. The governor immediately diſpatch- 


ed orders to the advanced guard to retire within 
the walls with all expedition. Notwithſtanding 


their precipitate retreat, the French had time to at- 


tack their rear. A few moments later, they would 
have been defeated, and the city retaken. 

Tux aſſailants however marched on with an in- 
trepidity which indicated that they expected every 
thing from their valour, and thought no more of 
a ſurpriſe. They were within a league of the 
town, when they were met by a body of 4000 


men, who were ſent out to intercept them. The 
onſet was ſharp, and the reſiſtance obſtinate. The 


Engliſh were driven'back within their walls, leav- 
ing 1800 of their braveſt men upon the mow and 
their artillery in the enemy's hands. 

THe trenches were immediately opened before 
Quebec ; but as the French had none but field- 
pieces, as no ſuccours came from France, and as 


a ſtrong Engliſh ſquadron was coming up the river, 
they were obliged to raiſe the ſiege on the 16th of 


May, and to retreat from poſt to poſt, till they arrived 


at Montreal. Theſe troops, which were not very 
numerous at firſt, were now exceedingly reduced 
by frequent ſkirmiſhes and continual fatigues, were 

in want both of proviſions and warlike ſtores, and 


found 
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found themſelves incloſed in an open place; be- B 7 9 k 
ing ſurrounded by three formidable armies, one 
of which was come down, and another up the 
river, while the third had paſſed over lake Cham- 

plain. Theſe miſerable remains of a body of 

2000 men, who had never been recruited, and had 

ſo much ſignalized themſelves with the help of a 

few militia and Indians, were at laſt forced to ca- 
pitulate for the whole colony. The conqueſt was 
confirmed by the treaty of peace, when this coun- 

try was added to the e of the Engliſh in 

North- America. 

Tux acquiſition of an immenſe territory is not, Canada is 
however, the only advantage that Great Britain — — 


could derive from the ſucceſs of her arms. The Sich. 


What ad- 
conſiderable population ſhe has found there is of 3 
ey mig 
ſtill greater importance. Some gf thefe numerous * 
from that 


inhabitants, it is true, have fled from a new domi- poſſeſſion. 
nion, which admitted no other difference among 
men but ſuch as aroſe from perſonal qualities, edu- 
cation, fortune, or the advantage of being uſeful 

to ſociety, But the emigration of theſe contemp- 
tible perſons, whoſe importance was founded on 
nothing but barbarous cuſtom, cannot ſurely be 
conſidered as a misfortune. Has not the colony 
been much benefited by getting rid of that nobi- 
lity whoſe indolence had incumbered it fo long, 
and whoſe pride encouraged a contempt for all 
Kinds of labour? The only things neceſſary to 
make the colony proſper, are, that its lands ſhould 

be cleared, its foreſts cut down, its iron mines 
1 = ws _  . worked, 
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BO OK worked, its fiſheries extended, its induſtry and 


XVI, 


— exportations improved. 


14 


Tus province of Canada has been convinced of 
this truth. Apd, indeed, notwithſtanding the ties 
of blood, language, religion and government, 
which are uſually ſo ſtrong; notwithſtanding that 
variety of connections and prejudices which have 
ſo powerful an aſcendant over the minds of men; 
the Canadians have not ſhewn much concern at 
their violent ſeparation from their ancient coun- 
try. They have readily concurred in the meaſures 
employed by the Engliſh miniſtry to eſtabliſh their 


| happineſs and liberty upon a ſolid foundation. 


Taz laws of the Engliſh admiralty were ſoon 
introduced. But this innovation was ſcarce per- 


| ceived by them; becauſe it ſcarcely concerned any 


except the conquerors, who were in poſſeſſion of 
all the maritime trade of the colony. | 

Taxy have paid more attention to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the criminal laws of England, which was 
one of the moſt happy circumſtances Canada 
could experience. Deliberate, rational, public 
trials took place of the impenetrable myſterious 
tranſactions of a cruel inquiſition; and a late 
dreadful and ſanguinary tribunal was filled with 
humane judges, more diſpoſed to acknowledge in- 
nocence than to ſuppoſe criminality. 

Tux conquered people have been ſtill more 
delighted to find the liberty of their perſons ſe- 
cured for ever by the famous law of Habeas Cor- 
pus. As they had too long been victims of 
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the arbitrary wills of their governors, they haveBOOK 
XVI. 
bleſſed the beneficent hand that raiſed them from wy 


a ſtate of ſlavery, to place them under the Pro- 


tection of the laws. 


Tk attention of the Britiſh miniſtry was ind 
wards taken up in ſupplying Canada with a code 


of civil laws. This important work, though in- 


truſted to able, induſtrious and upright lawyers, 


hath not yet obtained the ſanction of government. | 


If the ſucceſs anſwers expectation, a colony will 
at laſt be found with a legiſlative ſyſtem adapted 


to its climate, its population, and its labours. 


INDEPENDENT of theſe parental views, Great 


| Britain has thought it her political intereſt, by ſe- 


cret meaſures, to create in her new ſubjects, a 


. fondneſs for the cuſtoms, the language, and the 
opinions of the mother country. This kind of 


ſimilitude is, in fact, generally ſpeaking, one of 


the ſtrongeſt bands that can attach the colo- 


nies. But in our opinion the preſent ſituation 


of things ought to have occaſioned a prefer- 
ence to another ſyſtem. England has at this 


time ſo much reaſon to be apprehenſive of the 


ſpirit of independence, which prevails in North- 


America, that, perhaps, it would have been more 


to her advantage to have kept up a diſtinction be- 


tween Canada and her other provinces, rather than 
to have given them that kind of affinity and reſem- 
blance which may one day unite them too cloſely. 
 Howsves this may be, the Britiſh miniſtry 


have given the Engliſh government to Canada, fo 
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Book far as it was conſiſtent with an authority entirely 
re. and without any mixture of a popular ad- 
miniſtration. Their new ſubjects, ſecure from the 
fear of future wars, eaſed of the trouble of de- 
fending diſtant poſts which removed them far 
from their habitations, and deprived of the fur 
trade which has returned into its natural channel, 
have only to atrend to their plantations. As theſe 
advance, their intercourſe with Europe and with 
the Caribbee iſlands will increaſe, and ſoon become 
very conſiderable. They will for the future be 
the only reſource of a vaſt country, into which 
France formerly poured immenſe ſums, conſider. 
ing it as the chief bulwark of her ſouthern iſlands. 
The truth of this political opinion, which has been 
overlooked by ſo many negotiators, will appear 
evident, as-we proceed to explain the advantages 
of the Engliſh ſettlements on the continent o 
North America. 


Exn or THE SIXTEENTH Book. 
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BOOK XVII. 


; Engli hh colonies fettld at Hudſon's Bay, Newfound- 
land, Nova-Scatia, New England, New. ork, 
and Ne. Jerſo. 


8 5 
Es NGL AND was TY Ebi in America by — 


Firſt enpe- 
her piracies, which were often ſucceſsful and al- — 


ways bold, when Sir Walter Ralegh conceived 1 
project to procure his nation a ſhare of the prodi- Nerth- 
gious riches which, for near a century paſt, had £7 
flowed from that hemiſphere into ours. This 

great man, who was born for bold undertakings, 

caſt his eye on the eaſtern coaſt of North-Ame- 

rica. The talent he had of bringing men over to 

his opinion, by repreſenting all his propoſals in a 
ſtriking light, ſoon procured him aſſociates, both 

at court and among the. merchants. The com- 

pany that was formed in conſequence of his mag- 
nificent promiſes, obtained of government in 1584 

the abſolute diſpoſal of all the diſcoveries that 
mould be made; and without any further encou- 

{7 ragement, 


— lowing, that anchored in Roanoak bay, which now 


as of the truſt repoſed in them, behaved with 


at liberty to make their own terms in the trade 


couraged the ſociety to proceed. They accord- 
landed a hundred and eight free men at Roanoak, | 


Part of them were murdered by the ſavages whom 


were periſhing with miſery and hunger, when a 


ſhewn in that great expedition, induced queen 


lip II. in that part of his extenſive, dominions 
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Eragement, they fitted out two ſhips in'April fol- 


makes a part of Carolina. Their commanders, 


remarkable affability in a country where they 
wanted to ſettle their nation, and left the ſavages 


they propoſed to open with them. 

Tux reports made by theſe ſucceſsful naviga- 
tors on their return to Europe, concerning the 
temperature of the climate, the fertility of the 
ſoil, and the diſpoſition of the inhabitants, en- 


ingly ſent ſeven ſhips the following ſpring, which 


for the purpoſe of commencing a ſettlement. 


they had inſulted, and the reſt, having been ſo 
improvident as to neglect the culture of the land, 


deliverer came to their aſſiſtance. 

- Tars was Sir Francis Drake, ſo famous among 
ſeamen for being the next after Magellan who 
failed round the globe. The abilities he had 


Elizabeth to make choice of him to humble Phi- 


where he uſed to diſturb the peace of other na- 
tions. Few orders were ever more punctually 
executed. The Engliſh fleet ſeized upon St. 
Jago, nagen, St. Domingo, and ſeveral other 
important 
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important places, and took a great many rich B 


tions, to proceed and offer his aſſiſtance to the co- 
lony at Roanoak. The wretched few, who ſur · 
vived the numberleſs calamities that had befallen 
2 them, were in ſuch deſpair, that they refuſed all 
aſſiſtance, and only begged he would convey 
them to their native country. The admiral com- 
plied with their requeſt; and thus the expences 
that had been hitherto beſtowed on the ſettlement 
were entirely thrown away. | | 
Taz aſſociates were not diſcouraged by this 
unforeſeen event. From time'to time they ſent 
over a few coloniſts, who in the year 1589, 
amounted to a hundred and fifteen perſons of both 
ſexes, under a regular government, and fully 
provided with all they wanted for their defence, 
and for the purpoſes of agriculture and com- 
merce. Theſe beginnings raiſed ſome expecta- 
tions, but they were fruſtrated by the diſgrace of 
Ralegh, who fell a victim to the caprices of his 
own wild imagination, The colony, . loſt 
its founder, was totally forgotten. 

lx had been thus neglected for twelve years, 
when Goſnold, one of the firſt aſſociates, reſolved 
to viſit it in 1602. His experience in navigation 
made him ſuſpect that the right track had not 
been found out, and that in vari by the Ca- 
nary and Caribbee iſlands, the voyage had been 
made longer than it need have been by above a 
_ thouſand leagues, Theſe conjectures induced him 

| 0 


ſhips. His inſtructions were, after theſe opera. 
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BOOK to ſteer away from the ſouth, and to turn more 
—— weſt ward. The attempt ſucceeded; but when he 
reached the American coaſt, he Pines himfelf 
further north than any navigators who had gone 
before. The country where he landed, which 

now makes a part of New-England, afforded him 


plenty of beautiful * with which he failed back 


to England. 


Tu rapidity wid ſucceſs af this undertaking 
made a ſtrong impreſſion upon the Engliſh mer- 


chants. Several of them joined in 1606 to form a 


ſettlement in the country that Goſnold had diſ- 


covered. Their example revived in others the 


memory of Roanoak ; and this gave riſe to two 
charter companies. As the continent where they 
were to carry on their monopoly was then known 


in England only by the general name of Virginia, 
the one was called the South Virginia, and the 


other the North Virginia company. 
Tux zeal that had been ſhewn at firſt ſoon PIES 
and there appeared to be more jealouſy than emula- 


tion between the two companies. Though they had 


been favoured with the firſt lottery that ever was 
drawn in England, their progreſs was ſo ſlow, that in 
1614, there were not above four hundred perſons in 


both ſettlements: That ſort of competency which 


was anſwerable to the ſimplicity of the manners of 


the times, was then ſo general in England, that no 
one was tempted to go abroad in queſt of a for- 
tune. It is a ſenſe of misfortune, that gives men 
a diſlike to their native country, ſtill more than 


the 
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| the deſire of acquiring-riches. Nothing leſs than BY 1 
ſome extraordinary commotion could then have 
ſent inhabitants even into an excellent country. | 
This emigration was at length occaſioned by ſuper- x 
ſtition, which had given riſe to the commotions | 
from the colliſion of religious opinions. 
Taz firſt prieſts of the Britons were the Druids, The con- 
ſo famous in the annals of Gaul. To: throw Pons oY 
myſterious veil upon the ceremonies of a ſavage? peopled in 


onſe- 


worſhip, their rites were never performed but in quence ef 
the religi- 


dark receſſes, and generally in gloomy groves, ous war 
where fear creates ſpectres and apparitions. Only — 2 
a few perſons were initiated into theſe myſteries, 
and intruſted with the ſacred doctrines; and even 

theſe were not allowed to commit any thing to 
writing upon this important ſubject; leſt their ſe- 

crets ſnould fall into the hands of the prophane 
vulgar. The altars of a formidable deity were 

ſtained with the blood of human victims, and en- 

riched with the moſt precious ſpoils of war. 
Though the dread of the vengeance of heaven 
was the only guard of theſe treaſures, yet they 

were always held ſacred, becauſe the Druids had 
artfully repreſſed a thirſt after riches by inculca- 

ting the fundamental doctrine of the endleſs tranſ- 
migration of the ſoul. The chief authority of 
government was veſted in the miniſters of that ter- 

rible religion; becauſe men are more powerfully 

and more conſtantly ſwayed by opinion than by 

any other mogive. They were intruſted with the 
education of youth, and they maintained through 
1 | life 
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— They took cognizance of all civil and criminal 


cauſes, and were as abſolute in their deciſions on 


ſtare affairs as on the private differences between 


individuals. 
Crees, was not only excluded from all participa- 
tion in the divine myſteries, but even from the 
ſociety of men. It was accounted a crime and a 


reproach to hold any intercourſe with him; he 
was irrevocably deprived of the protection of the 
laws, and nothing but death could put an end to 
his miſeries. 


The hiſtory of human {ſuperſtitions 
affords no inſtance of any one ſo tyrannical as that 
of the Druids. It was the only one that provoked 


the Romans to uſe leverity ; with ſo much vio- 
lence did the Druids oppoſe the power of thoſe 


conquerors. 
Trar religion, however, had loſt much of its 


influence, when it was totally aboliſhed by chriſ- 
tianity in the ſeventh century. The northern na- 
tions, that had ſucceſſively invaded the ſouthern 
provinces of Europe, had found there the ſeeds 


of that new religion, amidſt the ruins of an em- 
pire that was ſhaken on all ſides. Their indif- 
ference for their diſtant gods, or that credulity 


Which is ever the companion of ignorance, induced 


them readily to embrace a form' of worlhip which 
from the multiplicity of its ceremonies, could not 
but attract the notice of rude and ſavage men. 


The Saxons, who afterwards invaded. England, : 
followed their example, and adopted without dif- 


0 | | _— 


\ 


W hoever dared to- reſiſt their des 
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deu a religion that juſtified their conqueſts, ex- 19 15 . 
piated the criminality. of them, and inſured weir 
permanency by aboliſhing the antient forms of 
worſhip. 7 

Taz effects were ſuch as winkt be expected 
from a religion, the original ſimplicity of which 
was at that time ſo much disfigured. Idle con- 

templations were ſoon ſubſtituted in lieu of active 
and ſocial virtues; and a ſtupid veneration for un- 
known ſaints, took place of the worſhip of the ſu- 
preme Being. Miracles dazzled the eyes of men, 
and diverted them from attending to natural cauſes. 
They were tauglit to believe that prayers and of- 
ferings would atone for the moſt heinous crimes. 
Every ſentiment of reaſon was perverted, and 
every principle of morality corrupted. 

Tnosk who had been the promoters of this 
confuſion, knew how to avail themſelves of it. 
The prieſts obtained that reſpect which was de- 
nied to kings; and their perſons became ſacred. 
The magiſtrate had no power of inſpecting into 
their conduct, and they even evaded the watch- 
fulneſs of the civil law. Their tribunal eluded 
and even ſuperſeded all others. They found 
means to introduce religion into every queſtion of 
law, and into all ſtate affairs, and made themſelves 
umpires or judges in every cauſe. When faith 
ſpoke, every one liſtened in ſilent attention to its 
inexplicable oracles. Such was the infatuation of 
thoſe dark ages, that the ſcandalous exceſſes of the 
dergy did not diminiſh their 6 


Tris 
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'B 00K Turrs: authority was maintained by the immenſe. 
——— riches the clergy had already acquired. As ſoon 
as they had taught, that religion was preſerved 
principally by ſacrifices, and required firſt of all 
that of fortune and earthly poſſeſſions, the nobi- 
lity, who were ſole proprietors of all eſtates, em- 
ployed their ſlaves to build churches, and allotted 
their lands to the endowment of thoſe foundations, 
| Kings gave to the church all that they had ex- 
| | | torted from the people; and ſtripped themſelves 
LL to ſuch a degree, as-even not to leave a ſufficiency 
for the payment of the army, or for defraying the 
other charges of government. Theſe deficiencies 
were never made up by thoſe who were the cauſe _ | 
of them. They were not concerned in any of the 
public expences. The payment of taxes with the 
revenues of the church would have been a ſacrilege, 
. and a proſtitution of holy things to profane pur- 
poſes. Such was the declaration of the clergy, 
| and the laity believed them. The poſſeſſion of 
| 5 the third part of the feudal tenures in the king- _ 
dom, the free-will offerings of a deluded people, 
and the large fees required for all prieſtly offices, 
did not ſatisfy the enormous avidity of the clergy, 
ever attentive to their own intereſt, They found 
in the old teſtament that by divine appointment 
they had an undoubted right to the tithes of the 
| produce of the land. This claim was ſo readily 
| =: admitted, that they extended it to the tithe of in- 
il duſtty, of the "vas on trade, of the wages of 
= | 7 ; Tis labourers, 
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labourers, of the pay of ſoldiers, and ſometimes BOOK. 
of the ſalaries of placemen. _ — 


Roms, which at firſt was a ſilent ſpectator of 
theſe proceedings, and proudly enjoyed the ſuc- 
ceſs that attended the rich and haughty miniſters. 
of a Saviour born in obſcurity, and condemned to 
an ignominious death, ſoon covered a ſhare in the 
ſpoils of England. The firſt ſtep ſne took was to 
open a trade for relics, which were always uſhered 
in with ſome ſtriking miracle, and ſold in propor- 
tion to the credulity of the purchaſers. The great 
men, and even monarchs, were invited to go in 
pilgrimage to the capital of the world, to purchaſe 
a place in heaven ſuitable to the rank. they held on 
earth, The popes by degrees aſſumed the preſen- 
tation to church preferments, which at firſt they 
gave away, but afterwards ſold. By theſe means, 
their tribunal took cognizance of all ecclefiaſtical 
cauſes, and in time they claimed a tenth of the 
revenues of the clergy, who themſelves levied the 
tenth of all the ſubſtance of the realm, 

Warn theſe pious extortions were carried as far 
as they poſſibly could; be in England,' Rome 
aſpired to the ſupreme authority over it. Her am 
bitious deceit was covered with a ſacred veil. 
She ſapped the foundations of liberty, by employ- 
ing the influence of opinion only. This was ſet- 
ting men at variance with themſelves, and avail- 
ing herſelf of their prejudices, in order. to acquire 
an abſolute. dominion over them. She uſurped 
the power of a deſpotic arbitrator hetween the 

. I altar 
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BOOK altar and the throne, between the prince and his 
objects, between one potentate and another. | 
She kindled the flames of war with her ſpiritua!l 
thunders. But ſhe wanted emiſfaries to ſpread the 
terror of her arms, and made choice of the monks 
for that purpoſe. The ſecular clergy, notwith- 
ſtanding their celibacy; which kept them from 
forming connections in the world, were ſtill at- 
tached to it by the ties of intereſt, often ſtronger 
than thoſe of blood. A ſet of men, ſecluded from 
fociety by ſingular inſtitutions, which muſt incline 
them to fanaticiſm, and by a blind ſubmiſſion to 
the dictates of a foreign pontiff, were beſt adapted 
to ſecond the views of ſuch a ſovereign. Theſe 
vile and abject tools of ſuperſtition executed their 
\| | fatal employment ſucceſsfully. By their intrigues, 
aſſiſted with the concurrence of favourable circum- 
' \ ſtances, England, which had ſo long withſtood 
the conquering arms of the ancient Roman em- 
pire, became tributary to modern Rome. 

Ar length the paſſions and violent caprices of 
Henry VIII. broke the ſcandalous dependence. 
The abuſe of ſo infamous a power had already 
opened the eyes of the nation. This prince ven · 
tured at once to ſhake off the authority of the 
pope, aboliſh monaſteries, and aſſume the ſupre- 

= i macy over his own churec ng. 

| | Tus open ſchiſm was wehe bey m altera- 
= tions in the reign of Edward, ſon and: ſucceſſor to 
1 | Henry. The religious opinions, which were then 
1 | . face of * were W 
Some- 
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| tained; and from theſe ſeveral ſyſtems or tenets, 


name of the church of England. a 

ExzagETR, who completed this important 
"works found theory alone too ſubtle, and thought 
it moſt expedient to captivate the ſenſes, by the 
addition of ſome ceremonies. Her natural taſte 


the diſputes about points of doctrine, by entertain- 
ing the eye with the external parade of worſhip, 
| inclined her to adopt a greater number of religious 
rites. But ſhe was reſtrained by political confide- 
tations, and was obliged to ſacrifice ſomeching to 


| throne, and was able to maintain her upon n 
Fu from ſuſpecting that James I. would exe. 
cute what Elizabeth had not even dared to at- 
tempt, it might be expected that he would rather 
have been inclined to reſtrain eccleſiaſtical rites 
and ceremonies: that prinee, having been trained 
up in the principles of the preſbyterians, a ſect, 
which with much ſpiritual pride, affected great 


ſterity of doctrine, which loved to ſpeak in ſcrip- 
ture phraſes, and gave none but ſcripture names 


ſuch an education muſt have prejudiced the king 
againſt the out ward pomp of the catholic worſhip, 
and every thing that bore any affinity te it. But 


1 


Faipethiag was taken from every one; eee 
trines and rites of the old form of worſhip were re- — 


aroſe a new communion, diſtinguiſned by the 


ſimplicity of dreſs, gravity of manners, and au- 


BOOK 


for grandeur, and the deſire of putting a ſtop to 


the prejudices of a party that had railed her to the 


to theit children. One would have ſuppoſed that 


12 the 
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BOOK the ſpirit of ſyſtem prevailed over the principles of 
XVII. ; : . : „ 
aeducation. Struck with the epiſcopal juriſdiction 


which he found eſtabliſned in England, and which 
he thought conformable to his own notions of civil 
government, he abandoned from conviction the 
early impreſſions he had received, and grew paſ- 
ſionately fond of a hierarchy modelled upon the 
political economy of a well conſtituted empire, 
Inſtigated by his enthuſiaſm, he wanted to intro- 
duce this wonderful ſyſtem into Scotland, his na- 
tive country, and to engage a great many of the 
Engliſh, who till diſſented, to embrace it. He 
even intended to add the pomp of the moſt awful 
ceremonies to the majeſtic plan, if he could have 
Carried his grand projects into execution, But 
the oppoſition he met with at firſt ſetting out, 
would not permit him to advance any further in 
his ſyſtem of reformation. He contented himſelf 
with recommending to his ſon to reſume his views, 
whenever the times ſhould furniſh a favourable 
opportunity ; and repreſented the preſbyterians to. 

him as alike Uangerous to religion and to the 
throne. - | i | 

| CrnarLes readily followed his advice, which 
was but too conformable to the principles of deſ- 
potiſm he had imbibed from Buckingham his fa- 
vourite, the moſt corrupt of men, and the cor- 
rupter of the courtiers. To pave the way to the 


revolution he was meditating, he promoted ſeveral 


biſhops to the higheſt dignities in the govern- 
1 ment, and conferred on them moſt of the offices 
| that 
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that imparted a great ſhare of influence in all 9 
public n meaſures. Theſe ambitious prelates, now . 
become the maſters of a prince who had been 
weak enough to be guided by the inſtigations of 
others, betrayed that ſpirit ſo frequent among the. 
clergy, of exalting eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction under 
the ſhadow of the royal prerogative. They mul- 
tiplied the church ceremonies without end, under 
pretence of their being of apoſtolical inſtitution, 
and to inforce their obſervance, had recourſe to 
acts of arbitrary power exerciſed by the king, It 
was evident that there was a ſettled deſign of re- 
ſtoring, in all its ſplendour, what the proteſtants 
called Roimiſh idolatry, though the moſt violent 
means ſhould be neceſſary to compaſs it. This 
project gave the more umbrage, as it was ſup- 
ported by the prejudices and intrigues of a pre- 
| ſumptuous queen, who had brought from France 
an, immoderate — for popery and arbitrary 
power. 
Ix can ſcarce be e what acrimony theſe 
alarming ſuſpicions had raiſed in the minds of the 
people. Common prudence would have allowed 
time for the ferment to ſubſide. Bur the ſpirit of 
fanaticiſm endeavoured even in theſe troubleſome 
times to reſtore every thing to the unity of the 
church of England, which was become more 
odious to the diſſenters, ſince ſo many cuſtoms? 
had been introduced into it which they conſidered 
as ſuperſtitious. An order was iſſued, that both 
kingdoms ſhould conform to the worſhip and diſ- 
13 JI, _ cipline 
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S cipline of the epiſcopal church. This law included 
—- ihe preſbyterians, who then began to be called 
= - Puritans, becauſe they profeſſed to take the pure 

Wl and ſimple word of God for the rule of their faith 
and practice. It was extended likewiſe to all the 

foreign Calviniſts that were in the kingdom, what - 
ever difference there might be ip their opinions, 
This hierarchal worſhip was enjoined to the fegi- 
ments, and trading companies diſperſed in the ſe- 
yeral countries of Europe. The Engliſh ambaf. 

- fadors were alſo required to ſeparate from all com- 

munion with the foreign proceſtants, ſo that Eng- 

land loſt all che influence ſhe had abroad, as the 
head and ſupport of the reformation. 
In this fatal criſis, moſt of the puritans were 
divided between ſubmiſſion and oppoſition. Thoſe 
who would- neither ſtoop to yieid, nor take the 
pains to reſiſt, turned their views towards North: - 
America, in ſearch of that civil and religious li- 
berty which their ungrateful country denied them. 
Their enemies, in order to have an opportunity” of 
perſecuting them more at leiſure, attempted to. 
preclude theſe devout fugitives from this aſylum, 
where they wanted to worſhip God in their own 
way in a deſert land. Eight ſhips that lay at an- 
chor in the Thames ready to ſail, were ſtopped; 
and Cromwell is ſaid to have been detained there 
by that very king, whom he afterwards brought 
to the ſcaffold. Enthuſiaſm, however, ſtronger 
than the rage of perſecution, ſurmounted every 
obſtacle z and that part of America was ſoon filled 
with 
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with preſbyterians. The ſatisfaction they enjoyed] B 
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in their retreat, gradually induced all thoſe of — 
their party to follow them, who were not ſo evil- | 
minded as to delight in the view of thoſe dreadful 
ſcenes, which ſoon after made England a ſcene 


of blood and horror. 


Many were afterwards in- 


duced to remove thither in more peacable times, 


with a view of advancing their fortunes. 


In a 


word, all Europe contributed greatly to increaſe 


their population. 


oppreſſed by the tyranny or intolerant ſpirit of 
their ſovereigns, took refuge in that hemiſphere ; 
concerning which we ſhall now purſue our inqui- 
ries, and ve d a before we quit the ſubject to 


throw ſome light upon it. 


IT is ſupriſing that 6 little ſhould have been Parallel 


known of the new world, for ſo long a time after 


it was diſcovered. Barbarous ſoldiers and rapa- 
* cious merchants were not proper perſons to give 


us juſt and clear. notions .of this hemiſphere. 


It 


was the province of philoſophy alone to avail it- 


ſelf of the informations ſcattered in the accounts 


of voyagers and miſſionaries, in order to ſee Ame- 


rica ſuch as nature hath made it 
its analogy to the reſt of the globe. 


; and to find out 


yg 


world, 


IT is now pretty certain that the new continent 


has not half the extent of ſurface that the old has. 
At the ſame time, the form of both is fo ſingu- 
larly alike, that we might eaſily be inclined to 
draw conſequences from this particular, if it were 
not always neceſſary to be upon our guard againſt 


I 4 


- 


the 


between 
he old and 
the new 
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B D O K the ſpirit of ſyſtem which often ſtops us in our re. 


VII. 
A ſearches after truth, and een us from attain- 


ing it. 


two broad tracts of land that begin from the arctic 
pole, and terminate at the tropic of Capricorn, 
divided on the eaſt and weſt by the ocean that 
ſurrounds them. Whatever may be the ſtructure 


of theſe two continents, and the equality or ſym- 
metry of their form; it is plain their equilibrium 


does not depend upon their poſition. It is the in- 
conſtancy of the ſea that conſtitutes the ſolid form 
of the earth. To fix the globe upon its baſis, it 
ſeemed neceſſary to have an element which, float. 
ing inceſſantly round our planet, might by its 
weight counterbalance all other ſubſtances, and 
by its fluidity reſtore that equilibrtum which 
the conflict of the other elements might have 
diſturbed. Water, by its natural fluctuation and 
weight, is the moſt proper element to preſerve 
the connection and balance of the ſeveral parts of 
the globe round its center. If our hemiſphere has 
a very wide extent of continent to the north, a 
maſs of water of equal weight at the oppoſite part 
will certainly produce an equilibrium. If under 
the tropics we have a rich country covered with 
men and animals; under the ſame latitude Ame- 
rica will have a ſea filled with fiſh, While foreſts 
full of trees, bending with the largeſt fruits, 
quadrupeds of the greateſt ſize, the moſt populous 


nations, elephants and men are a load upon the 
ſurface 


Tur two continents ſeem to form as it were 


/ 
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are found whales with innumerable multitudes of 
cods and herrings, clouds of inſects, and all the 
infinite and prodigious tribes that inhabit the ſeas, 
as it were to ſupport the axis of the, earth, and 
prevent its inclining or deviating to either ſide: 
if, indeed, elephants, whales or men can be ſaid 
to have any weight on a globe, where all living 
creatures are but a tranſient modification of the 
earth that compoſes it. In a word, the ocean rolls 
over this globe to faſhion it, in conformity to the 
general laws of gravity. Sometimes it covers a 
hemiſphere, a pole or a zone, which at other 
times it leaves bare; but in general ir ſeems to aſ- 
fe& the equator, more eſpecially as the cold of 
the poles in ſome meaſure counteracts that fluidity 
which is eſſential to it, and from which it receives 
all its power of motion. It is chiefly between the 
tropics that the ſea extends itſelf and 1s agitated, 
and that it undergoes the greateſt change both in 
its regular and periodical motions, as well as in 
_ thoſe violent agitations occaſionally excited in it 

by tempeſtuous winds. The attraction of the 
ſun, and the fermentations occaſioned by its con- 
tinual heat in the torrid zone, muſt have a very 
remarkable influence upon the ocean. The mo- 
tion of the moon adds a new force to this in- 
fluence, and the ſea, to conform itſelf to this dou- 
ble impulic, muſt, it ſhould ſeem, flow towards 


die equator. Nothing but the flatneſs of the 
globe 


ati of the earth, and ſeem to abſorb all its BO © x 
fertility throughout the torrid zone ; at both poles — 
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BOOK globe at the poles can poſſibly account for that 


XII. 
—_— immenſe extent of water, that has hitherto con- 


cealed from us the lands near the ſouth pole. 
The ſea cannot eaſily paſs the boundaries of the 
tropics, if the temperate and frozen zones are not 
nearer the center of the earth than the torrid zone, 
It is the ſea therefore that maintains an equili- 
brium with the land, and diſpoſes the arrange- 
ment of the materials that compoſe it. One 
proof that the two analogous portions of land 


| which the two continents of the globe preſent at 
firſt view are not eſſentially neceſſary to its con- 


formation, is, that the new hemiſphere ' has re. 
mained covered with the waters of the ſea, a much 
longer time than the old. Beſides, if there is an 


evident ſimilarity between the two hemiſpheres, 
there are allo differences between them, which 


will perhaps deſtroy that Oe we think we 
| obſerve. 


WiN we ine the map of the world, and 
ſee the local correſpondence between the iſthmus 
of Suez and that of Panama, between the Cape of 
Good Hope and Cape Horn, between the Archi- 
pelago of the Eaſt - Indies and that of the Ca- 
ribbee iſlands, and between the mountains of Chili 
and thoſe of Monomotapa; we are ſtruck with the 


ſimilarity of the ſeveral forms this picture pre- 


ſents. Land ſeems on all ſides to be oppoſed to 
land, water to water, iſlands and peninſulas ſcat- 
tered by the hand of nature to ſerve as a counter- 


Foes” and We ſca * its fluctuation conſtantly 
| maintain 
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maintaining the balance of the whole. But if on ,BOO K 


the other hand we compare the great extent of the — 
Pacific Ocean, which ſeparates the Eaſt and Weſt 


Indies, with the ſmall ſpace the Ocean occupies 


between the coaſt of Guinea and that of Brazil; 
the vaſt quantity of inhabited land to the North, 


with the little we know towards the South; tis. 


direction of the mountains of Tartary and Europe, 
which is from Eaſt to Weſt, with that of the Cor- 
deleras which run from North to South; the mind 


is in ſuſpenſe, and we have the mortification to ſee 


the order and ſymmetry vaniſh with which we had 
embelliſhed our ſyſtem of the earth. The obſer- 
ver is ſtill more diſpleaſed with his conjectures, 
when he conſiders the immenſe height of the 
mountains of Peru. He is then aſtoniſhed to ſee 
a continent ſo recent and yet ſo elevated, the ſea 
lo much below the tops of theſe mountains, and 
yet ſo recently come down from the lands that 


ſeemed to be effectually defended from its attacks 
by thoſe tremendous bulwarks. It is, however, 


an undeniable fact, that both continents of the new 


hemiſphere have been covered with The: ſea. The 


air and the land confirm this truth. 


IEE rivers which in America are wider and of 


greater extent; the immenſe foreſts to the South; 

the ipacious lakes and vaſt moraſſes to the North, 
the almoſt eternal ſnows between the tropics; few 
of thoſe pure fands that ſeem to be the remains of 
an exhauſted ground; no men entirely black; ve- 
y fair people under the line; a cool and mild air 


* 


— 
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B 88 in the ſame latitude as the ſultry and uninhabitable 
wa parts of Africa; a frozen and ſevere climate un- 
der the ſame parallel as our temperate climates; 
and laſtly, a difference of ten or twelve degrees, 
in the temperature of the old and new hemiſpheres ; 
theſe are ſo many tokens of a world that is till in 
its infancy. . 
Wu ſhould the continent of America be much 
warmer and much colder in proportion than that 
of Europe, if it were not for the moiſture the 
ocean has left behind, in quitting it long after our 
continent was peopled ? Nothing but the ſea can 
poſſibly have prevented Mexico From being inha- 
bited as early as Aſia. If the waters that ſtill 
moiſten the bowels of the earth in the new hemiſ- 
phere-had not covered its ſurface, the woods would 
very eaſily have been cut down, the fens drained, 
a ſoft and watery ſoil would have been made firm, 
by ſtirring up, and expoſing it to the rays of the 
ſun, a free paſſage would have been opened to the 
winds, and dikes raiſed along the rivers: in ſhort, 
the climate would have been totally altered by this 
time. But a rude and unpeopled hemiſphere de- 
notes a recent world; when the ſea, about its coaſts, - 
ſtill flows obſcurely in its channels. A leſs ſcorch- | 
ing ſun, more plentiful rains, and thicker vapours 
more diſpoſed to ſtagnate, are evident marks of 
the decay or the infancy of nature. 


Tux difference of climate, ariſing from the wa- 
ters having lain ſo long on the ground, in America, 


could not but have a great influence on men and | 


animals. 
55 5 . 
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animals. From this diverſity of cauſes, muſt ne- B ox 
ceſſarily ariſe a very great diverſity of effects. Ac- — 
cordingly we ſee more ſpecies of animals by two 
thirds, in the old continent than in the new; ani- 
mals of the ſame kind conſiderably larger; mon- 
ſters that are become more ſavage and fierce, as 
the countries have become more inhabited. On the 
other hand, nature ſeems to have ſtrangely neglected 
the new world. The men have leſs ſtrength and 
leſs couragez no beard and no hair; they have 
leſs appearances of manhood ;z. and are but little 
ſuſceptible of the lively and powerful ſentiment 
of love, which is the principle of every attach- 
ment, the firſt inſtinct, the firſt band of ſociety, 
without which all other artificial ties have neither 
energy nor duration. The women, who are ſtill 
more weak, are neither favourably treated by nature 
nor by the men, who have but little love for them, 
and conſider them merely as ſubſervient to their 
will: they rather ſacrifice them to their indolence, 
than conſecrate them to their pleaſures. This in- 
dolence is the great delight and ſupreme felicity of 
the Americans, of which the women are the vic- 
| tims from the continual labours impoſed upon 
them. It muſt, however, be confeſſed that in 
America, as in all other parts, the men, when 
they have ſentenced the women to work, have been 
ſo equitable as to take upon themſelves the perils 
of war, together with the toils of hunting and 
filing. But their indifference for the ſex, which 
nature has intruſted with the care of multiplying 
5 | the 
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A PHOX the ſpecies, implies an imperfection in their ors 
gans, a ſort of ſtate of childhood in the people of 

America, ſimilar to that of the people in our con- 
tinent who are not yet arrived to the age of pu- 
berty. This ſeems to be a natural defect prevail- 
ing in the continent of America, which is an indi- 

_ cation of its being a new country. 
Bur if the Americans are a new people, are 
they a race of men originally diſtinct from thoſe 
who cover the face of the old world ? This is a 
queſtion which ought not to be too haſtily de- 
cided. The origin of the population of America 
is involved in incxtricable difficulties. If we aſſert 
that the Greenlanders firſt came from Norway, 
and then went over to the coaſt of Labrador; 
others will tell us it is more natural to ſuppoſe 
that the Greenlanders are ſprung from the Eſqui- 
maux, to whom they bear a greater reſemblance 
than to the Europeans. If we ſhould ſuppoſe 
that California was peopled from Kamtſchatka, it 
may be aſked what motive or what chance could 
have led the Tartars to the north-weſt of America 
Let it is imagined to be from Greenland or from 
Kamtſchatka that the inhabitants of the old world 
muſt have gone over to the new, as it is by thoſe 

; two countries that the two continents are connect- 
acc or at leaſt approach neareſt to one Another. 
Beſides, how can we conceive that, in America the 

torrid zone can have been peopled from one of 
the frozen Zones ? Population will indeed. ſpread | 


from north to ſouth, but it muſt naturally have 
begun | 


* 4 — 


— 


— 
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vi un under the equator, where life is cheriſhed mY 8 7 K 
by gates” If the people of America could not . 
come from our continent, and yet appear to be a 
new race, we muſt have recourſe to the food, 
which i is the ſource and the ſolution a all t 
ties in the hiſtory of nations. 285 
Luer us ſuppoſe that the ſea We 0 overflowed 
the other hemiſphere, its old inhabitants took re- 
fuge upon the Apalachian mountains, and the 
Cordeleras, which are far higher than our mount 
Ararat. But how could they have lived up- 
on thoſe heights, covered with ſnow, and ſur- 
rounded 'with waters ? How is it poſſible that men 
who had breathed in a pure and delightful cli- 
mate, could: have ſurvived the miſeries of want, 
the inclemency of a tainted atmoſphere, and thoſe | 
numberleſs calamities, which muſt be the unavoid- 
able conſequences of a deluge ? How will the race 
have been preſerved and propagated in thoſe 
times of general calamity, and in the miſerable 
ages that muſt have ſucceeded ? _ Notwithſtanding 
all theſe objections, we muſt allow that America 
has been peopled from theſe wretched remains of 
the great devaſtation. Every thing carries the 
veſtiges of a. malady, of which the human race 
till feels the effects. The ruin of that world is 
ſtill imprinted on its inhabitants. They are'a ſpe⸗ 
cies of men degraded and degenerated in their na- 
tural conſtitution, in their ſtature, in their way 'of 
life, and in their underſtanding, which is bur lit- 
tle advanced in all the arts of civilization. A dam- 
per 


| 
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| BOOK per air, and a more marſhy ground, muſt neceſ- 
iy have infected the firſt principles of the ſubs 


ſiſtence and increaſe of mankind. It muſt have 
required ſome ages to reſtore population, and ſtill 
a greater nnmber before the ground. could be ſet- 
tled and dried, ſo as to be fit for. tillage, and for 


the foundation of buildings. The air muſt ne- 


ceſſarily be purified before the ſky could clear, 


and the ſky muſt neceſſarily be clear before the 
earth could be rendered habitable. The imper- 


fection therefore of nature in America is not fo 


much a proof of its recent origin, as of its rege - 


neration. It was probably peopled at the ſame 
time as the other hemiſphere, but may have been 


overflown later. The large foſſil bones that are 


found under ground in America, ſhew that it had 
formerly elephants, rhinoceros, and other enor- 


mous quadrupeds, which have ſince diſappeared 
in thoſe regions. The gold and ſilver mines that 
are found juſt below the ſurface, are ſigns of a 
very ancient revolution of the globe, but later 
than thoſe that have overturned our hemiſphere. _ 

Svrrosz America had, by ſome means or other, 
been repeopled by our roving hords, that period 
would have been ſo remote, that it would ſtill give 
great antiquity to the inhabitants of that hemil- 
phere. Three or four centuries will not then be 
ſufficient to allow for the foundation of the em- 


pires of Mexico and Peru; for though we find no 


trace in theſe countries of our arts, or of the opi- 


nions and cuſtoms that prevail in other parts of the 


globe, 
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clade yet we have found a police and a fovkety: B O O K 
eſtabliſhed, inventions and practices which, though Xxv11.. 
they did not ſhew any marks of times anterior to e 
the deluge, yet they implied a long ſeries of ages 
ſubſequent to this cataſtrophe. For, though in 
Mexico, as in Egypt, a country ſurrounded with 
Vaters, mountains, and other invincible obſtacles, 
muſt have forced the men incloſed in it to unite 
after a time; though they might at firſt deſtroy. 
each other in continual and bloody wars; yet it 
was only in proceſs of time that they could invent 
and eſtabliſh a worſhip and a legiſlation, which they 
could not, poſſibly, have borrowed from remote 
times or countries. It required a greater number 
of ages to render familiar the ſingle art of ſpeech, - 
and that of writing, though but in hieroglyphics, to 
' a whole nation unconnected with any other, and 
which muſt itſelf have created both thoſe arts, than 
it would take up days to perfect a child in them. 
Ages bear not the ſame proportion to the whole 
race as years do to individuals. The whole race 
is to occupy a vaſt field, boch as to ſpace, and du- 
ration, while the individuals have only ſome mo- 
ments or inſtants of time to fill up, or rather to 
run over. The likeneſs and uniformity obſerv- 
able in the features and manners of the Ame- 
tian nations, plainly ſhew that they ate not ſo an- 
cient as thoſe of our continent which differ ſo much 
from each other; but at the ſame time this cir- 
eumſtance ſeems to confirm that they did not pro- 
ceed from any foreign hemiſphere, with which 
Vor. . + they - 


\ 
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B OO K they have no kind of affinity chat can indicate an 
XVII. immediate deſcent. 


Compari- 
ſon be- origin or their antiquity, which are both uncer- 


tween ci- 
vilized tain, it is perhaps a more intereſting object of in- 
people and 
ſavages. 


or leſs happy than our civilized people. Let us, 
therefore, examine whether the condition of rude 
man left to mere animal inſtin&t, who paſſes every 
day of his life in hunting, feeding, producing his 


ſpecies, and repoſing himſelf, is better or worſe 


than the condition of that wonderful being, who 

makes his bed of down, ſpins and weaves the thread 

of the filk-worm to clothe himſelf, has exchanged 

the cave his original abode, for a palace; and has 

| varied his indulgences and his wants in a _ 
different as | 

for bis means ; of n What grins 15 want 

do be as happy as he can be ? Preſent ſubſiſtence ; 

. and, if he thinks of futurity, the hopes and cer- 

tainty of enjoying that blefling. The ſayage, who 


has not been driven into and confined within the 


- frigid zones by civilized ſocieties, is not in want of 
this firſt of neeeſſarits. If he Jays in no flores, it 


is becauſe- the earth and the ſea are reſervoirs al · 


ways open to ſupply his wants. Fiſh and game 


want of fertility in the dead ſraſons. The ſavage 


has no houſe, well ſecured from the acceſs of the | 
external air, or Saen nnn but bis 


- furs 


3 


 WraTEvER may be the caſe with regard to WY ; 


quiry, whether thoſe untutored nations are more 


are to be had all the year, and will ſupply tbe 
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Bo anſwer all the purpoſes of the roof, the gar- Boo K 
ment, and the ſtove. He works but for his own XVII. 
benefit, ſleeps when he is weary, and is a ſtranger "V< - 


to watchings and reſtleſs nights. War is a matter 


of choice to him. Danger, like labour, is a con- 
dition of his nature, not a profeſſion annexed to 


his birth, a national duty, not a domeſtic ſervi- 
| tude. The ſavage is ſerious but not melancholy; 
and his countenance ſeldom bears the impreſſion 


of thoſe paſſions and diſorders that leave ſuch 


| ſhocking and fatal marks on ours. He cannot 
feel the want of what he does not deſire, nor can 


he defire what he is ignorant of. Moſt of the 


conveniences of life are remedies for evils he does 


not feel, Pleaſure is the mode of ſatisfying appe- 
tites which bis ſenſes are unacquainted with. He 


ſeldom experiences any of that wearineſs that ariſes 


from unſatisfied deſires, or that emptineſs and un- 


eaſineſs of mind that is the offspring of prejudice 
and vanity. In a word, the e is 1 to 
none but natural evils. 
Bur what greater bappingk than this Joek che 
civilized man enjoy? His food is more whole- 


ſome and delicate than that of the ſavage. He 


has ſofter clothes, and a habitation better ſecured 
againſt the inclemencies of the weather. But the 
eommon people, who are to be the ſupport and 
balis of civil ſociety, thoſe numbers of men who 
in all ſtates bear the burden of hard labour, can- 
not be ſaid to live happy, either in thoſe empires 
"here the conſequences of war and the imperfec- 
K2 Cots tion 


* 
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B O o k tion of the police has reduced rhenk' to a ſtate of 
XVII. ſlavery, or in thoſe governments where the pro- 
greſs of luxury and policy has reduced them to a 


ſtate of ſervitude. The mixt governments ſeem 
to preſent ſome proſpects of happineſs under the 
protection of liberty; but this happineſs is pur- 
chaſed by the moſt ſanguinary exertions, which 
repel tyranny for a time only that it may fall the 
heavier upon the devoted nation, ſooner or later 
doomed to oppreſſion. Obſerve how Caligula 
and Nero revenged the expulſion of the T Arquins, 
and the death of Cæſar. | 

Tyranny, we are told, is the work of the peo- 
ple, and not of kings. But if ſo, why do they 
ſuffer it? Why do they not repel the encroach- 
ments of deſpotiſm ; and while it employs violence 
and artifice to enſlave all the faculties of men, 
why do they do not oppoſe it with all their pow- 
ers? But is it lawful to murmur and complain un- 
der the rod of the oppreſſor? Will it not exaſpe- 
rate and provoke him to purſue the victim to 


death? The complaints of ſlaves he calls rebelli- 


on, and they are to be flifled in a dungeon, and 
ſometimes put an end to on a ſcaffold. The 
man who ſhould aſſert the rights of man, 
would periſh in neglect and infamy. Tyranny, 
therefore, muſt be endured, e the name of 
authority. | 
Ix fo to what outrages is not hy civilized man 
expoſed! If he is poſſeſſed of any property, he 


Knows not how far he may call it his own, 
| | "when 
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when he muſt divide the produce between the B © 0 K 
courtier Who may attack his eſtate, the lawyer who XVII. 
muſt be paid for teaching him how to preſerve i it, 9 
the ſoldier who may lay it waſte, and the collector 


who comes to levy unlimited taxes. If he has no 


property, how can he be aſſured of a permanent 


ſubſiſtence ? What ſpecies of induſtry is ſecured 
againſt the viciſſitudes of fortune, and the encroach- 
ments of government? | 05 
In the foreſts of America, if has is a ſcarcity ' 
in the north, the ſavages bend their courſe to the 
ſouth. The wind or the ſun will drive a wander- 


ing clan to more temperate climates. But if in 


our civilized ſtates, confined within gates, and re- 
ſtrained within certain limits, famine, war, or peſ- 
tilence ſhould conſume an empire, it is a priſon 


where all muſt expect to periſh in miſery, or in 


the horrors of ſlaughter. The man who is unfor- 
tunately born there is compelled to endure all ex- 


tortions, all the ſeverities, that the inclemency of 


the ſeaſons and the injuſtice of government may 


bring upon him. 


lu our provinces, the vaſſal, or free mercenary ' 


Gigs and ploughs the whole year round, lands that 
| are, not his own, and whoſe produce does not 
| belong to him, and he is even happy, if his la- 


bour procures him a ſhare of the crops he has ſown 
and reaped. Obſerved and harraſſed by a hard 
and reſtleſs. landlord, who grudges him the very 
ſtraw on which he reſts his weary limbs, the wretch 


4 expolen to diſeaſes which Joined to his po- 


a 0 5 
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B O O E verty, make him wiſſ for death, rather than for 
XVII. an expenſive cure, followed by infirmities and toil. 
S—— Whether tenant or ſubject, he is doubly a ſlave; if 
he has a few acres, his lord comes and gathers them. j 
where he has not ſown; if he is worth but a yoke 
of oxen or a pair of horſes, he muſt employ them 
in the public ſervice; if he has nothing but his 
perſon, the prince takes him for a ſoldier. Every 
where he meets with n, * . with op- 
preſſion. 5 | 
Ix our cities, the ck nan and hy mig who” 
have no manufacture of their own are at the mer- 
cy of greedy and idle-maſters, who, by the privi- 
lege of monopoly, have purchaſed of government 
a power of making induſtry work for nothing, and 
of ſelling its labours at a very high price. The 
lower. claſs have no more than the ſight of that 
luxury of which they are doubly. the victimꝭ, by 
the watchings and fatigues it occaſions them, and 
by the inſolence of the Run that mitten and 
5 oppreſſes them. 
Even ſuppoſing that the ann taboury of 
our quarries, mines and forges, ith all the arts 
that are performed by fire, and that the perils 
which navigation and commerce expoſe us to, were 
leſs pernicious than the roving life of the ſavages 
who live upon huming and fiſning ſuppoſe that 
men who are ever lamenting the ſorrows: and af- 
fronts that ariſe merely from opinion, are leſs un- 
- happy than the ſavages, who never ſhed a tear in 
wy moſt excruciating. tortures; there. would ſtill 
remain 
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z remain a wide difference between the fate of the BOOK 
civilized man and the wild Indian, a difference Xv1I. 
entirely to the diſadvantage of ſocial life. This WERE 
is the injuſtice that prevails in tlie partial diftribu- _ 
tion of ſortunes and ſtations ; an inequality which 
is at once the effect and the cauſe of oppreſſion. 
Ix vain does cuſtom, prejudice, ignorance and 
hard labour ſtupify the lower claſs of mankind,” ſo 
as to render them inſenſible of their degradation; 
neither religion nor morality can hinder them from : 
| ſeeing and feeling the injuſtice of the arrange- | A 
ments of policy in the diſtribution of good and 
evil, How often have we heard the poor man 
expoſtulating* with heaven, and afking what he 
had done, that he ſhould deſerve to be born in 
_ an indigent and dependent ſtation? Even if great 
conflicts were inſeparable from the more exalted 
ſtations, which might be ſufficient to balance all 
the advantages and all the ſuperiority that the 
ſocial ſtate claims over the ſtate of nature, ſtill the 
obſcure man, who is unacquainted with thoſe : 
conflicts, ſees nothing in a high rank, but that af- 
fluence. which is the cauſe of his own poverty. He 5 
enrjes the rich man thoſe pleaſures to which be 
5 ſo accuſtomed, that he has loſt all reliſh for | 
them. What domeſtic can have a real affection 
for his maſter, or what is the attachment of a ſer- 
vant? Was ever prince truly beloved by his cour- 
tiers, even when he was hatred by his ſubjects? If 
ve prefer our condition to that of the ſavages, it 
J becauſe civil life has made us incapable of bear- 
” "I 4 ing 
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Booking {ome natural hardſhips which the ſavage is 
XVII. more expoſed to than we are, and becauſe we are 


—— attached to ſome indulgences that cuſtom has made 

neceſſary to us. Even in the vigour of life, a ei- 
vilized man may accuſtom himſelf to hve among 
ſavages, and return to the ſtate of nature. We 
have an inſtance of this in that Scotchman who 


was caſt away on the iſland of Fernandez, where 


he lived alone, and was happy as ſoon as he was ſo 
taken up with ſupplying his wants, as to forget his 
own country, his language, his name, and even 


the articulation. of wards, After four years, he 


he had loſt all reflection or thought of the paſt, 
and all anxlety for the future. 


LAST v, the conſciouſneſs of e bes 


ing one of the firſt inſtincts in man, he who en- 


Joys. this primitive right, with a moral certainty 
af a competent ſubſiſtence is incomparably happier 


than the rich man, reſtrained by laws, maſters, 


prejudices and faſhions, which inceſſantly remind 
bim of the loſs of his liberty. To compare the 


ſtate of the ſavages to that of children, is to 


decide at once the queſtion that has been ſo warm 
ly debated by philoſophers, concerning the advan- 


tages of the ſtate of nature above thoſe of ſocial 


life. Children, notwithſtanding the reſtraints ef 


felt himſelf eaſed of the burden of ſocial life, when 


- 


education, are in the happieſt age of human life. 


Their habitual chearfulneſs, when they are not 
under the ſchoolmaſter's rod, is the ſureſt indica 
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wot may determine this great queſtion. Let us BOOK 


alk the civilized man whether he is happy: and XVI. 
the ſavage whether he is unhappy. If they both — 


anſwer in the negative, the diſpute is at an end. 

Fx civilized nations, this parallel muſt certainly 
be mortifying to you! but you cannot too ſtrongly 
feel the weight of the calamities under which you 


are oppreſſed, The more painful this ſenſation is, 


the more will it awaken your attention to the true 
cauſes of your ſufferings. You may at laſt be 
convinced that they proceed from the confuſion of 


your opinions, from the defects of your political 


conſtitutions, and from capricious laws, which are 
in continual oppoſition to the laws of nature. 
Are this inquiry into the moral ſtate of the 
Americans, let us return to the natural ſtate, of 
their country. Let us ſee what it was before the 
arrival of the Engliſh, and what it is become 
under their dominion. | 


* 


Tue firſt Engliſhmen who went over to Ame- ON 


rica to ſettle colonies, found immenſe foreſts. Engliſn 


The vaſt trees that grew up to the clouds, were ON 


fo ſurrounded with creeping plants, that they merten; 


and what 


could not be approached. The wild beaſts made they have 


theſe woods ſtill more inacceſſible. A few ſavages 


only were met with, clothed with the ſkins of thoſe 


monſters. The human race, thinly ſcattered, 
fled from each other, or purſued only with intent 
to deſtroy. The earth ſeemed uſeleſs to man, 


and its powers were not exerted ſo much for his 


 Upport, as in the breeding of animals, more obe- 
1. x | dient 


done there. 
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B OO x dient to the laws of nature. It produced ſponta- 
xvII. neouſly without aſſiſtance and W direction * 
e yielded all its bounties with uncontrouled pro- 


1 


fuſion for the benefit of all, not for the pleaſures | 
or conveniencies of one ſpecies of beings: The 
rivers in one place glided freely through the fo- 
reſts, in another, ſcattered their unruffled waters 


in a wide morals, from whence iffuing in various 


ſtreams, they formed a multitude of iſlands, en- | 


compaſſed with their channels. Spring was re- 


newed from the decay of autumn. The withered 
leaves rotting} at the foot of the trees, ſupplied: 
them with freſh ſap to enable them to ſhoot out 

new bloſſoms: The hollow trunks of trees af- 


forded a retreat to prodigious numbers of birds. 


The ſea, daſhing againſt the coaſts, and indent: 
ing the gulphs, threw up ſhoals of. amphibious 


monſters, enormous whales, crabs and turtles, 


that ſported uncontrouled on the deſert ſhores.” 


There nature exerted her plaſtic power, inceſſantly 
producing the gigantic inhabitants of the ocean, 


and Tong the freedom of the carth and 150 
ſea. 

Bur man e and . changed 8 
the face of North America. He introduced ſym- 
rs by the aſſiſtance of all the inſtruments of 

The - impenetrable woods were inſtantly: 


= and made room for commodious habita- 
tions. The wild beaſts were driven away, and: 
_ flocks of domeſtic animals ſupplied their place; 
while thorns and briars made way for rich harveſts. 


The 
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The waters forſook- part of their domain, and B © © K 
| were drained off into the interior parts of the land, XVII. b 
or into the ſea,” by deep canals. The coaſts weren 
covered with towns, and the bays: with ſrips; and „ 
thus the new world; like the old, became ſubject 
to man. What powerful engines have raiſed that 
vonderful ſtructure of European induſtry and po. 
licy ? Let us reſume the particulars. In the re- 
moteſt part ſtands a ſolitary ſpot, diſtinct from the 
whole, and which is called Hudſon's bay. | 

Tunis bay, of. about ten degrees in length, 1s Climate of 


d 
formed by the ocean in the diſtant and northern — 2 


pts of America. The breadth of the entrance cullome oe 


its inhadi- 
is about ſix leagues, bat it is only to be attempted tants. 


from the beginning of July to the end of Sep- | pry 
tember, and is even then rather dangerous. 5 " 
danger ariſes from mountains of ice, ſome of 
which are faid to be from 15 to 18 hundred feet 
thick, and which having been produced by win- 

ters of five or fix years duration in little gulphs 
conſtantly filled with ſnow, are forced out of them 

by north weſt winds, or by ſome other extraordi- 

nary cauſe; The beſt way of avoiding them is to 

| -keep as near as poſſible to the northern coaſt, 
which muſt neceffarily be leſs obſtructed and moſt 
free by the natural directions of both winds and | 
cltengs !:! 

Taz north-weſt wind, ed blos almoſt con- 
flantly in winter, and very often in ſummer, fre- 
quently raiſes violent ſtorms within the bay itſelf, 
| | VINE is rendered ſtill more dangerous by the 


number 


=o 
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BOOK number of ſhoals that are found there. Happily, 2 
XVII. however, ſmall groups of iſlands are met with at 
different diſtances, which are of a ſufficient height 

to afford à ſhelter from the ſtorm... Beſide © theſe 
ſmall Archipelagoes, there are in many places 

large piles of bare rock. Except the Alga Ma- 
rina, the bay produces as few vegetables as the 
other northern ſes. | 

'TryrRouUcGnovrT all the countries ſurrounding * | 

bay, the ſun never riſes or ſers without forming a 

great cone of light; this phœnomenon is ſuc · 

ceeded by the Aurora Borealis, which tinges the 
hemiſphere with coloured rays of ſuch a brilliancy, 
that the ſplendour of them is not effaced even by 

that of the full moon. Notwithſtanding this, 
there is ſeldom a bright ſky. In ſpring and au- 
tumn, the air is always filled with thick fogs, and 
in winter, with an infinite number of ſmall icicles. 
Though the heats in the ſummer are pretty conſi- 
derable for ſix weeks or two months, there is ſel-⸗ 
dom any thunder or lightning, owing, no doubt, 
to the great diſperſion of the ſulphureous exhala- 

| tions, which, however, are ſometimes ſet on fire 

by the Aurora Borealis ; and this light flame con- 

ſumes the barks of the trees, but leaves their 

trunks untouched. . 

Ox of the effects of the extreme cold or ſoow. 
that prevails in this climate, is that of turning 
thoſe animals white in winter, which are naturally 
brown or grey. Nature has beſtowed upon them 
all, ſoft, long and thick furs, the hair of which 

28 3 "falls 


* 
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falls off as the weather grows milder. In moſt of Bo 0 K 
theſe quadrupeds, the feet, the tail, the ears, and XVII. . 
generally ſpeaking all choſe parts in which the 


circulation is ſlower, becauſe they are the moſt 
remote from the heart, are extremely ſhore. 
Wherever they happen to be ſomething longer, 
they are proportionably well covered. Under this 
gloomy ſky, all liquors become ſolid by freezing, 
and break the veſſels they are in. Even ſpirit of 
wine loſes -its fluidity. It is not uncommon to 
ſee fragments of large rocks looſened and detached 
from the great maſs, by the force of the froſt. 
All theſe phœnomena, common enough during 
the whole winter, are much more terrible at the 
new and full moon, which in theſe regions has an 
influence upon the N the cauſes of which 
are not known. i | | 

| In this frozen zone, iron, lead, copper, mar- 
bl, and a ſubſtance reſembling ſea coal, have 
been diſcovered. In other reſpects, the ſoil is ex- 
tremely barren. | Except the coaſts, which are for 
e moſt part marſhy, and produce a little graſs 
and ſome ſoft wood, the reſt of the country af- 
fords nothing but very ab ol. and a few weak 
| firubs very thinly ſcattered.” 

Tars deficiency in nature eh itſelf to every 
thing. The human race are few in number, and 
there are ſcarce any perſons above four feet high. 
Their heads bear the ſame enormous proportion to 
the reſt of their bodies, as thoſe of children do. 
The ſmallneſs of their feet makes them aukward 
| „„ . : iy | an d 
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Bo OR and tettering in their gait. Small hands and a 
1 XV11. round mouth, which in Europe are reckoned a 
= — beauty, ſeem almoſt a deformity in theſe people, 
becauſe we ſee nothing here but the effects of a 
_ weak organization, and of a cold climate, that 
oeountrasts and reſtrains the principles of growth, 
and is fatal to the progreſs of animal ar well as of 
vegetable life. All the men, even the youngeſt 
of chem, though they have neither hair nor beard, 
have the appearance of being old. This is partly - 
|. © occaſioned from the formation of their lower lip, 
3 which is thick, fleſhy, and projecting beyond the 
upper. Such are the Eſquimaux, which inhabit 
not only the coaſt of Labrador, from whence they 
have taken their name, but likewiſe all that tract 
of country, which extends from the point of Belle- | 
Ile to the moſt northern parts of America, | 
... Txz inhabitants of Hudſon's bay have, like the 
Greenlanders, a flat face with ſhort but not flat- 
tened noſes, the pupil yellow and the iris black. 
Their women have marks of deformity peculiar to 
their ſex, among others very long and flabby 
> breaſts. This defect, which is not natural, ariſes 
from their cuſtom of giving ſuck to their children 
till they are five or ſix years old. As they often 
carry them at their backs, the children pull their 
mother's breaſts faraibly, and almoſt . _ 
ſelves by them. m 
- IT is not true that there are 8 U. the EIA. | 
— maux entirely black, as has been ſuppoſed, and 


1 then accounted for, nor that they live under 
ground. 
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nd How ſhould they dig into a ſoil, which BOOK 
' the cold renders harder than ſtone ? How is it poſ- XVI 1. 

| fible they ſhould live in caverns where they would 
be infallibly drowned 8 the: firſt melting 5 che 
: ſnows ? 


Ir is, however, certain, Alt they ſpend the 


winter under huts haſtily built with flints joined 


together with cements of ice, where they live 
vithout any other fire but that of a lamp hung in 
the middle of the ſhed, for the purpoſe of drefling . 


dkeir game and the 6h they feed upon. The 


heat of their blood, and of their breath, added to 
the vapour ariſing from this ſmall flame, is ſuf- 
ficient to make cheir huts as hot as ſtoves. 

Tut Eſquimaux dwell conſtantly near the ſea, 
which ſupplies them with all their proviſions. 


Both their conſtitution and complexion partake of 


the quality of their food. The fleſh' of the ſeal is 


their food, and the oil of the whale is their drink, 
which produces in them all an olive complexion, 1 9 85 


a ſtrong ſmell. of fiſh, an oily and tenacious ſweat, | 


ind ſometimes a ſort of ſcaly leproly. This is, 


probably, the reaſon why the mothers have the 
lame cuſtom, 3 as the bears, of e cheir Young 
un. 


 Taurse pci weak and degraded by nature, 


| are notwithſtanding moſt intrepid upon a ſea that 
z conſtantly dangerous. In boats made and ſowed 


together like ſo many Borachios, but at the ſame 
time ſo well cloſed, that it is impoſſible for the 


_ to penetrate them, they follow the ſhoals of 


herrings 
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0 o Kk an through the.whole, of their polar emigra- 

XVII. tions, and attack the whales and ſeals at the,peril 

+ their lies. One ſtroke of, the whale's, rail is 
ſufficient, to drown a huadred of them,, and. the 
ſeal is armed wich teeth to devour thoſe he cannot 
drown, but, the hunger of the. Eſquimaus | is ſupe- 
rior to the rage of theſe monſters. They haye e an 
inordinate deſire for the whale's oil, which is ne- 
ae to auer the heat 1 their ane and 


whales, men, birds, 2000 all the eee and. 
fiſh of the north are ſupplied by nature with, 2 
quantity of fat which prevents the muſcles from 
| freezing, and the blood from coagulating. Every 
thing | in theſe arctic regions is either oily or Sen 
| my, and even the trees are relinous. ere ate: than 
. Taz Eſquimaux are notwithſtanding ſobje& to 
two fatal diſorders, the ſcuryvy and the loſs of 
ſight. _ The continuation of the ſnows on che 
ground, Joined to the reverberation of the rays of 
the ſun on the ice, dazzle their eyes .in ſuch 3 
manner, that they are almoſt conſtantly obliged 
to wear ſhades made of very thin wood, through 
4 which ſmall apertures for the light are bored with 
fiſh- bones. Doomed to a lx · months night, they 
never ſee the ſun but obliquely, and then, it ſeems 
g rather to blind them than to give tbem light, 
Sight, the moſt delightful bleſſing of nature, is a 
= fatal gift to them, and e are generally deprived 


8 J of i it when, young... i 155 . "0 BY i 
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vic they inſpire, the denſe and inelaſtic air they 
| breathe in their huts, which exclude all commu- 
nication with the external air, the continued and 
tedious inactivity of their winters, a mode of life 
alternately roving and ſedentary, in a word, every 
circumſtance ſerves to increaſe this dreadful illneſs; 
which in a little time becomes contagious, and 
ſpreading itſelf throughout their habitations, is 
alſo probably entailed upon their poſterity. 


NoTwITHSTANDING theſe inconveniencies, the 


3 Eſquimaux | is ſo paſſionately fond of his country, 
that no inhabitant of the moſt favoured ſpot under 


heaven quits it with more reliance than he does - 


dis frozen deſerts. One of the reaſons of this may 


be that he finds it diffcult to breathe in a ſofter 


and more temperate climate, The ſky of Am- 


ſterdam, Copenhagen, and London, though con- 
ſtantly obſcured by thick and fetid vapours, is too 


clear for an Eſquimaux. Perhaps too, there may 
be ſomething in the change of life and manners ſtilL 
more unfavourable to the health of ſavages than the 


climate. It is not impoſſible but that the delights 1 


; of a an European may be poiſon to the Eſquimaux. 5 
Sven were the inhabitants of the country diſ- 
covered in 1610 by Henry Hudſon. This in- 


 krepid mariner in ſearching after a north-weſt paſ- 
ſage to the both. ſeas, diſcovered three ſtreights, 
* o has Ne 


4 fa into "chats blood, 3 4 and j im- = 
poveriſhes the whole oaſs, The fogs of the fea, X 
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uns roh Or $27rLaMENTS , AND Te 
OK Toots which, he hoped to find out a new way to 


_ Aſia by, America. , He failed boldly ; into the miglt. 
f of the new gulph, and was preparing t to explore 
all ; its parts, when his treacherous crew put him 
into the long-boat, with ſeven others, and lelt 


him ; without either arms or Proviſions expoſed to 


all the dangers. both of ſea and land.” The barba- | 
rians who TY him the necelfaries of life could 
| not, however, rob him of the honour of the dib. 
covery; and the bay which he firlt found « out vill . 


ever be called by his name. 


Taz miſeries of the civil war which followed 
ſoon after, had, however, made the Engliſh for- 
get this diſtant country, which bad nothing to at · 
tract them. A ſucceſſion of more quiet times had | 


not. yet induced them to attend to it, when Gr to: 


ſeillers and Radiſſon, two. French Canadians, ba- 

ving met with ſome diſcontent at home, informed 
the Engliſh who were engaged in repairing the. 
wiccbies of diſcord by trade, of the profits ariſing 


from furs, and of their claim to the country that 


furniſhed them. Thoſe who propoſed this under- = 
taking lhewed ſo much ability, that they were in 
truſted with the execution of it, and the firſt elta. 2 


FE LL 
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which they got from the northern parts, of Canada, 


would be carried to Hudſon's bay. Their alarms 


were confirmed. 'by the unanimous "WOE of 
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their Coureurs de 
four times as far as the borders of the ſtreight. 
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Bois, who ſince 1656, had "been 1 8 


It would have been an eligible thing to have gone 
by the ſame road to attack the new colony; but 


the diſtance being thought too confiderable, not- 


withſtanding the convenience of rhe rivers, it w 1 


at length determined that the expedition ſhould be 


made by ſea, The fate of it was truſted to Gro- 
ſeillers and Radiſſon, who had been eaſily pre- 
vailed upon to renew. their attaehment co their 


country. 
Tuxss two bold Pt 9 men failed 1 from 


| Quebec 1 in 1682, in two veſſels ill equipped, and 


on their arrival, finding themſelves not ſtrong 


enough to attack the enemy, they were contented 


vith erecting a fort in the neighbourhood. of that 
they deligned to have taken. From this time 
there began a rivalſhip between the two compa- 
nies, one ſettled at Canada, the other in England, | 
for the excluſive trade of the bay, which was con- 
ſtantly kept 1 up by the diſputes it occaſioned, till 


at laſt, after each of their ſettlements had been 
frequently taken and recovered, all hoſtilities were 


terminated by the treaty of Utrecht, by which the 
whole was ceded to Great-Britain. 5 
| HupsoN's bay, properly ſpeaking, is only a 
mart for trade, The ſeverity. of the climate ha- 
ring deſtroyed all the corn ſown chere at different 
times, has fruſtrated. every hops of agriculture, 
and conſequently of population. Throughout the 


vole of this — coaſt, there are not more 


Ls | than 


—— 
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principal. Their buſineſs is to receive the furs 
brought by the neighbouring ſavages 1 in exchange 5 
for merchandiſe, of which they have. ROY. r 
the value and uſe. | 
Tnouos theſe ſkins are ka more = yall 
than thoſe which are found. in. countries not fo far 
north, yet they are cheaper. The ſavages give 
ten beaver ſkins: for a gun, two for a pound of 
a powder, one for four pounds of lead, one for a 
\ hatchet, one for fix knives, two for A pound of 
glaſs beads, fix for a cloth coat, five for a Petti- 
coat, and one for a pound of ſnuff. Combs, 
looking -glaſſes, kettles and brandy ſell in propor- 
tion. As the beaver is the common meaſure of 
exchange, by another regulation as fraudulent as 
the firſt, two otter's ſkins and three martins ate | 
required inſtead of one beaver. Beſides this op- 
preſſion, which is authoriſed, there is another 
which is at leaft tolerated, by which the lavages . 
are conſtantly defrauded in the quality, quan- 


tity, and meaſure of what is given them; ſ 
and by which they loſe about one third of th c 
value. | N | =. 

From this 8 ſyſtem of impoſition it it i 0 

8 eaſy to gueſs that the commerce of Hudſon's bay 1 
is a monopoly. The capital of the company. that n 
is in poſſeſſion of it was originally no more than * 


241,500 livres *, and. has been ſucceſſively in- 
Creaſed 


* 10,365]. Jos! 6d. 


TS 
i, 
Pi 77, 
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ceaſe to 2,380,500 *. I This capital brings n 50 — 
in an annual return of forty or fifty thouſand ſkins 
ol beavers or other animals, upon which they” | 


make ſo exorbitant a profit, that it excites the jea- 


louſy and clamours of the nation. Two thirds of : 
| theſe beautiful furs are either conſumed i in kind i in 


the three kingdoms, or made uſe of in the na- 
tional manufacturqs. The reſt are carried into | 


Getmany, where the nature of the climate makes 
them à valuable commadi tx. T 1 
Buri it is neither the acquiſition of theſe dung Whether 


+ 


riches, nor the ſtill greater emoluments that might 
be drawn from this trade, if it were made free, 


which have fixed the attention of England as well to the Eaſt 


26 that of all Europe upon this frozen continent. 


Hudſon's bay always has been and is ſtill looked 
upon a as the neareſt road from Europe to the Eaſt- 
ladies, and to the richeſt parts of A ſia. 


" Capor was the firſt who entertained an pO of 


a north-weſt paſſage to the South- ſeas; but his dit. | 
coveries ended at Newfoundland. Afier him fol- 


lowed a crowd of Engliſh navigators, many of 


| whom had the glory of giving their names to 


ſavage coaſts which no mortal had ever viſ ted be- 


bore, Theſe bold and memorable expeditions | 
were more ſtriking than really uſeful. The moſt 


fortunate of them did not furniſh a ſingle idea re- 


lative' to the obje& of purſuit. The Dutch, leſs 
frequent in their attempts, and who putſued them 
wit leſs ardour, were of courſe not more ſucceſs- 


K 8 ful, 
104, 146. 128. 6d. : 
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ful. and the whole began to be treated as à chi. 
era, When the nn of Hudſon's bay re- 
kindled all the n that were my extin- 
guiſhed. 19 8 
Fon this time the attempts were renewed oY 
freſh ardour. Thoſe that had been made before 
in vain by the mother country, whoſe attention 
was engroſſed by her own inteſtine commotions, 
were purſued by New England, whoſe ſitvation 
was favourable to the enterpriſe. Still, however, 
for ſome time there were more voyages undertaken 
than diſcoveries made. The nation was a long 
time kept in ſuſpenſe by the contradictory ac- 
counts received from the adventurers. While 
ſome maintained the poſſibility, ſome the proba- 
bility, and others aſſerted the certainty of the pal: 
lage; the accounts they gave, inſtead of clearing 
up the point, involved it in ſtill greater darkneſs, 
Indeed, theſe accounts are fo full of obſcurity and 
confuſion, they are ſilent upon ſo many important 
_ circumſtances, and they difplay ſuch viſible marks 
of ignorance and want of veracity, that however 
impatient, we may be of determining the queſtion, 
it is impoſſible to build any thing like a ſolid judg- 
ment upon teſtimonies ſo ſi uſpicious. - At length, 
the famous expedition of 1746. threw ſome kind 
of light upon a point which, had remained enye- 
loped in darkneſs for two centuries paſt. But 
upon what grounds have the later navigators enter- 
tained better hopes? What are the experiments on 
which they found their conjeRtures ? 
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granted. The firſt is, that the rides come: from 1 
the ocean, and that they extend more or leſs into 
the other ſeas, in proportion as their channels 
communicate with the great reſervoir by larger or 
ſmaller openings; from whence it follows, that 
this periodical motion is ſcarce perceprible i in the 9 
Mediterranean, in the Baltic, and in other gulphs | 
of the ſame nature. A ſecond matter of fact i is, | 
that the tides are much later and much weaker in | 
places more remote from the ocean, than in thoſe | 
which are nearer to it. The third fact is, that | 
violent winds, which blow in a direction with the | 
tides, make them riſe above their ordinary boun- | | 
| 


daties, and that thoſe which blow in a contrary 
direction retard their motion, at the ſame time 
that they diminiſh their ſwell, 
| From theſe principles, it is moſt certain that if 
Hudſon's bay were no more than a gulph incloſed 
between two continents, and-had no communica- | 
ton but with the Atlantic, the tides in it would. © | 
be very inconſiderable; they would be weaker in 1 
proportion as they were further removed from the | 
ſource, and would be much leſs ſtrong wherever 
they ran in a contrary direction to the wind. But 
it is proved by obſervations made with the greateſt 
kill and preciſion, that the tides are very high | 
throughout the whole bay. It is certain that they 
| has Weber towards the bottom of the bay than 
L 4 even 


Sas 
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5 3OOK even in the ftreight itſelf, or at leaſt in the neigh. 
— boourbood of it. It is proved that even this height 
5 increaſes whenever the wind blows from a corner 
oppoſite to the ſtreiglit; it is, therefore, certain, 
| that Hudfon' 8 bay Ra a communication with the 
ocean, beſide chat which bas been n found 
our. Ry OY | | 
Taos who have endeavoured” to Grid theſe 
PPT facts, by ſuppoſing a communica- 
tion of Hudſon's with Baffin's bay, or with Davis's 
ſtreights, are evidently miſtaken. They would 
not ſcruple to reject this opinion, for which 1 in- 
deed there is no real foundation, if they only con- 
ſidered that the tides are much lower in Davis“ 8 
ſtreights, and in Baffin's bay, than in Hudſon's. 
Bor if the rides in Hudſon's bay can come nei- 
ther from the Atlantic ocean, nor from any other 
northern ſea, in which they are conſtantly* much 
weaker, it follows that they muſt have their ori- 
Sin in the South - ſea. And this is ſtill further ap- 
arent from another leading fact, which is, that 
b higheſt tides ever obſerved upon theſe coaſts 
are always occaſioned by the north-weſt winds, 
which- blow A +. yon the, mouth a, on 
ſtreight. | 
_"Havinc thus determined, as itch as the na- 
ture of the ſubject will permit, the exiſtence” of 
this paſſage ſo long and ſo vainly wiſhed for, the 
next point is to find out in what part of the bay it : 
is to be expected. From conſidering every cir- 


cumſtance, we are induced to think that che at- 
m— N tempts 
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tempts, which have. been hitherto made without B — OK 


either choice-or method, ought to be directed to- —— 
wards Welcome bay, on the weſtern coaſt. Firſt, the 

bottom of the ſea is to be ſeen there at the depth of 
about eleven fathom, which is an evident ſign that 
the water comes from ſome ocean, as ſuch a tranſ- 
parency could not exiſt in waters diſcharged from 
rivers, or in melted ſnow or rain. Secondly, the 
currents keep this place always free from ice, 
while all the reſt of the bay is covered with it; 
and their violence cannot be accounted for but by 
ſuppoling them to come from ſome weſtern fea. 
Laſtly, the whales, who towards the latter end of 
autumn always go in ſearch of the warmeſt cli- 
mates, are found in great abundance in theſe parts 
towards the end of the ſummer, which would 
ſeem to indicate that there is an outlet for them 
from thence to the ſouth ſeas, not to the northern 
ocean. 

Ir is probable, chat the paſſage | is very ſhort. 
All the rivers that empty themſelves on the wel- 
tern coaſt of Hudſon's bay are ſmall and ſlow, 
which ſeems to prove that they do not come from 
any diſtance; and that conſequently the lands 
which ſeparate the two ſeas are of a ſmall extent. 
This, argument is ſtrengthened by the height and 
regularity of the rides. Wherever there i is No Other 
difference between the times of the ebb and flow, 
but that which is occaſioned by the retarded pro- 
greſſion of the moon in her return to the meridi- 7 
an, it Is a certain ſign that the ocean from whence 
e thoſe 
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200K dhe eden come) (very cen if this putt 
v——— ſhort, and not very far to the north, as every thing 


ſeems to promiſe, we may alſo preſume that it is 
not very difficult, The rapidity of the currents 
obſervable in theſe latitudes, which prevents any 
flakes of ice from continuing there, cannot bur 
Wos ſome weight to this conjecture. . 

TE diſcovery that ſtill remains ta be ! ts 
of ſo much importance, that it would be folly to 
neglect the purſuit of it. If the paſſage ſo long 
ſought for were once found, communications 
would be opened between parts of the globe 
which hitherto ſeem to have been ſeparated by na - 
ture from each other. They would ſoon be ex+ 
tended to the continent of the ſouth ſeas, and to 
all the numerous iſlands ſeattered upon that im- 
menſe ocean. The intercourſe which has ſubſiſt · 
ed nearly for three centuries between the com- 
mercial nations of Europe, and the moſt remote 
parts of India, being happily freed from the in- 
conveniences of a long navigation, would be much 
quicker, more conſtant, and more advantageous, 
It is not to be doubted that the Engliſh would be 
deſirous of ſecuring an exclufive enjoy ment of the 
benefits ariſing from their activity and expences. 
This wiſh would certainly be very natural, and 
would be very powerfully ſupported. But as the 
advantage obtained would be of ſuch a nature, 
that it would be impoſſible always to preſerve the 
ſole poſſeſſion of it, we may venture to foretell 
that all nations mult in time ſhare it with them, 

6; When- 
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| Whenever this happens, -both the ſtreights of Ma- BO R 
XVII. 
gellan and Cape Horn will be entirely deſerted. 
and the Cape of Good Hope much leſs frequented, 
Whatever the conſequences of the. diſcovery may 
be, it is equally the intereſt and dignity of Great- 
Britain to purfue her attempts till they are either 
| crowned with ſucceſs, or the impoſſibility of ſuc- 
ceeding is fully demonſtrated. The reſolution ſhe | 
has already taken in 174.5 of promiſing a conſider- 
able reward to the ſeamen who. ſhall: make this 
important diſcovery, though it be an equal proof 
of the wiſdom and generoſity of her councils, is 
not alone ſufficient to attain the end propoſed. 
The Engliſh miniſtry cannot be ignorant that all 
the efforts made either by government, or indivi- 
duals, will prove abortive, till the trade to Hud- 
ſon's bay ſhall be entirely free. The company in 
whoſe hands it has been ever ſince 1670, not con- 
tent with neglecting the object of irs inſtitution, 
by taking no ſteps themſelves for the diſcovery 
of the north-weſt paſſage, have thrown every im- 
pediment in the way of thoſe who from love 
of fame, or other motives, have been prompted 
to this great undertaking. Nothing can ever alter 
this iniquitous ſpirit, for it is the vo ſpirit of mo- 
nopoly. 

HaApPILy the excluſive privilege which prevails wa 
at Hudſon's bay, and ſeems to preclude all nati- — 
ans from the means of acquiring knowledge and 
riches, does not extend its oppreſſion to Newfourd: 

nd, a This land, ſituated between 46 and 52 
. des 
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| coaſt of Labrador only by a channel of moderate 


breadth, known by the name of Belleiſle ſtreights. 
It is of a triangular form, and ſomething more 
than three hundred leagues in circumference.” We 


can only ſpeak by conjecture of the inland parts 


of it on account of the difficulty of penetrating 
far into it, and the apparent inutility of ſucceed- 
ing in the attempt. The little that is known of 
this ſtreight, is that it is full of very ſteep. rocks, 
mountains covered with bad wood, and ſome very 
narrow and ſandy valleys. Theſe inacceſſible pla- 
ces are flocked with deer, which multiply with the 
greater caſe, on account of the ſecurity of their ſi- 
tuation, No ſavages have ever: been ſeen there 
except ſome Eſquimaux, who come over from the 
continent in the hunting ſeaſon. The coaſt abounds 


with crecks, roads and harbours; is ſometimes co- 
vered with moſs, but more commonly with ſmall 


pebbles, which ſeem as if they had been placed 
there by deſign, for the purpoſe of drying the fiſn 
caught in the neighbourhood. In all the open 
places, where the flat ſtones reflect the ſun's rays, 

the heat is exceſſive. The reſt of the country is en- 
tirely. cold ; lefs ſo however from its ſituation, than 


the heights, the foreſts, the winds, and above all 
the vaſt mountains of ice which come out of the 


northern ſeas, and fix on theſe coaſts. The ſky 


towards the northern and weſtern parts is conſtayt- 


i ſerene, W's IS much leſs to towards the caſt and 
) 7 _ fouth, 
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ſouth, both of theſe points being | too near the great Book 
bank, which 1s enveloped 1 in a perpetual fog. 

Tas iſland was originally diſcovered in 1497, 
by Cabot, a Venetian, at that time in the ſervice 
of England, who made no ſettlement there. It 
was preſumed from the ſeveral voyages under- 
taken after this, with a view of examining what 
advantages might be derived from it, that it was 
fir for nothing but to carry on the fiſhery of cod, 
which abounds in that ſea. Accordingly the Eng- 
liſh uſed to ſend out at firſt ſmall veſſels in the 
Spring, which returned again in Autumn, with 
their freight of fiſh, both ſalt and freſh. . The 
conſumption of this article became almoſt univer- 
ſal, and there was a great demand for it, particu- 
larly among the Roman Catholics. The Engliſh 
took ee of their ſuperſtition, to enrich 
themſelves at the expence of the clergy, who had 
formerly acquired their wealth in England. They 
conceived an idea of forming ſettlements there. 
The firſt that were eſtabliſhed at conſiderable dif- 
tances of time from each other, were unſucceſs- 
ful, and were all forſaken ſoon after they were 
founded, The firſt that became of any importance 
was in 1608, the ſucceſs of which raiſed ſuch a ſpirir 
of emulation, that within forty years, all the ſpace 
which extends along the eaſtern coaſt, between 
Conception bay and cape Ras, was peopled by a 
colony amounting. to above four thouſand-ſouls, 
Thoſe who were concerned in the fiſhery, being 
forced both from the nature of their employment, 
| and 


* 
- 
* 
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B 00K and that of the foil, to live at a diſtance from tach 
other, opened paths of communication through 


the woods. Their general rendezvous was at St. 
John's, where in an excellent harbour formed be- 
tween two mountains at a very ſmall diſtance from 
each other, and large enough to contain above two 
hundred ſhips, they met with privateers from the 
mother country, who ſupplied them with every 
neceſſary in exchange 1 . produce of their 
fiſhery. 

Tux French had tirurd their views towards New- 
foundland, before this proſperity of the Engliſh 
trade. They had 'for a long time frequented the 
ſouthern parts of the iſland, where the Malouins in 
particular came every year to a place called the Petit 
Nord. After this ſome of them fixt promiſcuouſſy 
upon the coaſt from cape Ras to Chapeau Rouge, 
and at length they became numerous enough to 
form ſomething like a town in the bay of Placentia, 
where they had every convenience that could make 
their fiſhery ſucceſsful. 

Brok the bay is a road of about A * 
and a half in breadth, not however ſufficiently 
ſheltered from the N. N. W. winds, which blow 
there with extreme violence. The ſtreight which 
forms the entrance of the bay is ſo confined by 
rocks, that only one veſſel can enter at a time, and 
not without being towed in. The bay itſelf * 
about 18 leagues long, and at the extremity of it 
there is a very ſecure harbour which contains 1 30 


ſhips, Notwithſtanding the advantage of ſuch a 
rn ſituation, 
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fiſhery of the douthern coaſt of Newfoundland, the « FF 
miniſtry of Verſailles paid very little attention to 


it. It was not till 1687 that a ſmall fort was built 


at the mouth of the ſtreight, in which a garriſon 
was placed of about fifty men. 


TILL this period, the inhabitants whom neceſſity 3 
had fixed upon this barren and ſavage coaft, had 


been happily forgotten; but from that time began 


a ſyſtem of oppreſſion which continued increaſing 


every day from the rapaciouſneſs of the ſucceſſive 


governors. This tyranny, by which the coloniſts | 


vere prevented from acquiring that degree of 


| competency that was neceſſary to enable them to 


purſue their labours with ſucceſs, muſt alſo hinder 
them from increaſing their numbers. The French 
finery, therefore, could never proſper ſo well as 


that of the Engliſh. Notwithſtanding this, Great 
Britain at the treaty of Utrecht, did not forget the 
inroads that had ſo often been made upon their 
territories by their enterpriſing neighbours, who, 


ſupported by the Canadians accuſtomed to expe- 


ditions and to the fatigues of the chace, trained up 


in the art of buſh - fighting and exerciſed in ſudden 


attacks, had ſeveral times carried devaſtation ints 


her ſettlements: This was ſufficient ro induce her 


to demand the entire poſſeſſion of the iſland ; and 
the misfortunes of the times obliged the French 
to give it vp; not however without reſerving to 


th:mſelyes not only the right of fiſhing on one 


part 


—— —— — . —— — 
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2 OK part of the iſland, but alſo on the rent: Rente 


wich was conſidered as belonging to it. 1 
Fiſheries Tx fiſh for which theſe latitudes are 0 3 0 
at New- is. the cod. Tbe length of this fiſn does not ex- 
ceed three feet, and is often leſs ; but the ſea does 
not produce any with mouths as large in propor 
tion to their ſize, or who are ſo, votacious. Bro- 
- ken pieces of earthen ware, iron and glaſs are 
often found in their bellies. The ſtomach, in- 
deed, does not, as has been imagined, digeſt 
theſe hard ſubſtances, but by a certain power of 
inverting itſelf, like a e een, whatever 
loads it. 975 Tz 
Tax cod fiſh is FREE in the dancer fas of 
Europe. The fiſhery. is carried on there by thirty 
Engliſh, ſixty French, and 150 Dutch veſſels, 
which taken together carry. from 80 to 100 tons 
burden. Their competitors are the Iriſh, and 
above all the Norwegians. The latter are em- 
ployed before the fiſhing ſeaſon, in collecting 
upon the coaſt the eggs of the cod, which is the 
uſual bait for pilchards. They fell, communibus | 
_ - annis, from twenty to twenty-two. thouſand, tons 
of this fiſh, at nine livres * per ton. If markets 
could be found for it, it might be taken in greater 
quantity; for an able naturaliſt, who has had the. 
- patience to tount the eggs of one ſingle cod, has 
found q, 344, ooo of them. This bounty of na- 


tute muſt be fill more cafe at N Fon: 
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land, where the 0 fk is igang in ini TRI 

greater plenty. Sing. ——— 
Tux fiſh of Newfoundland i is allo more Joliet, 15 

though not ſo white z but it is not an object of 

_ trade when freſh, and only ſerves for the food of 

thoſe who are, employed in the fiſhery. When it 

is falted and dryed, or only ſalted, it becomes a 

uſeful article to a great part of Europe and Ame- 

rica, That which is only ſalted is called green 5 

cod, and is caught upon the great bank. 

Tais bank is one of thoſe mountains that are 

formed under water by the earth which the ſea is 

continually waſhing away from the continent. 

Both its extremities terminate ſo much in a point, 

that it is difficult to aſſign the preciſe extent of it, 

but it is generally reckoned to be 160 leagues 

long and 90 broad. Towards the middle of it on 

the European fide is a kind of bay, which has 

been called the ditch. Throughout all this ſpace, 

the depth of water is very different; in ſome places = 

there are only five, in others above ſixty fathom. 

The ſun ſcarce ever ſhews itſelf there, and the ſky 

is generally covered with a thick cold fog. The 

waves are always agitated, and the winds always: 

high about this ſpot, which muſt be, owing to 

this circumſtance, that the ſea being irregularly 

driven forward by currents, bearing ſometimes on 

one ſide, and ſometimes on the other, ſtrikes with 

injpetuoſity againſt the borders which are every 

where perpendicular, and is repelled from them 

with equal violence, This is moſt likely to be 
Vor. v. . the 


— 
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.BO 9.9K the true cauſe, becauſe on the bank itſelf, at a 
little diſtance from the borders, the ſituation is as 
tranquil as in a harbour, except when a violent 
wind-which comes from a greater ERIE: hap- 
pens to blow there. | 
From the middle of July to the latter end of 
Auguſt there is no cod found either upon the 
great bank or any of the ſmall ones near it; but 
all the reſt of the year the fiſhery | is Carried on. 
The ſhips employed in it are commonly from 50 
to 150 tons, and carry no leſs than twelve or more 
than twenty-five men. Theſe fiſhermen are pro- 
vided with lines, and as foon as they arrive are em- 
-  ployed in catching a fiſh called the caplin, which 
they uſe as a bait for the cod. 
| P&eviovs to their beginning the fihery, they 
build a gallery on the outſide of the ſhip, which 
reaches from the main maſt to the ſtern, and 
ſometimes the whole length of the veſſel. This 
L gallery is furniſhed with barrels, with the tops 
| beaten out. The fiſhermen place themſelves 
within theſe, and are ſheltered from the weather 
by a pitched covering faſtened to the barrels. As 
ſoon as they catch a cod, they cut out its tongue, and 
give the fiſh to one of the boys to carry it to a perſon 
appointed for the purpoſe, who immediately ſtrikes 
off the head, plucks out the liver and entrails, 
and then lets it fall through a ſmall hatchway be- 
tween the decks; when another man takes it, and 
draws out the bone as far as the navel, and then 


lets it ſink through another hatchway into the hold; 
a 1 "where 
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vbere it is ſalted and ranged in piles. The per- ONS 
ſon who ſalts it, takes care to leave falt enough 


8 _ UG = TY 


between each row of fiſh, but not more than is 
ſufficient to prevent their touching each other, for 
either of theſe circumſtances neglected would _ 
the cod. 

AccoRDING to natural right, the fiſhery upon 
the great bank ought to have been common to all 


- mankind ; notwithſtanding which the two powers 


that have colonies in North America, have made 
very little difficulty of appropriating it to them- 
ſelves; and Spain, - who alone could have any 
claim to it, and who from the number of her 
monks might have pleaded the neceſſity of aſſert- 


ing it, entirely gave up the matter at the laſt 
peace; ſince which time the Engliſh and French 
are the only nations that frequent theſe latitudes. 


In 1768, France ſent out 145 ſhips, the ex- 


pence of which is eſtimated at 2,547,000 livres “. 


Theſe veſſels which all together carried 8,830 tons, 
were manned with 1700 men, each of whom, ac- 
cording to calculations, the accuracy of which has 
been confirmed by repeated experiments, muſt 
have caught 700 fiſh; ſo that the whole of the 
fiſhery muſt have produced 1, 190,000. 
 Tatxe are three different kinds of cod. The 


firſt conſiſts of thoſe which are twenty-four inches 
m length or upwards, the ſecond comprehends 
thoſe which meaſure from nineteen to twenty- -four, 


and * third takes | in all that are under nineteen 
| | 2 inches. 


® 111,431]. 58. 
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B 00K inches. If the fiſhery yields two fifths of 1 
— th, two fifths of moderate fiſh, and one fifth of 
bad, and if the fiſh is ſold at the common price of 

150 livres * the hundred weight, the produce of 

the whole fiſhery will amount to 1,050,000 li- 

vres T. The hundred weight contains 136 cod of 

the firſt quality, and 272 'of the ſecond; which 

two ſorts taken together ſell for 180 livres 4 per 
hundred. Only 136 cod are neceſſary to make up 

the hundred weight of the third claſs, but this 
hundred weight ſells only for one third of the 

other, and is wank only 60 livres &, when the firſt 

is worth 180 |. Conſequently the 1,190,000 cod 

really caught and reduced in this manner, make 

only 700,000 cod, which at 150 livres * per 
hundred weight, the mean price of the three ſorts 

of fiſh, will produce only 1,050,000 livres ++: 
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Out of this the crew muſt receive for their ſhare, 

of which is one fifth, 210,000 livres , conſe- 
quently there remains only 840,000 livres 5 pro- 
fit for thoſe who are concerned in the manage- - 
ment of the trade, which may eaſily be proved to 

- be inſufficient. For in the firſt place we muſt de- 
duct the expences of unloading 145 ſhips, which 

cannot be reckoned at leſs than 8,700 livres |. 
The inſurance of 2, 547,000 livres ** at five per 

cent. muſt amount to 27 350 livres HT: As 


much 
i 4 6]. 118. 3d. | + 45,9371. ICS. t 71. 178. 6d. 
$ 21, 125. 6d. | |} 31. 178; 69. 3 ** 6], 118. 3d. 
++ 4529371. 10s. tr 9,1871. 108. 85 36,750: | 
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much alſo muſt be deducted for the intereſt of the 


money. The value of the ſhips muſt be anc: ES 


mated at two thirds of the capital advanced, and 
will therefore be 1,698,000 livres“. If we al- 
| low no more than five per cent. for the annual re- 
pair of the ſhips, we ſhall {till be obliged to ſub- 
ſtrat 84,900 livres + from the profits. All theſe 
ſums added together make a loſs of 357,300 EW 
vres , which being aſſeſſed upon a capital of 
2,547,000 livres $, amounts to a loſs of 14 livres 
and 6 deniers || per cent. 
 Trnose who think this loſs will be compenſated 
by the oil extracted from the cod's liver, and by 
the tongues and bowels which are likewiſe ſalted 


and fold, will find themſelves much miſtaken, as 


theſe trifling articles are ſcarce ſufficient to pay the 
falaries of the captains, and the dutics laid upon 
the commiſſions of ſale, 

Tux French miniſtry mult, therefore, cither 
abſolutely give up the fiſhery of the green cod, 
which is conſumed in the capital, and in the nor- 
thern provinces of France, or mult take off the 
enormous duties which are at preſent impoſed 
upon this kind of conſumption. If they delay 
much longer to ſacrifice this inſignificant portion 
of the public revenue to ſo valuable a branch of 
trade, they will. ſoon have the mortification to ſee 
the revenue diſappear together with the trade that 
produced it. The only motives that induce the 


M 3 traders 


* 74,2871. I OS, t 3,714]. 78. 6d. 1 15,63 11. 175. 6d, 
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OK traders ſtill to continue the cod fiſhery, are, the 
—— habit of trading, the hopes of amendment, the 
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; averſion they have for ſelling their ſhips and ſtock 
under prime coſt. But theſe motives will cer- 
tainly ceaſe, and if we may judge from the general 
appearance of diſſatisfaction, this event is not very 
far off. 

Taz Engliſh, the produce af 558 e aber 3 Is 
ſubject to no tax, have not the ſame reaſons for 
giving it up. They have alſo this further advan- 
tage, that not coming from Europe, as their com- 
petitors do, but only from Newfoundland or 
other places not much more diftant, they can em- 
ploy very ſmall veſſels, which are eaſily managed, 
do not riſe high above the water, whoſe fails may 
be brought level with the deck, and which are 
very little affected even by the moſt violent winds; 
ſo that their work is ſeldom interrupted by the 
roughneſs of the weather. Beſides, they do not, 
as other ſeamen, loſe their time in procuring baits, 
which. they bring. along with them. In a word, 
their ſailors are more inured to fatigue, more ac- 
cuſtomed to the cold, and better diſciplined. 
Tax Engliſh, however, attend very little to the 
fiſhery of the green cod; becauſe they have no 
mart for diſpoſing of it. In this branch they do 
not {ell half ſo much as their rivals, As their cod 
is prepared with very little care, they ſeldom make 
up a complete cargo of it. For fear of its ſpoil- 
ing, they commonly quit the Great Bank, with 


two thirds and very en with not more than half 
their 
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their 1 which they ſell to the Spaniſh and 
Portugueſe, and in their. own country. But they 


1 67 


fnd a compenſation for this inconſiderable trade 


in the article of green cod, by the greater quan- 
tity of ery cod they {ell in all the markets. | 
Tais branch of trade 1s carried on in two dif. 


ferent ways. That which is called the wandering 


fiſhery, belongs to veſſels which fail every year 


from Europe to Newfoundland, at the end of | 
March, or in April. As they approach the iſland, | 


they frequently meet with a quantity of ice, dri- 
yen by the northern currents towards the ſouth, 


which is broken to pieces by repeated ſhocks, and 


melts ſooner or later at the return of the heats. 
| Theſe portions of ice are frequently a league in 
circumference z they are as high as the loftieſt 
mountains, and extend above ſixty or eighty fa- 
thom under water. When joined to ſmaller 
pieces, they ſometimes occupy a ſpace of a hun- 
dred leagues in length, and twenty-five or thirty 
in breadth, Intereſt, which obliges the' mariners 
to come to their landings as ſoon as poſſible, that 
they may have their choice of the harbours moſt 


fayourable to the fiſhery, makes them brave the 


rigour of the ſeaſons and of the elements, which 
are all in a conſpiracy againſt human induſtry, 
The moſt formidable rampart erected by military 
art, the dreadful cannonade of a beſieged town, 
the terrors of the moſt ſkillful and obſtinate ſea- 
fight require leſs intrepidity and experience to 


encounter them, than theſe enormous floating bul- 


M 4 | warks 
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BOOK warks which the ſea oppoſes to theſe ſmall fleets of 
XVII. 

| fiſhermen, But the moſt inſatiable of all paſſions, 

the thirſt of gold, ſurmounts every obſtacle, and 
carries the mariner acroſs theſe mountains of ice 
to the ſpot where the ſhips are to take in their 
lading. 

Tux firſt thing to be done aner Jandjogy h is to 
cut wood and erect ſcaffolds. All hands are em- 
ployed in this work. When it is finiſhed, the 
company divide ; one half of the crew ſtays aſhore 
to cure the fiſh, and the other goes 'on board in 
ſmall boats. The boats deſigned for the fiſhery of 
the caplin carry four men, and thoſe for the cod, 
three, Theſe laſt boats, of which there is the 
greateſt number, ſail before it is light, generally 
at the diſtance of three, four or five leagues from 
the coaſt, and return in the evening to the ſcaf- 
folds near the ſea-ſide, where they ys the 
produce of the day. 
Wukx one man has taken off the cod's 51 
and gutted it, he gives it to another, who flices it 
and puts it in ſalt, where it remains eight or ten 

days. After it has been well waſhed, it is laid on 
gravel, where it is left till its is quite dry. It is 
then piled up in heaps, and left for ſome days io 
drain. It is then again laid on the ſtrand, where 
it continues drying, and takes the colour we 808 it 
have in Europe. 03 
- Tazks are no fatigues e to be com- 
pared with the labours of this fiſhery, which hardly 
leaves thoſe who work at it four hours reſt in . 
night. 


7 F 
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waht: Happily, the ſalubrity of the climate pre- 


16 


BOOK 
XVII. 


ſerves. the health of the people under ſuch ſevere .. 


trials; and theſe labours would be thought no- 
thing of, if they were rewarded by the produce. 

Bur there are ſome harbours where the ſtrand 
is at ſo great a diſtance from the ſea, that a great 
deal of time is loſt in getting to it; and others, in 
which the bottom is of ſolid rock, and without 
Varec, ſo that the fiſh do. not frequent them. 


There are others again, where the fiſn grow yel- 


Jow from a mixture of freſh water with the ſalt; 
and ſome, in which it is ſcorehed by the reverbe- 
ration of the ſun's rays reflected from the moun- 


tains. Even in the molt favourable harbours, the _ 
people are not always ſure of a ſucceſsful fiſhery. 


The fiſh cannot abound equally in all parts: it is 
ſometimes found to the north, ſometimes to the 
ſouth, and at other times in the middle of the 


coaſt, according as it is driven by the winds or at- 


tracted by the Caplin. The fiſnermen, who hap- 
pen to fix at a diſtance from the places which the 
fiſn frequent, are very unfortunate, for their ex- 
pences are all thrown away, becauſe it is impoſ- 
ſible for them to follow the. fiſh with All their x ne · 
ceſſary apparatus. 

The fiſhery ends about the beztnig of Sep- 
tember, becauſe at that time the ſun has not 
power enough to dry the fiſh ; but when it has 
been ſucceſsful, the managers give over before that 
time, and make the beſt of their way either to the 
Caribbee iſlands, or to the Roman catholic ſtares 


in 
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a”) in Europe, that they may not be deprived of the 
advantages of the firſt markets which Wade: be 
laſt by an over ſtack. _ | 
In 1768, France ſent out on | this alla. 116 
veſſels amounting in the whole to 15,590 tons 
burthen; the prime coſt of which, together with 
the firſt expences of ſetting out, was 5,661,000 
livres“. The united crews, half of which were 
employed in taking the fiſh, and the other half in 
curing. it, conſiſted of $,022 men. Every fiſher- 
man muſt have taken for his ſhare 6000 cod, and 
conſequently, the produce of the whole muſt have 
been 24, 066, ooo. Experience ſhews that there 
are 125 cod to each quintal. Conſequently 
24,066,000 muſt have made 192,528 quintals. 
Each quintal upon an average, fold at 16 livres, 
9 ſols, and ſix deniers +, which makes for the 
whole ſale 3,174,305 livres 8 ſols . As every 
hundred quintal of cod yields one barrel of oil, 
192,528 quintals muſt have yielded 1 925 barrels, 
which at 120 livres & a barrel makes 2 31,000 li- 
vres J. Add to theſe, the profits of freight made 
by the ſhips returning home from the poſts where 
they fold their cargoes, which are eſtimated at 
198,000 livres **, and the total profits of the 
fiſhery will not be found to have amounted to 


more than 3,603,305 livres, 8 ſols FF. 


Ws 


247, 668l. 158. + About 148. 5d. 
t 138,85 fl. 178. 2d. 4. 5 5. 58. || 10, 106l. 58. 
23, 6621. 10s. tt- 15746441: 128. 2d. 4. 
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We may ſpare our readers a detail of the ex- B 00K 
pences of unloading, which are troubleſome on nn med 


account of their minuteneſs as well as their inſig- 
nificancy. The calculations of theſe have been 
made with the greateſt care and attention, and the 
accounts confirmed by very intelligent and diſin- 
tereſted men, who from their profeſſions muſt 
have been the proper judges of this matter. They 
amount in the whole to 695,680 livres, 17 ſols, 
6 deniers *, ſo that the net produce of the fiſhery 
amounts only to 2 2,907,024 livres, 10 ſols, 6 de- 
niers . | 
From theſe __ the aſſurance money muſt 
be deducted, which at 6 per cent. upon a capital 


of 5,66 1, 00 livres , amounts to 339,660 li- PE 


vresh. We muſt allo reckon the 1ntereſt of the 
money, making at 5 per cent. 283,050 livres|]. 
Neither muſt we omit the wear of the ſhips, the 
prime coſt of which making half the whole ca- 
pital, muſt be fet down at 2,830,500 livres“: 
this wear therefore which cannot be reckoned at 
leſs than 5 per cent. muſt amount to 141,525 li- 
vres- Ff. Admitting all theſe circumſtances, which, 
indeed, cannot be called in queſtion, it follows 
that the French have loſt upon their wandering 
bſhery in 1768, 687,110 livres, 9 ſols, 6 de- 
niers I, and conſequently 12 livres, 2 ſols, g de- 
aters $$ per cent. of their capital. 
| | SUCH 
* 30,4361. os. 9d. + 127,208]. 11s. 3d. 4. t 247,6681. 1 $9. 


14,8601. 2s. 64. || 12,3837. 85. gd. 123, 8341. 75. 6d. 
it 6, "91 145. 4d. 4 It 30,0610. 15. 8d. FF 10s. 7d. J. 
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nook Svcn loſſes, which unfortunately. have been but 
* too often repeated, will wean the nation more and 
more from this ruinous branch of trade. Indi. 
viduals who ſtill carry it on, will ſoon give it up; 
and it is even probable, that in imitation of the 
Engliſh, they would have done fo already, if like 
them they had been able ro make themſelves - 
amends by the ſtationary fiſhery. 
xv ſtationary fiſhery, we are to underſtand 1 
' Which is carried on by the Europeans who have ſet- 
tlements on thoſe coaſts of America where the cod 
is moſt plentiful. It is infinitely more profitable 
than the wandering fiſhery, · becauſe it is attended 
with much leſs expence, and may be continued 
much longer. Theſe advantages the French en- 
joyed as long as they remained peaceable poſſeſſors 
of Acadia, Cape Breton, Canada, and part of 
Newfoundland. They have loſt them one after 
another by the errors of government, and from 
the wreck of theſe riches, have only preſerved a 
right of falting and drying their fiſh to the north 
of Newfoundland, from cape Bona Viſta to Point 
Rich. All the fixed eſtabliſhments left them by 
the peace of 1763, are reduced to the iſland of 
St. Peters, and the two iſlands of Miquelon, where 
they are not even at liberty to build fortifications. 
There are 800 inhabitants in St. Peters, not more 
than 100 in great Miquelon, and only one family 
in the ſmaller. The fiſhery, which is extremely 
convenient upon the two firſt, is entirely impracti- 
cable on the laſt mentioned iſland,” which however 
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IN THE FAST AND WEST IN DIES. 
ſupplies them both with wood, and particularly St. 


Peters, which has none of its own. Nature how. 


ever has made amends for this circumſtance at St. 
Peters, by an excellent harbour, which indeed is 
tte only one in this ſmall Archipelago. In r768, 
24,390 quintals of cod were taken, but this quan- 
tity will not much increaſe, becauſe the Engliſh 
not only refuſe the French the liberty of fiſhing in 
the narrow channel, which ſeparates theſe iſſands 
from the ſouthern coaſts of Newfoundland, but 
have even ſeized ſome of the ſloops which attempt- 
ed it. 
Tunis rigorous treatment, which is not warranted 
by treaty, and only maintained by force, is the 
more oppreſſive, as Great Britain extends its em- 
pire over all the coaſts, and all the iſlands frequent. 
eld by the fiſh. Her principal ſettlement is at Ne- 
foundland, where there are about 8000 Engliſh, 
who are all employed in the fiſhery. No more 
| than nine or ten ſhips a year are ſent out from the 
mother country for this purpoſe; *and there are 
ſome few more which engage in other articles of 
commerce; but the greater part only exchange the 
productions of Europe for fiſh, or carry off the 
produce of the induſtry of the inhabitants. 
Berore 1755, the fiſheries of the two rival na- 
tions were nearly equal, with this difference only, 
that France conſumed more at home, and ſold leſs, 
in proportion to her population and her religion; 
but ſince ſhe has loſt her poſſeſſions in North Ame- D 
rica, one year with another, the two fiſheries, that 
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BOOK is the ſtationary and the wandering united, have 
ct yielded more than 216,918 quintals of dry 
cod, which 1s barely ſufficient tor the conſumption 

of the ſouthern provinces of the mother country, 

and of courſe admits of no exportation to the co- 

lonies. = agile. 

Ir may be aſſerted that the rival nation, on the 
contrary, has increaſed its fiſhery two thirds ſince 
its conqueſts, making in all 651, 114 quintals, the 
profits of which, valuing each quintal at no more 
than 14 livres“, a difference owing to its being 
cured with leſs care than the French fiſh, will 
amount to 9,115,596 livres+. One fourth of this 
is ſufficient for the conſumption of Great Britain 
and her colonies; conſequently what is ſold in 
Spain, Portugal, and all the ſugar iſlands amounts 
to a ſum of 6,836,697 livresF returned to the mo- 
ther country, either in ſpecie or commodities, 
This object of exportation would have been Mill 
more conſiderable, if, after the conqueſt of Cape 
Breton and St. John's, the court of London had 
not been ſo inhuman as to drive out the French 
they found ſettled there; who have never yet been 
replaced, and, probably, never will. The ſame 
bad policy has alſo been followed in Nova Scotia. 


1 Nova Scor1a, by which at preſent is under- 


French 


cede Nova | | | ge . 


England, cluded between the limits of New England and 


after hav- | : © 
ing been The ſouth coaſt of the river St. Lawrence, ſeemed 


along time | 1 3 
in poſſein. at firſt to have comprehended only the great trian 


on of it * | gular 
themſelves. „ e | 1 TE ; 
® 125. 34. + 398,807/. 6s. 6d, 1 299, 1051. 96. 104: . 
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gular peninſula, lying nearly in the middle of this 8 
ſpace. This peninſula, which the French called 
Acadia, is extremely well ſituated for the ſhips 
which come from the Caribbee iſlands to water 
at. It has a number of excellent ports, which 
| ſhips may enter and go out of with all winds. 
There is a great quantity of cod upon this coaſt, | 
nnd ſtill more upon ſmall banks at the diſtance of 
a few leagues. The ſoil, which is very gravelly, 
is extremely convenient for drying it; it abounds 
likewiſe with good wood, and land fit for ſeveral 
forts of cultivation, and is extremely well ſituated 
for the fur trade of the neighbouring continent. 
Though this climate is in the temperate zone, the 
winters are long and ſevere, and followed by ſud- 
den and exceſſive heats, to which generally ſucceed 
very thick fogs, that laſt a long time. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances make this rather a diſagreeable coun- 
try, though it cannot be reckoned an ne 
one. a 
Ir was in 8 that the French ſettled in Aca- 
dia, four years before they had built the ſmalleſt 
hut in Canada. Inſtead of fixing towards the eaſt 
of the peninſula, where they would have had larger 
ſeas, an eaſy navigation, and plenty of cod, they 
choſe a ſmall bay, afterwards called French bay, 
which had none of theſe advantages. It has been 
ſaid, that they were invited by the beauty of Port 
Royal, where a thouſand ſhips may ride in ſafety 
from every wind, where there is an excellent bot- 
tom, and at all times four or five fathom of wa- 
ter, 
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B * and eighteen at the entrance. It is more pro- 

I. 

able that the founders of this colony were led to 
cChuſe this ſituation, from its vicinity to the coun- 
tries abounding in furs, of which the excluſive 
trade had been granted to them. This conjecture 
is confirmed by the following circumſtance: that 
both the firſt monopolizers, and thoſe who ſuc- 
ceeded them, took the utmoſt pains to divert the 
attention of their countrymen, whom an unſettled 
_ diſpoſition or neceſſity brought into theſe regions, 
from the clearing of the woods, che breeding of 
cattle, fiſhing, and every kind of culture ; chuſing 
rather to engage the induſtry of theſe adventurers 
in hunting or in trading with the ſavages. 

Tx miſchiefs ariſing from a falſe ſtem of ad- 
miniſtration, at length diſcovered the fatal effects 
of excluſive charters. It would be inconſiſtent 

with truth and dignity of hiſtory to ſay that 
this happened in France from any attention to the 
common rights of the nation, at a time when theſe 
rights were moſt openly violated. Theſe ſacred 
rights, which only can ſecure the ſafety of the peo- 
ple, while they give a ſanction to the power of 
kings, was never known in France. But in the 
moſt abſolute governments, a ſpirit of ambition 
ſometimes effects what in equitable and moderate 
ones is done from principles of juſtice. The mi- 
niſters of Lewis the XIV, who wiſhed by mak 
ing their maſter reſpectable, to reflect ſome ho- 
nour on themſelves, perceived that they ſhould 


not ſucceed without the ſupport of riches; and 
_ 


#" 
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that a. people to whom, nature has not given any B 00K 
mines, cannot acquire wealth but by agriculture XVII. 


and commerce. Both theſe reſources had been 
hicherto precluded in the colonies by the univerſal 
reſtraints that are always impoſed, when the go» 
vernment interferes improperly, in every minute 


concern. Theſe impediments, were at laſt remov- 


ed; but Acadia either knew not how, or was not 
able to make uſe of this liberty. 

Tais colony was yet in its infancy, when the 
ſettlement which has ſince become ſo famous under 
the name of New-England, was firſt eſtabliſhed in 
its neighbourhood. The rapid ſucceſs of the 
plantations in this new colony did not much at- 


tract the notice of the French. This kind of proſ- 


perity did not excite any jealouſy berween the two 


nations. But when they began ro ſuſpect that there : 


was likely to be a competition for the beaver trade 


and furs, they endeavoured to ſecure to themſelves 


the ſole property of it, and were een 
enough to ſucceed, | 
AT their firſt arrival in Acadia, they had found 


the peninſula, as well as the foreſts of the neigh- 


bouring continent, peopled with imall ſavage na- 


ions, who went under the general name of Abe- 


nakies. Though equally fond of war as other ſa- 


Vage nations, they were more ſociable in their 


manners. The miſſionaries eaſily inſinuating them- 
ſelyes among them, had ſo far inculcated their 


tenets, as to make enthuſiaſts of them. Ar the 


ſame time that they taught them their religion, they 
or. v. N inſpired 
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BOOK inſpired them with that hatred, which they them- 
XVI1. ſelves entertained for the Engliſh name. This fun- 
ſs damental article of their new worſhip, being that 
which made the ſtrongeſt impreſſion on their ſenſes, 


and the only one that favoured their paſſion for 
war; they adopted i it with all the rage that was na- 
tural to them. They not only refuſed to make 
any kind of exchange with the Engliſh, but alſo 
frequently attacked and plundered their ſettle- 
ments. Their attacks became more frequent, 
more obſtinate and more regular, after they had 
choſen St. Caſteins, formerly captain of the re- 
giment of Carignan, for their commander; who 
was ſettled among them, had married one of their 
women, and conformed in every reſpect to their 
mode of life. | 
Wren the Engliſh ſaw that all efforts either to 
reconcile the ſavages, or to deſtroy them in their 
foreſts were ineffectual, they fell upon Acadia, 
which they looked upon with reafon as the only 
cauſe of all theſe calamities. Whenever the leaſt 
hoſtility took place between the two mother coun- 
tries, the peninſula was attacked, Unable to pro- 
cure any aſſiſtance from Canada, on account of its 
diſtance, and having but a feeble defence in Port- 
Royal, which was only ſurrounded by a few pa- 
liſades, it was conſtantly taken. It undoubtedly 
afforded ſome ſatisfaction to the New-Englanders, 
to ravage this colony and to retard its progreſs; 
but ſtill this was not ſufficient to remove the ſuſ- 


picions excited by a nation always more formidable 
by 
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by what ſhe is able to do, than by what ſhe really BOOK 
does. Obliged as they were, however unwillingly, XVII. 


to reſtore their conqueſt at each treaty of peace, 


they waited with impatience till Great-Britain 


ſhould acquire ſuch a ſuperiority as would enable 
her to diſpenſe with this reſtitution. The end of 
the war on account of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion 


brought on the deciſive moment; and the court 
of Verſailles was for ever deprived of a poſſeſſion 
of which'it had never known the importance, 

Taz ardour which the Engliſh had ſhewn for the 


poſſeſſion of this territory did not manifeſt itſelf 


afterwards in the care they took to maintain or to 
improve it. Having built a very ſlight fortifica- 


tion at Port-Royal, which they called Annapolis, 
in honour of queen Anne, they contented them- 
ſelves with putting a very ſmall garriſon in it. The 
indifference ſhewn by the government was adopted 
by the nation, a circumſtance not uſual in a free 
country. Not more than five or ſix Engliſh fa= 


milies went over to Acadia, which till remained 
inhabited by the firſt coloniſts; who were only per- 


ſuaded to ſtay upon a ptomiſe made them of never 
being compelled to bear arms againſt their ancient 
country. Such was the attachment which the 


French then had for the honour of their country. 
Cheriſhed by the government, reſpected by foreign 
nations, and attached to their king by a ſeries of 
proſperities which had rendered their name illuſtri- 
ous and aggrandized their power, they poſſeſſed 


N 2 ; They 


that patriotic ſpirit which is the effect of ſucceſs. | 
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B O O K They eſteemed it an honour to bear the name of 
xvII. Frenchmen, and could not think of foregoing the 


eile. 


The Acadians, therefore, who, in ſubmit. 
ting to a new yoke, had ſworn never to bear arms 


againſt their former ſtandards, were called the 


* 


Manners 
of the 
French 
who re- 
mained 
ſubject to 


the Engliſh 


govern- 


ment in 


Nova Sco - 
tia. 


covered with numerous flocks. 


French neutrals. 8 
TR ERE were twelve or thirteen hundred of them 


ſettled in the capital, the reſt were diſperſed in the 


neighbouring country. No magiſtrate was ever 


appointed to rule over them; and they were never 


acquainted with the laws of England. No rents 
or taxes of any kind were ever exacted from them. 
Their new ſovereign ſeemed to have forgotten 
them; and they were equally ſtrangers to him. 
Huxrix and fiſhing, which had formerly been 
the delight of the colony, and might ſtill have 


ſupplied it with ſubſiſtence, had no further at- 


traction for a ſimple and quiet, people, and gave 
way to agriculture. It had been begun in the 


' marſhes and the low lands, by repelling the ſea 


and rivers which covered theſe plains, with dikes, 
Theſe grounds yielded fifty times as much as be- 
fore, and afterwards fifteen or twenty times as 
much at leaſt. Wheat and oats ſucceeded beſt in 
them, but they likewiſe produced rye, barley, and 
maize. There were allo potatoes in great plenty, 


the uſe of which was become common. 


Ar the ſame time the immenſe meadows were 
Sixty thouſand 
head of horned cattle were computed there; and 


moſt of the families had ſeveral horſes, though the 
tillage 
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tillage was carried on by oxen. The habitations, B O © K 
bulk entirely with wood, were extremely conve- XVII. 
nient, and furniſhed as neatly as 2 ſubſtantial —— 
farmer's houſe in Europe. The people bred a 
great deal of poultry of all kinds, which made a 
variety in their food, which was in general whole- 
ſome and plentiful. Their common drink was 
beer and cyder, to which they ſometimes added 
rum. Their uſual cloathing was in general the 
produce of their own flax, or the flecces of their 
own ſheep. With theſe they made common li- 
nens and coarſe cloths. If any of them had any 
inclination for articles of greater luxury, they 
procured them from Annapolis or Louiſbourg, and 
gave in exchange, corn, cattle or furs. 
| Taz neutral French had no other articles to diſ- 
poſe of among their neighbours, and made ſtill _ 
fewer exchanges among themſelves, becauſe each 
ſeparate family was able and had been uſed to pro- 
vide for its wants, They, therefore, knew no- 
thing of paper-currency, which was ſo common 
throughout the reſt of North-America. Even the 
ſmall quantity of ſpecie which had ſtolen into the 
colony did not promote that circulation which is 
the greateſt advantage that can be derived from it. 
Irix manners were of courſe extremely ſim- 
ple. There never was a cauſe either civil or cri- 
minal of importance enough to be carried before the 
court of judicature eſtabliſhed at Annapolis. What- 
ever little differences aroſe from time to time among 
tem were amicably adjuſted by their elders, All 
* 3 their 


382 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
B © O K their public acts were drawn by their paſtors, who 
XVII. had likewiſe the keeping of their wills, for which 
and their religious ſervices the inhabitants paid 4 
ewenty-ſeventh part of their harveſts, 

Tusk were plentiful enough to ſupply more 
than a ſufficiency to fulfill every act of liberality, | 
Real miſery was entirely unknown, and benevo- 
lence prevented the demands of poverty. Every 
misfortune was relieved as it were, before it could 
be felt ; and good was univerſally diſpenſed with- 

out oftentation on the part of the giver, and with- 

out humiliating the perſon who received. - Theſe 
people were in ſhort a ſociety of brethren, every 
individual of which was equally ready to give and 
to receive what he thought the common Tight of 
mankind. : 

So perfect a harmony naturally prevented all 
thoſe connections of gallantry which are fo often 
fatal to the peace of families. There never was 
an inſtance in this ſociety of an unlawful com- 
merce between the two ſexes. This evil was pre- 
vented by early marriages; for no one paſſed his 
youth in a ſtate of celibacy. As ſoon as a young 
man came to the proper age, the community 
built him a houſe, broke up the lands about it, 
ſowed them, and ſupplied him with all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life for a twelvemonth. Here he re- 
ceived the partner whom he had choſen, and who 

brought him her portion in flocks. This new fa- 
mily grew and proſpered like the others. In 
A - 1749 
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ſand ſouls. 


183 


1749 they all together amounted to 3 thou- BOOK 
| XVII. 


Ar this period Great-Britain perceived of whazat 


conſequence the poſſeſſion of Acadia might be to 
her commerce. The peace, which neceſſarily left 
a great number of men without employment; fur- 
niſhed an opportunity, by the diſbanding of the 


troops, for -peopling and cultivating a vaſt and 


fertile territory, The Britiſh miniſtry offered par- 
ticular advantages to all perſons who choſe to go 
over and ſettle in Acadia, Every ſoldier, failor 
and workman was to have fifty acres of land for 
himſelf, and ten for every perſon he carried over 
in his family. All non-commiſſioned officers were 
allowed 80 for themſelves, and 15 for their 
wives and children; enſigns 200; lieutenants 
300; captains 460; and all officers of a higher 


rank 600; together with 30 for each of their 


dependents. The land was to be tax free for the 


firſt ten years, and never to pay above one livre, 


two ſols, fix deniers * for fifty acres. Beſides 


this, the government engaged to advance or re- 


imburſe the expences of paſſage, to build houſes, 
to furniſh all the neceflary inſtruments for fiſhery 


or agriculture ; and to defray the expences of ſub- 


ſiſtence for the firſt year. Theſe encouragements 


determined three thouſand, ſeven. hundred and 
fifty perſons in the month of May 1749 to go to 


America, rather than run the riſque of ſtarving in 


Europe. | 


* About one ſhilling. 
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BOORK IT: was intended that theſe new inhabitants 
XVII. ſhould form a ſettlement to the ſouth-eaſt of Aca- 
w—— dia, in a place which the ſavages formerly called 
Chebucto, and the Engliſh Hallifax. This ſitua- 

tion was preferred to ſeveral others where the foil 
was better, for the ſake of eſtabliſhing in its 
neighbourhood an excellent cod fiſhery, and-forti. 

fying one of the fineſt harbours in America. But 

as it was the part of the country moſt favourable 

for the chace, the Engliſh were obliged to diſpute 

it with the Micmac Indians, by whom it was moſt 
frequented. Theſe favages defended with obſti- 

nacy a territory they held Som nature; and it was 
not without very great loſſes that the Engliſh 

drove them out from their poſſeſſions. 


" 


Tui war was not entirely finiſhed, when ſome 
diſturbances began to break out among the neu- 
tral French. Theſe people whoſe manners were 
ſo ſimple and who enjoyed ſuch liberty, had al- 
ready perceived that their independence muſt ne- 
ceſſarily ſuffer ſome encroachments from any power 
that ſhould turn its views to the countries they in- 
habited. To this apprehenſion was added that of 
ſeeing their religion in danger. Their prieſts 
either heated by their own enthuſiaſm, or ſecretly 

inftigated by the governors of Canada, made them 
believe all they choſe to ſay againſt the Engliſh, 
whom they called heretics.” This word, which 
has ſo powerful an influence on deluded minds, 
determined this happy American colony to quit 
their habitations oe remove to New France, 
where 
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where lands were offered them. This reſolution B O0 K 
many of them executed immediately, without XVII. 
conſidering the conſequences of it; the reſt were TY 
preparing to follow as ſoon as they had provided 
for their ſafety. The Engliſh government, either 
from policy or caprice, determined to prevent 
them by an act of treachery, always baſe and cruel 
in thoſe whoſe power gives them an opportunity 
of purſuing milder methods. Under a pretence 
of exacting a renewal of the oath which they had 
taken at the time of their becoming Engliſh ſub- 
jects, they called together all the remaining in- 
habitants, and put them on board of ſhip. They 
were conveyed to the other Engliſh colonies, 
where the greater part of them died of grief and 
vexation dw than want. | 

Suca are the effects of in jealouſies, and 
of the rapaciouſneſs of government, to which | A 
men as well as their property become a prey. 
What our enemies loſe is reckoned an advantage, 
what they gain, is looked upon as a loſs. When 
3 town cannot be taken, it is ſtarved; when it 
cannot be kept, it is burnt to aſhes, or its 
foundations raſed. A ſhip or a fortified town is 
blown up, rather than the ſailors, or the garriſon 
will ſurrender. A deſpotic government ſeparates 
its enemies from its ſlaves by immenſe deſerts, to 
prevent the irruptions of the one, and the emigra- 
tions of the other. Thus it is that Spain has ra- 
ther choſen to make a wilderneſs of her own coun- 


ny, and a grave. of America, than to divide its 
| riches 


185 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
BOOK riches with any other of the European nations; 
XVII. The Dutch have been guilty of every public and 
—— private crime to deprive. other commercial nations 
of the ſpice trade. They have frequently thrown 
- whole cargoes into the ſea, rather than they would 
fell them at a low price. France rather choſe to 
give up Louiſiana to the Spaniards, than to let it 
fall into the hands of the Engliſh ; and England 
deſtroyed the neutral French inhabitants of Aca- 
dia to prevent their returning to France. Can we 
aſſert after this that policy and ſociety were inſti- 
tuted for the happineſs of mankind ? Yes : they 
were inſtituted to ſcreen the wicked, and to ſecure 


the powerful. 
Pudine ' SINCE the emigration of a peopbe who owed 
Nova Sco- their happineſs to their virtuous obſcurity, Nova 
. Scotia has been but thinly inhabited. The ſame 


rage which depopulated the country, ſeems to 
have blaſted it. At leaſt the puniſhment of the 
injuſtice falls upon the authors of it; for there 1s 
not a ſingle inhabitant to be ſeen upon all that 
length of coaſt between the river St. Lawrence, 
and the peninſula; neither is it probable, from 
the number of rocks, ſands and moraſſes which 
cover it at preſent, that it ever will be peopled. 
The cod, indeed, which abounds in ſome of its 
bays, invites every year a ſmall nene of fiſher- 
men during the ſeaſon. 
TakRkE are only three ſettlements in the reſt of 
the province. Annapolis, the moſt ancient of 


them, ſituated at the mouth of a long bay, waits 
| for 
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for freſh inhabitants to ſupply the place of the ; O O K 
unhappy Frenchmen who were driven from it; xviI. 
and it ſeems to promiſe them rich returns from 
the fertility of its ſoil. 
Lux EN BUR OR, the ſecond ſettlement, was 
founded a few years ago by 800 Germans from 
Hallifax. At firſt, it did not promiſe ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs; but is confiderably improved by the unre- 
_ mitted induſtry of that warlike and wiſe people, 
who contented with defending their own territory, 
| ſeldom go out of it, but to cultivate others which 
they are not ambitious of - conquering. They 
ave fertilized all the countries under the Engliſh 
dominion, wherever chance has conducted them. 
HaLLiFAX will always continue to be the prin- 
cipal place in the province; an advantage it owes 
to the encouragements laviſhed upon it by the 
mother country, Their expences for this ſettle- 
ment from its firſt foundation to the year 1769, 
amounted to more than 9o, ooo livres“ per an- 
num. Such favours were not ill beſtowed upon 
a city, which from its ſituation is the natural 
rendezvous of both the land and ſea forces, 
Great Britain ſometimes thinks herſelf obliged to 
maintain in America, as well for the defence of 
| her fiſheries, and the protection of her ſugar 
iſlands, as for the purpoſe of preſerving her con- 
nections with her northern colonies. Hallifax, in- 
deed, derives more of its ſplendour from the mo- 
don and activity which i is conſtantly kept up in its 
ports, 


1 3.9371 os. 
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B O O E ports, than either from i:s agriculture which is 


trifling, or from its fiſheries which have not been 


conſiderably improved, though they conſiſt of 


cod, mackarel, and the ſeal. It is not even in 
the ſtate it ſnould be as a fortified town. From 
the malverſations of perſons in office, who inſtead 
of the fortifications ordered and paid for by the 
mother country, have only erected a few batteries 
without any ditch round the city, it is not likely 
to make the leaſt reſiſtance to any enemy that at. 
tacks it. In 1757, the inhabitants of the county 
of Hallifax rated the value of their houſes, cattle 
and merchandiſe! at about 6,750,000 livres“. 
This ſum, which makes. about two thirds of the 
riches of the whole province, has not increaſed 
above one fourth ſince that time. 8 
Bur will the province continue in this weak 
ſtate for any length of time ? Is it not with a view 
of preventing this, that in 1763 the Britiſh go- 
vernment conſtituted a court of admiralty for all 
North America, and fixed it at Hallifax? Before 
this period, the juſtices of peace were the judges 
of all violations of the act of navigation; but the 
partiality theſe magiſtrates uſed to ſhew in their 
deciſions for the colony where they were born, 
and by which they had been choſen, rendered 
their miniſtry uſeleſs, and even prejudicial to the 
mother country, It was preſumed, that men of 
underſtanding ſent from Europe, and properly 
ee Br would be treated with greater reſpect, 
and 
® 2953121, 10s. 
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and keep the people more in awe. The event has Book 
Since that regulation, the XvI1. 


juſtified this policy. 


* 


commercial laws have been better obſerved; but 4. 
ſtill great inconveniencies have been occaſioned b 


the diſtance of many provinces from the ſeat of 
this new tribunal. It is probable that to remedy 
theſe, adminiſtration will be forced to multiply the 
number of the courts, and diſperſe them in places 
convenient for the people to have acceſs to them. 
Nova Scotia will then loſe the precarious advan- 
tage it gains from determining all cauſes relative 
to the navy; but it will, probably, find out other 
natural ſources of wealth within itſelf, It has 
ſome, indeed, that are peculiar to it. The ex- 


ceeding fine flax it produces, of which the three 


kingdoms are ſo much in want, muſt haſten the 
progreſs of its improvement. Nova Scotia muſt 
not, however, expect ever to vie with New 
England. | 


New EncLanD, like the mother country, has Founda- 
7 tion © 


ſignalized itſelf by many acts of violence; and has New Eng- 
been actuated by the ſame turbulent ſpirit. It land. 


took its riſe in troubleſome times, and its infant 
ſtate was diſturbed with many dreadful commo- 
tions. It was diſcovered in the beginning of the 
laſt century, and: called North Virginia, but no 
Europeans ſettled there till the year 1608. The 
firſt colony, which was weak and ill directed, did 


not ſucceed, and for ſome time after there were 


only a few adventurers who came over at times in 


the ſummer, built themſclves temporary huts for 


the 


m— 
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BOOK the ſake of trading with the ſavages, and like 
XVII. them, diſappeared again for the reſt of the year, 
2 Fanaticiſm which had depopulated America to the 


ſouth, was deſtined to repeople it in the north. 
Some Engliſh preſpyterians, who had been driven 
from their own country, and had taken refuge in 
Holland, that univerſal aſylum of liberty, reſolved 
to found a church for their ſect in the new hemi- 
" ſphere. They, therefore, purchaſed in 1621 the 
charter of the Engliſh North Virginia company: 
for they were not reduced to ſuch a ſtate of po- 
verty, as to be obliged to wait till proſperity be- 
came the reward of their virtues. Forty- one fi- 
milies, making in all 120 perſons, ſet out under 
the guidance of enthuſiaſm, which, whether 
founded upon error or truth, is always produc- 
tive of great actions. They landed at the begin - 
ning of a very hard winter, and found a country 
. entirely covered with wood, which offered a very 
| melancholy proſpect to men already exhauſted 
with the fatigues of their voyage. Near one half 
periſhed either by cold, the ſcurvy, or diſtreſs; 

the reſt were kept alive, for ſome time, by a ſpi- 1 
rit of enthuſiaſm, and the ſteadineſs of character 
they had acquired under the perſecution of epil- 
copal tyranny. But their courage was beginning 
to fail, when it was revived by the arrival of {ixty 
favage warriors, who came to them in the ſprings 
headed by their chief. Freedom ſeemed to exult 
that ſhe had thus brought together from the ex- 


tremities of the world two ſuch different people, 
45 x5 | who 
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| who immediately entered into a reciprocal alliance B O O R 
of friendſhip · and protection. The old tenants xvII. 
aſſigned for ever to the new ones all the lands in 
the neighbourhood of the ſettlement they had 
formed under the name of New Plymouth; and 
one of the ſavages, who underſtood a little Eng- 
liſh, ſtayed to teach them how to cultivate the 
maize, and inſtruct them in the manner of og 
upon their coaſt. 1 
Tais kindneſs enabled- the colony to wait for 
the companions they expected from Europe, with 
ſeeds, with domeſtic animals, and with every aſ- 
ſiſtance they wanted. At firſt theſe ſuccours ar- 
rived but ſlowly, but the perſecution of the puri- 
tans in England increaſed, as uſual, the number 
of proſelytes to ſuch a degree in America, that in 
1630, they were obliged to form different ſettle- 
ments, of which Boſton ſoon became the prin- 
cipal. Theſe firſt ſettlers were not merely eccle- 
ſiaſtics, who had been deprived of their prefer- 
ment on account of their opinions, nor thoſe ſec- 
taries influenced by new opinions, that are ſo fre- 
quent among the common people. There were 
among them ſeveral perſons of high rank, who 
| having embraced puritaniſm either from motives 
of caprice, ambition, or even of conſcience, had 
taken the precaution to ſecure themſelves an aty- 
lum in theſe diſtant regions. They had cauſed 
houſes to be built, and lands to be cleared, with 
a view of retiring; there, if their endeavours in the 
cauſe of civil and religious liberty ſhould prove 
abortive. 
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B O O K abortive, The ſame fanatical ſpirit that had intro- 
XV1I. duced anarchy into the. mother country, kept the 
ck colony in a ſtate. of ſubordination, or rather a ſeve, 


rity of manners, -had the ſame 1 as laws in a 
ſavage climate. 


Tu inhabitants of . England: — 5 3 
ceably for a long time without any regular form of 


policy. Not that their charter had not authorized 
them to eſtabliſn any mode of government they 


might chuſe, but theſe enthuſiaſts were not agreed 
among themſelves upon the plan of their republic; 


and government did not pay ſufficient attention to 


chem-to urge them to ſecure their own tranquil - 


lity. At length they grew ſenſible of the neceſſity 
of a regular legiſlation, ,and this great work which 
virtue and genius united have never attempted but 
with diffidence, was boldly undertaken by blind 


fanaticiſm. It bore the ſtamp. of the rude preju- 


dices.on which 1t had been formed. „ 
THERE was in this new code a ſingular mixture 
of good and evil, of wiſdom and folly. No man 


was allowed to have any ſhare in the government 
except he were a member of the eſtabliſhed 


church. Witchcraft, perjury, blaſphemy, and 
adultery were made capital offences; and children 
were alſo puniſhed with death, either for curling 


or ſtriking their parents. Marriages, however, 
were to be ſolemnized by the magiſtrate. The 


price of corn was fixed at 3 livres, 7 ſols, 6 de- 


niers * per buſhel. The ſavages who neglected to 


cultivate 


"4 ” 28. 116; $. 
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cultivate the ir lands were to be deptived of them; | 
and Europeans were forbidden under a heavy pe- "= 


nalty to ſel] them any ſtrong liquors or warlike 
ſtores. All thoſe who were detected either in ly- 
ing, drunkenneſs, or dancing, were ordered to be 


publicly whipped. But at the ſame time that 


amuſements were forbidden equally with vices and 
crimes, one might be allowed to ſwear by paying 
a penalty of 1 livre, 2 ſols, 6 deniers “, and to 
break the ſabbath for 67 livres, 10 ſols T. Ano- 
ther indulgence allowed, was, to atone by a fine for 


a neglect of prayer, or for uttering a raſh "oath; 


But it is ſtill more extraordinary that the worſnip 
of images was forbidden to the puritans on pain of 
death, which was alſo inflicted on Roman catholic” 
prieſts, who ſhould return to the colony after they 


had been baniſhed z and on Quakers who ſhould' 


appear again after having been whipped, branded 


and expelled: Such was the abhorrence for theſe 
ſectaries, who had themſelves an averſion for ever 


kind of eruelty, that whoever either brought one 
of them into the country, or harboured him but 
for one hour, was liable to pay 4 contiderable” 


fihe, - 


Tuosx unfortunate members of the colony, Fanatieiſim 
ho, leſs violent than their brethren, ventured to eaſent 


deny the coercive power of the magiſtrate in mat- fait 


terd of religion; were perſecuted with ſtill greater +} 


rigour; This was conſidered as blaſphemy by 
tioſe very divines who had rather choſen to quit 
For. V. | O 1 5,795 0A 
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'B 00K their country than to ſhew any deference to epil. 
—copal authority. By that natural propenſity of the 
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human heart which leads men from the love of 
13 to that of tyranny, they had changed 
their opinions as they changed the climate; and 
only ſeemed to arrogate freedom of thought to 
themſelves, in order to deny it to others. This 
ſyſtem was ſupported by the ſeverities of the law, 
which attempted to put a ſtop to every difference 
in opinion, by inflicting capital puniſhment on all 
_ who diſſented. Thoſe who were either convicted 
or even ſuſpected of entertaining ſentiments of to- 
leration, were expoſed to ſuch cruel oppreſſions, 
that they were forced to fly from their firſt aſylum, 
and ſeek refuge in another. They found one on 
the ſame continent, and as New England had been 
firſt founded by ene, its limits were ex · 
tended by it. 
Tuis intemperate . 10 code infelf 

to matters in themſelves of the greateſt indiſfer - 
ence. A proof of this is found in the following 
public declaration, tranſcribed . the 2 
of the colony. 
leis e ee ob pt 
66 that the cuſtom of wearing long hair, after the 
manner of immoral] perſons and of the ſavage 
Indians, can only have been introduced into 
« England, but in facritegious contempt of the 
< expreſs command of God, who declares that it 
« is a ſhameful practice for any man who has the | 
the leaſt care for his ſoul to wear long hal 
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« zeal for the purity of the faith, do expreſsly 


a jmpious cuſtom of letting the hair grow; a 
* cuſtom which we look upon to be very indecent 
and diſhoneſt, which horribly diſguiſes men, and 
« is offenſive to modeſt and ſober perſons, in as 
* much as it corrupts good manners. We, there» 
fore, being juſtly incenſed againſt this ſcandalous 
e cuſtom, do defire, adviſe, and earneſtly requeſt 
t all the elders of our continent, zealouſſy ro ſhew 
« their averſion from this odious practice, to ex- 
« ert all their power to put a ſtop to it, and eſ. 
© pecially to take care that the members of their 
e churches be not infected with it; in order that 
* thoſe perſons, who, notwithſtanding theſe ri- 
* gorous prohibitions, and the means of correcti- 
on, that ſhall be uſed on this account, ſhall ſtill 
* perſiſt in this cuſtom, ſhall have both God and 
man at the ſame time againſt them. 

Tris ſeverity, which a man exerciſes againſt 
| himſelf, or againſt his fellow-creatures, and which 
makes him firſt the victim, then the oppreſſor, ſoon 
exerted itſelf againſt the Quakers. They were 
whipped, baniſhed, and impriſoned. The proud 


midſt of tortures and ignominy praiſed God, and 
called for bleſſings upon men, inſpired a reverence 
for their pertöns and opinions, and gained them 
number of ptoſelytes. This circumſtance ex- 
| O 2 | aſperated 


« As this abomination excites the indignation of B O. K 
« aj] pious perfonsz we, the magiſtrates, in our — 


« and authentically declare, that we condemn the 


ſimplicity of theſe new enthuſiaſts, who in the "IH 


BOOK aſperated their perſecutors, and hurried them on 
ds the maſt atrocious acts of violence. They 
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cauſed five of them, who had returned clandeſtinely 
from baniſhment, to be hanged. It ſeemed as 
if the Engliſh had come to America to exerciſe 
upon their own country men the ſame cruelties the 
Spaniards had uſed againſt the Indians; whether 
it was that the change of climate had rendered the 
Europeans more ferocious; or that-the fury of re- 
ligious zeal can only be extinguiſhed in the de- 
ſtruction, of its apoſtles and its martyrs. This 
ſpirit of perſecution was, however, at laſt ſuppreſſed 
by the interpoſition of the mother country, n 
whence it had been brought. 
CROMwEIL was no more. Emthuſadt, hypo- | 
criſy, and fanaticiſm, which compoſed his cha- 
racter; factions, rebellions, and proſcriptions were 
all buried with him, and England had the proſpect 
of calmer days. Charles the ſecond, at his re- 
ſtoration, had introduced among his ſubjects a ſo- 
cial turn, a taſte for convivial pleaſures, gallantry, 
and diverſions, and for all thoſe amuſements he 
had been engaged in while he was travelling from 
one court to another in Europe, to endeavour to 
regain the crown which his father had loſt upon a 
ſcaffold. Nothing but ſuch a total change of 
manners, could poſſibly have ſecured the tran- 
quillity of his government upon a throne ſtained 
with blood.. He was one of thoſe voluptuaries, 
whom the love of ſenſual pleaſures ſometimes ex- 


| Cites . to ſentiments of compaſſion and humanity; 
Moved | 
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Miged with the ſufferings of the Quakers, he put 
2 ſtop to them by a proclamation i in 1661; but he 
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— 


was never able totally to extinguiſh the ſpirit 0 


perſecution that prevailed in America. 
Taz colony had placed at their head Hewry 


Vane, the ſon of that Sir Henry Vane, who had 
had ſuch a remarkable ſhare in the diſturbances of 


his country. This obſtinate and enthuſiaſtic young 


man, in every thing reſembling his father, unable 
either to live peaceably himſelf, or to ſuffer others 


to remain quiet, had contrived to revive the ob- 
{cure and obſolete queſtions of grace and free 
will. The diſputes upon theſe points ran very 
high, and would, probably, have plunged the 
colony into a civil war, if ſeveral of the ſavage 


nations united had not happened at that very tithe 


to fall upon the plantations of the diſputants, and 
to maſſacre great numbers of them. The coloniſts 
| heated with their theological contelts paid at_ firſt 


| yery little attention to this conſiderable loſs. But 


the danger at length became ſo urgent and ſo ge- 
neral, that all took up arms. As ſoon as the 


enemy was repulſed, the colony reſumed its for- 
mer diſſentions; and the phrenzy which they ex- 
cited, broke out in 1692 in a war, marked with 
as many atrocious inſtances of violence, as any ever 
recorded in hiſtory. 

Turn lived in a town of New England, called 
dalem, two young women who were ſubje& to 


convulſions, accompanied with extraordinary ſymp- 
toms, T heir father, miniſter of the church, thought 


O 35 that 
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= Sa that they were bewitched; and having in conſe. | 


6; quence caſt his ſuſpicions upon an Indian girl, who 
| Hved in this houſe, he compelled her by harſh 
treatment to confeſs that ſhe was a witch. Other 
vomen upon hearing this, ſeduced by the pleaſure 
of exciting the public attention, immediately be. 
lieved that the convulſions which proceeded only 
from the nature of their ſex, were owing to the 
ſame cauſe. Three citizens, caſually named, were 
immediately thrown into. priſon, accuſed of witch-. 
craft, hanged, and their bodies left expoſed to 
wild beaſts and birds of prey. A few days after, 
| Gixteen other perſons, together with a counſellor, 
who becauſe he refuſed to. plead againſt them, was 
ſuppoſed to ſhare in their guilt, ſuffered in the 
{ame manner, From this inſtant, the imagination 
of the multitude was inflamed with theſe horrid 
and gloomy ſcenes. The innocence of youth, the 
infirmities of age, virgin modeſty, fortune, ho- 
nour, virtue, and the moſt dignified employments 
of the ſtate, were no ſecurity againſt the ſuſpicions 
of a people infatuated with viſionary ſuperſtition, 
Children of ten years of age were put to death, 
young girls were ſtripped naked, and the marks 
of witchcraft ſearched for upon their bodies with 
the molt indecent curioſity; thoſe ſpots of the 
ſcurvy which age impreſſes upon the bodies of old 
men, were taken for evident ſigns of the infernal 
power. Fanaticiſm, wickedneſs and vengeance 
united, ſelected their victims at pleafure. In de- 
fault of witneſſes, torments were employed to ex- 
cort 


Rr as, ,,, 
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ons 1 to 3 4 "ag were * ac- 
cuſed of the crimes they tolerated; the very mi- 
niſters of religion raiſed falſe witneſſes againſt 
them, who made them forfeit with their lives the 
tardy remorſe - excited in them by humanity. 
Dreams, apparitions, terror and conſternation of 
every kind increaſed theſe prodigies of folly and 


horror. The priſons were filled, the gibbers left 
ſanding, and all the citizens involved in gloomy 
apprehenſions. The moſt prudent quitted a coun- 


try ſtained with the blood of its inhabitants; and 
thoſe that remained wiſhed only for peace in the 
grave. In a word, nothing leſs than the total and 


immediate ſubverſion of the colony was expected, 


when on a ſudden, in the height of the ſtorm, the 
waves ſubſided, and a calm enſued. All eyes were 
opened at once, and the exceſs of the evil awak- 
ened the minds which it had firſt ſtupified. Bitter 


and painful remorſe was the immediate conſe- 
quence ; the mercy of God was implored by a 
general faſt, and public prayers were offered up to 


alk forgiveneſs for the preſumption of having ſup- 


| Poſed that heaven could have been pleaſed with 
| ſacrifices with which it could only have been of- 


fended. 
PosTE8RITY will, probably, never bay exactly 


What was the cauſe or remedy of this dreadful diſ- 
order. It had, perhaps, its firſt origin in the me- 
lacholy, which theſe perſecuted enthuſiaſts had 


O. . brought 
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BOOK that they were bewitched ; and having in conſe- 
. quence caſt his ſuſpieions upon an Indian girl, who 
ved in this houſe, he compelled her by harſh 
treatment to confeſs that ſhe was a witch. Other 
women upon hearing this, ſeduced by the pleaſure 
of exciting the public attention, immediately be. 
lieved that the convulſions which proceeded only 
from the nature of their ſex, were owing to the 
ſame cauſe. Three citizens, caſually named, were 
immediately thrown into. priſon, accuſed of witch-. 
craft, hanged, and their bodies left expoſed to 
wild beaſts and birds of prey. A few days after, 
fixteen other perſons, together with a counſellor, 
who becauſe he refuſed to plead againſt them, was 
ſuppoſed to ſhare in their guilt, ſuffered in the 
{ſame manner, From this inſtant, the imagination 
of the multitude was inflamed with theſe horrid 
and gloomy ſcenes. The innocence of youth, the 
infirmities of age, virgin modeſty, fortune, ho- 
nour, virtue, and the moſt dignified employ ments 
of the ſtate, were no ſecurity againſt the ſuſpicions 
of a people infatuated with viſionary ſuperſtition. 
Children of ten years of age were put to death, 
young girls were ſtripped naked, and the marks 
of witchcraft ſearched for upon FIR bodies with 
the moſt indecent curioſity; thoſe ſpots of the 
ſcurvy which age impreſſes upon the bodies of old 
men, were taken for evident ſigns of the infernal 
power. Fanaticiſm, wickedneſs and vengeance 
united, ſelected their victims at pleafure. In de- 
fault of witneſſes, torments were employed to ex- 
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ſelves. If the — nic tired out Sith e 

ons refuſed to puniſh, they were themſelves ac- _ ot 
cuſed of the crimes they tolerated ; the very mi- 
niſters of religion . raiſed falſe witneſſes againſt 
them, who made them forfeit with their lives the 
tardy remorſe - excited in them by humanity. 
Dreams, apparitions, terror and conſternation of 


every kind increaſed theſe prodigies of folly and 


horror. The priſons were filled, the gibbets left 


ſtanding, and all the citizens involved in gloomy 


apprehenſions. The moſt prudent quitted a coun-' 
try ſtained with the blood of its inhabitants; and 
thoſe that remained wiſhed only for peace in the 
grave. In a word, nothing leſs than the total and 
immediate ſubverſion of the colony was expected, 
when on a ſudden, in the height of the ſtorm, the 
waves ſubſided, and a calm enſued. All eyes were 
opened at once, and the exceſs of the evil awak- 


ened the minds which it had firſt ſtupified. Bitter 
and painful remorſe was the immediate conſe- 
quence; the mercy of God was implored by a 


general faſt, and public prayers were offered up to 


aſk forgiveneſs for the preſumption of having ſup- 


poſed that heaven could have been pleaſed with 


: ſacrifices with which it could only. have been of- 
fended. 


3 will, probably, never kno exactly 
what was the cauſe or remedy of this dreadful diſ- 


order. It had, perhaps, its firſt origin in the me- 
lancholy, which theſe perſecuted enthuſiaſts had 


0.4 brought 


— 
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O OK brought with them from their own country, which 
XVII. 
— had increaſed with the ſcurvy they had contracted 


at ſea, and had gathered freſh ſtrength from the 


vapours and exhalations of a ſoil newly broken 


up, as well as from the inconveniences and hard- 


ſhips inſeparable from a change of climate and 


Severities 


ſtill ſubſiſt 
ing in 4 
laws of 


ew-En 
os * 


manner of living. The contagion, however, ceaſed 
like all other epidemical diſtempers, exhauſted by 


its very communication; as all the diſorders of the 


imagination are expelled in the tranſports of a de- 


lirium. A perfect calm ſucceeded this agitation; 


and the puritans of New-England have never ſince 


been ſeized with ſo gloomy a fit of enthuſiaſm. 
Bur though the colony has renounced the per- 

ſecuting ſpirit which hath ſtained all religious ſects 

with blood, it has preſerved ſome remains if not 


of intoleration, at leaſt, of ſeverity, which reminds 


us of thoſe melancholy days in which it took its 
riſe. Some of its laws are till roo ſevere. 
IIn ſupport of this poſition the author in- 


troduces the ſtory of Polly Baker, who was 
brought before the magiſtrates and convicted the 


fifth time of having had a baſtard child. He 


gives the ſpeech ſhe is ſaid to have made on this 


occaſion at full length. Bur as this ſpeech is in 


the hands of every Engliſh reader, the tranſlator 


has judged 1t unneceſſary to ſwell his tranſlation 


with it. The author's reaſoning upon it is a4 
follows:] | | | 


Tais ſpeech produced an affecting nigh in 


dhe minds of all the audience. She was not only 


"of 


acquitted 


3 
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vidtacd of either penalty or corporal puniſhment, B 
but her triumph was ſo complete, that one of her ys 


judges married her. So ſuperior is the voice of 
reaſon to all the powers of ſtudied eloquence. But 


% 


popular prejudice has reſumed its influence; whe- | 
ther it be, that the repreſentations pf nature alone 
are often ſtifled by an attention to political advan- 

tages, or to the benefit of ſociety ; or that, under 
the Engliſh government, where celibacy is not en- 


joined by religion, there is leſs excuſe for an illicit 


commeree between the ſexes than in thoſe coun- 
tries, where the clergy, the nobility, luxury, po- 
verty, and the ſcandalous example given by the 
court and the church, all concur in degrading and 
corrupting the married ſtate, in rendering it bur- 


thenſome, and deterring many perſons from enter- 


ing into it. 
New ExeL Ap has ſome remedy _— bad 
laws in the conſtitution of its mother country, 


where the people who have the legiſlative power in 


their own hands are at liberty to correct abuſes; and 
It has others derived from its fituation, which 


oo6n a vaſt field to induſtry and population. 
Tais colony, bounded on the north by Canada, G Govern- 
on the weſt by New-York, and on the eaſt and pol. 


ſouth by Nova Scotia and the ocean, extends full 


three hundred miles along the ſea coaſts, and up- ' tures, trade 


wards of fifty miles in the inland parts. 
Taz clearing of the lands is not directed by 


chance as in the other provinces. This matter 
from the firſt was ſudjected to laws which are 


ſtill 


New- Eng- 
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BOOK ſill religiouſly obſerved. No citizen whatever has 
b——— the liberty of ſettling even upon unoccupied land. 

The government deſirous of preſerving all its mem. 

bers from the inroads of the ſavages, and of 

placing them in a condition to ſhare in the pro- 
tection of a well regulated ſociety, hath ordered 
that whole villages ſnould be formed at once. A8 
ſoon as ſixty families offer to build a church, main- 
tain a clergyman, and pay a ſchool-maſter, the 
general aſſembly allot them a ſituation, and per- 
mit them to have two repreſentatives in the legiſ. 
lative body of the colony. The diſtrict aſſigned 
them always borders upon the lands already clear- 
| ed, and generally contains ſix thouſand ſquare 
\ EE 1: acres. Theſe new people chuſe the ſituation molt 
1 convenient for their habitation, which is uſually | 
of a ſquare figure. The church is placed in the 
center; the coloniſts divide the land among them- 
| ſelves, and each incloſes his property with a hedge. 

Some woods are reſerved for a common. lt is thus 

that New- England is conſtantly enlarging its ter- 

ritory, though it ſtill continues to make one com- 
plete and well conſtituted province. | 
Troven the colony is ſituated in the midſt of 

the temperate zone, yet the chmate is not ſo mild 

as that of ſome European provinces, which are 

under the ſame parallel. The winters are longer 
and colder; the ſummers ſhorter and hotter, The 

{ky is commonly clear and the rains more plentiful 

than laſting. The air has grown purer fince 1ts 


circulation has been made free by cutting down the 
| $2 woods; 


Fg 
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woods; and malignant vapours, which ar firſt car- BO © K 
X. 
ried off ſome of the PD Ar are no longer <. eee, 


complained of. 

Taz country is divided into four proviiices,” 
which at firſt had no connection with one another. 
The neceſſity of maintaining an armed force againſt 
the ſavages obliged them to form a confederacy in 
1643, when they took the name of the united co- 
lonies. In confequence of this league, two de- 
puties from each eſtabliſhment uſed to meet in a 
ſtated place to deliberate upon the common affairs 
of New-England, according to the inſtructions 
they had received from the aſſembly, by which 
they were ſent. This aſſociation laid no conſtraint 
upon the right of every individual to act entirely 
as he pleaſed, without either the permiſſion or ap- 
probation of the mother country. All the ſub- 
miſſion required of theſe provinces was merely to 
acknowledge the kings of 1m. OR for their ſo- 
8 | 

_ CrarrEs the II. wiſhed to ids them more 
dependent. The province of Maſſachuſet's bay, 
which, thaugh the ſmalleſt, was the richeſt and 
the moſt populous of the four, being guilty of 
| ſome miſdemeanour againſt government, the king 
ſeized that opportunity of taking away its charter 

in 1684; and it remained without one till the re- 
yolution ; when it received another, which, how- 
ever, did not anſwer its claims or expectations. 
The crown reſerved to itſelf the right of nomi- 
dating the governor, and appointing to all military 

| employ- 
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B 2025 employments, and to all principal poſts i in the ci- 
— vil and juridical departments: it allowed the peo- 

ple of the colony their legiſlative power, and gave 

the governor a negative voice and the command 

of the troops, which ſecured him a ſufficient in- 
fluence to enable him to maintain the prerogative 

of the mother country in all its force. The pro- 

vinces of Connecticut and Rhode-Iſland by timely 
ſubmiſſion prevented the puniſhment that of Mal- 
ſachuſet had incurred, and retained their original 
charter. That of  New-Hampſhire: had been al. 

ways regulated by the ſame mode of adminiſtration 

as the province of Maſſachuſet's bay. The ſame 
governor preſides over the whole colony, but with 

e den adapted to the conſtitution of each 
province. According to the moſt exact calculati- 

ons, the preſent number of inhabitants in New- 
England is computed at four hundred thouſand, 

but the ſouthern parts of the colony are betier 
peopled than the northern, where the ſoil is lels 
fertile. Among ſuch a number of citizens, there 
are few proprietors wealthy enough to leave the | 
care of their plantations to Rewards or farmers: | 
moſt of them are planters in eaſy circumſtances, Ml | 


who live upon their eſtates and are employed in ( 
the labours of the field. This equality of fortune, 1 
joined to the religious principles and to the nature ( 
of the government, gives this people a more re- 2 
publican caſt than is to be obſerved in the other F 
colonies, | s Oh 
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No European fruits haue degenerated in New- | 
England; it Is even ſaid, that the apple is im- . e 
proved, at leaſt, zit has- multiplied exceedingly and 
made cyder a more common drink there than in 
any other part of the world. All European roots 
and garden- ſtuff have equally proſpered; but the 
ſeeds have not thriven quite ſo well. Wheat is 
apt to be blighted, barley grows · dry, and oats 
yield more” e than grain. In default of theſe 
the maize, which is commonly uſed in making 
beer, is the drink of the common people. There 
are large and fruitful meadows, which are covered 
vith numerous flocks. 
Tux arts, though carried to a greater degive: BS 
perfection. in this colony than in any of the others, 
have not made near the ſame progreſs as agricul - 
ture, There are not more than four or five ma- 
nufactures of any importance. | 
Tux firſt which was formed was that for build: 
ing ſhips. It maintained for a long time a degree 
of reputation. The veſſels which came out of 
this dock were in great eſtimation, the materials of 
which they were conſtructed, being found *much 
leſs porous, and much lets apt to ſplit than thoſe 
of the more ſouthern provinces. Since 1730, the P 
numbers of them are conſiderably diminiſhed, be- 
cauſe the woods for ſhip building have been little 
attended to, and uſed for other purpoſes. To 
prevent this inconvenience, it was propoſed to 
forbid the cutting of any of them within ten 
miles of the ſea, and we know not for what reaſon 
this 
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B — _ this law, the neceſſity of which was ſo evident, 
— was never put in force. The diſtilling of rum has 
ſucceeded better than the building of ſhips. The 
opportunity the people of New-England had of 
importing large quantities of molaſſes from the 
Caribbee iſlands, gave riſe to this branch of trade. 
The molaſſes were at firſt uſed in kind for various 
purpoſes. By degrees they learnt to diſtil them. 
When made into rum, they ſupplied the neigh- 
bouring ſavages with that liquor, as the Newfound- 
land fiſhermen did the other northern provinces, 
and failors who- frequented the coaft of Africa, 
The imperfe& ſtate of this art in the colony has 
not diminiſhed the fale of the ſpirit ; becauſe it 
has always been able to afford it at a very * 
price. 4575 | 
Tux ſame reaſon *_ both e and in- 
creaſed the manufacture of hats. Though this 
was limited by the regulations of the mother coun- 
try to the internal conſumption of the colony, the 
merchants have found means to ſurmount theſe 
obſtacles, and to ſmuggle pretty large quantities 
into the neighbouring ſettlements. 

Tux colony ſells no cloths, but it buys very 
few. The fleeces of its flocks, which are as long, 
though not quite ſo fine as the Engliſh ones, make 

coarſe ſtuffs, which are wage convenient for * 

men who live in the country. 1s: 

Some Preſbyterians who were driven from the 

north of Ireland by the perſecutions either of the 
oops: or of the clergy, firſt taught the 90 | 
ple 
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ple of New-England to cultivate hemp and flax, 


and to manufacture them. The linens made of — 


them are ſince become one of the great reſources 


of the colony. 


Taz mother country, whoſe political meaſures 


have not always coincided with the high opinion 
entertained of her abilities, has omitted, nothing to 
thwart theſe ſeveral manufactures. She did not 1 

perceive that by this oppreſſive conduct of the go- 
vernment, thoſe of her ſubjeRts who were employ- 


ed in clearing this conſiderable part of the new 
world, muſt be reduced to the alternative either 
of abandoning fo good a country, or procuring 
from among themſelves the things of general uſe, 
and of immediate neceſſity. Indeed, even theſe 
reſources would not have been ſufficient to main- 
tain them, if they had not had the good fortune 
and the addreſs to open to themſelves ſeveral other 
channels of ſubſiſtence, the origin and N of 


which we muſt endeavour to trace. 


Tas firſt external reſource they met with was in 
the fiſhery, It has been encouraged to ſuch a de- 
gree, that a regulation has taken place, by which 
every family who ſhall declare that it has lived upon 
lalt-Gſh for two days in the week during a whole 
year, ſhall be diſburdened of part of their tax. 
Thus commercial views enjoin abſtinence from 
meat to the proteſtants, in the fame manner as re- 
gion preſcribes it to the catholics. 

Mack AREL is caught only in the ſpring at the 
a 00" the Pentagouet, à confiderable river 

8 N which 


- 
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extremity of the colony. In the very center of 
the coaſt, and near Boſton, the cod-fiſh is always 
in ſuch plenty, that cape Cod, notwitfiſtanding 
the ſterility of its ſoil, is one of the moſt populous 
parts of the country. Not content, however, with 
the fiſh caught in its own latitude, New England 
ſends every year about two hundred veſlels, from 
thirty- five to forty tons each, to the great bank, to 
Newfoundland, and to Cape Breton, which com- 
monly make three voyages à ſeaſon, and bring 
back at leaſt a hundred thouſand quintals of cod. 
Beſides, there are larger veſſels which ſail from the 
ſame ports, and exchange proviſions for the. fiſh 
caught by the Engliſh who are ſettled in theſe 
frozen and barren regions. All this cod is after- 
wards diſtributed in the ſouthern parts of Eqs 

and America. 
Tris is not the only a with which the Bri. 
tiſh iſlands in the new world are ſupplied by New 
England. It furniſhes them beſides with horſes, 
oxen, hogs, ſalt meat, butter, tallow, cheeſe, 
flour, biſcuit, Indian corn, peas, fruits, cyder, 
hemp, flax, and woods of all kinds. The ſame 
commodities paſs into the iſlands belonging to the 
other nations, ſometimes openly, ſometimes clan- 
deſtinely, but always in leſs quantities during 
peace, than in war time. Honduras, Surinam, and 
other parts of the American continent are alſo mar- 
kets open to New England. This province like- 


wiſe imports wines and brandies from the Ma- 
| deiras 
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| ub and the Azores, ace pups for them 0 


cod · fiſn and corn 
Tus ports of Italy, Spain and Potent receive 
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annually ſixty or ſeventy of their ſhips. They 
come there laden with cod, wood for ſhip build- 


ing, naval ſtores, corn, and fiſh oil; many of 
them return with olive· oil, ſalt, wine and money 
immediately to New England, where they land 


their cargoes clandeſtinely. By this method, they 


*f 


clude the cuſtoms: they would be obliged to pay in 


Great Britain, if they went there, as in purſuance 


which do not return to the port. from whence they 
firſt ſet out, are fold in thoſe where they diſpoſe 


ef their cargo. They have frequently no particular 


deſtination, but are freighted indifferently for every 
merchant and every port, till they meet with a 
proper purchaſer. * 1 . 
Taz mother country receives from its ee 
yards and maſts for the royal navy, planks, pot- 
ales, pitch, tar, turpentine, a few furs, and in 


years of ſcarcity ſome corn. Theſe cargoes come 


of a- poſitive order they ought to do. The ſhips. 


* 


tome in ſhips built by her own merchants, or 


bought by them of perſons who fit out privateers 


tpon ſpeculation. 
| Besipes the trade New England carries on wich 


her own productions, ſhe has appropriated to her- 


elf part of the produce both of North and South 


America, by undertaking to convey the ſeveral ex- 


changes made between theſe countries, On this 


count the New Englanders are looked upon as 
„// ˖ ˙ ˙ 9 the 
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the brokers or Hollanders of that pals: of the 


CS world. 


5 of the laſt W a regular citadel, named fort 


NoTwiTHSTANDING this lively 1 8 
exertion, New England has never yet been able 
She has never been able 


to diſcharge her debts. 
to pay exactly for what ſhe received from the mo- 


ther country, either in productions of her own, 


or of foreign induſtry, or in thoſe from the Eaſt- 


Indies; all which articles of trade amount an- 


nually to 9,000,000 of livres *. 


Sus has ſtill, however, trade enough. to keep 


ſix thouſand ſailors in conſtant employment. Her 
navy conſiſts of five hundred large veſſels, which 


carry altogether forty thouſand tons burden; be- 


ſides a great number of ſmaller veſſels for fiſhing 
and for the coaſting trade, which ſail out indiſcri- 


minately from the numerous harbours that are 
open on the coaſt, Almoſt all of them load and 


unload at Boſton. 


Bos rox, the capital of New England, is ſituated 


on a peninſula, about four miles long, at the bot- 
tom of the fine bay of Maſſachuſet, which reaches 
about eight miles within land. The opening of 


the bay is ſheltered from the impetuoſity of the 
waves by a number of rocks which riſe above the 


water, and by twelve ſmall iſlands, the greater 


part of which are fruitful and inhabited. Theſe 


dikes and natural ramparts will not allow more 


than three ſhips to come in together. At the end 


Wil. 
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William, was erected in one of the iſlands upon ALES | 
this narrow channel. It is defended by a hundred * | 
pieces of cannon. of forty-two pounders each, | 
which are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that they can 1 
rake a ſhip fore and aft before it is poſſible for her 
to bring her guns to bear. A league further on, | 
is a very high light-houſe, the Ggnals from which, 
in caſe of n are perceived and repeated by 
the fortreſs along the whole coaſt, at the ſame | 
time that Bofton has her own light-houſes, which 
ſpread the alarm to all the inland country. Except 
when a very thick fog, happens to prevail, which 
ſome ſhips might take advantage of to ſlip into the vo 

| iſlands, the town has always five or ſix hours to - 20 

prepare for the reception of an enemy, and to aſ- 
ſemble ten thouſand militia, which can be raiſed at 
four and twenty hours notice. If a fleer ſhould 
ever be able to pals the artillery of fort William, 
it would infallibly be ſtopped by a couple of bat- 
teries, which being erected to the north and ſouth 
of the place, command the whole bay, and would 
give time for all the veſſels and commercial ſtores 

to be ſheltered from cannon hot in the river 
Charles. 

Bos rox port is ſo large that fix hundred veſ- 
els may anchor in it ſafely and commodioufly. 
There is a magnificent pier conſtructed, projecting 
ſufficiently ! into the ſea to allow the ſhips to un- 
load their goods without the aſſiſtance of a lighter, 
and to depoſit them into the warehouſes which are 
Tanged on. the north ſide. At the extremity of the 

| P 2 Y pier, | 
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BOOK pier, the town appears in the form of a creſcent 
* the harbour. According to the bills of 
mortality, which are properly become the only 
rule of political arithmetic, it contains about thirty 
thouſand inhabitants, compoſed of Anabaptiſts, 
Quakers, French refugees, Engliſh Preſbyterians 
and church of England men. The houſes, furni- 
ture, dreſs, food, converfation, cuſtoms and man- 
ners are ſo exactly ſimilar to the mode of living in 
London, that it is impoſſible to find any other 
difference but that which ariſes from the numbers 
of people there are in large capitals. 
New Vork NEW ENGLAND, which reſembles the mother 
founded by 
the Dutch, country in ſo many reſpects, is contiguous to 
paſtes int® New-York. The latter bounded on the eaſt by 
* gli. this principal colony, and on the weſt by New- 
ta Jerſey, occupies at firſt a very narrow ſpace of 
twenty miles along the ſea-ſhore, and inſenſibly 
enlarging, extends to the north above a hundred 
and fifty miles up the country. 
 Tmis*country was diſcovered by Henry Hudſon | 
in 1609. That celebrated navigator, after having 
made vain attempts under the patronage. of the 
Dutch Laſt-India company to diſcover a notth- 
weſt paſſage, veered about to the ſouthward, and 
coaſted along the continent, in. hopes of making 
* ſome uſeful diſcovery that might prove a kind of 
indemnification to the fociety for the truſt they 
had repoſed in him. He entered into a conſider- 


able river, to which he yore his name, and after 
| recon: 


/ 
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ceconnoitering the coaſt and its inhabitants, re- 
| turned to Amſterdam from whence he failed, 

Accokbix to the European ſyſtem, which 

never pays any attention to the people of the new 
world, this country ſhould have belonged to the 
Dutch. It was diſcovered by a man in their ſer- 
vice, who took poſſeſſion of it in their name, and 
gave up to them any perſonal right he might 
have in it. His being an Engliſhman did not, in 
the leaſt, invalidate theſe uncontrovertible titles. 
It muſt therefore, have occaſioned great ſurpriſe, 
when James the firſt aſſerted his pretenſions to it, 
upon the principle that Hudſon was born his fub- 
jet; as if any man's country was not that in 
which he earns his ſubſiſtence. The king was ſo 
convinced of this that he ſoon gave up the matter; 
and the republic ſent ſome perſons in 1610 to lay 
the foundation of the colony in a cauntry which 
was to be called New Belgia. Every thing proſpered 
here ; and this fortunate beginning ſeemed to pro- 
miſe greater ſucceſs, when in 1664 the colony was 
expoſed to a ſtorm which it could not poſſibly 
foreſee. 

EncLanD, which had' not at * time thoſe in- 
timate connections with Holland, that the ambition 
and ſucceſſes of Lewis the XIV. have given birth 
to ſince, had long ſeen with a jealous eye the 
proſperity of a Coil ſtate in its neighbourhood, 
which, though but juſt formed, was already ex- 
tending its flouriſhing trade to all parts of the 

world, She was ſecretly diſturbed at the thoughts 
„„ of 
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BOOK of not being on an equality with a power to whom, 

in the nature of things, ſhe ought to have been 

greatly ſuperior. Her rivals in commerce and 
navigation by their vigilance and oeconomy, ſu- 

perſeded them in all the conſiderable markets of 

the univerſe. Every effort ſne made to come in 

competition turned either to her loſs or diſeredit, 

and ſhe was obliged only to act a ſecondary part, 

while all the trade then known was evidently cen- 

- tering itſelf in the republic. At length, the na- 
tion felt the diſgrace of her merchants, and re- 
ſolved that what they could not obtain by induſtry, 
ſhould be ſecured to them by force. Charles the 
ſecond, notwithſtanding his averſion for buſineſs, 
and his immoderate love of pleaſure, eagerly 
adopted a meaſure which gave him a proſpect of 
acquiring the riches off theſe diſtant regions, to- 
gether with the maritime empire of Europe. His 
brother, more active and more enterpriſing than 
himſelf, encouraged him in theſe diſpoſitions, and 
the deliberation concluded with their ordering the 
Dutch ſhips to be attacked without any penn | 
declaration of war. 

An Engliſh fleet appeared before New Belgia, 
in the month of Auguſt, with three thouſand men 
on board; and ſo numerous a force precluding every 

idea, as well as every hope of reſiſtance, the colony 
ſubmitted as ſoon as it was ſummoned. The con- 
queſt was ſecured to the Engliſh by the treaty of 
Breda; but it was again faken from them in 1673, 


when the intrigues of France had found means to 5 
| thele 
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theſe two maritime powers at variance, who for BOOK 


XVII. 


their mutual intereſts ought always to be friends.. 


A ſecond treaty reſtored New Belgia to the Eng- 
liſh, who have remained in quiet poſſeſſion of it 
| ever ſince under the name of New-York. | 

IT took its name from the duke of York, to 
whom it was given by the king in 1664. As ſoon 


as he had recovered it, he governed it upon the 


ſame arbitrary principles which afterwards de- 
prived him'of the throne. His deputies, in whoſe 


hands were lodged powers of every kind, not con- 
tented with the exerciſe of the public authority, 
inſtituted themſelves arbitrators in all private 
The country was then inhabited by 
Hollanders, who had preferred theſe plantations 


diſputes. 


to their own country, and by coloniſts who had 
come from New England. Theſe people had 


been too long accuſtomed to liberty, to ſubmit pa- 


tiently for any time to ſo arbitrary an adminiſtra- 
tion. Every thing ſeemed tending either to an in- 
ſurrection or an emigration, when in 1684 the 
colony was invited to chuſe repreſentatives to ſet- 
tle its form of government. Time produced ſome 
other changes; but it was not till 1691 that a 
fed plan of government was adopted, which has 
been followed ever ſince. a 

Ar the head of the colony is a governor ap- 
pointed by the crown, which likewiſe appoints 
twelve counſellors, without whoſe concurrence the 
governor can ſign no act. The commons are re- 
DRIER by twenty- -ſeven deputies, choſen by the 
| P 4 inha- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 2 O E inhabitants, and theſe ſeveral bodies conſtitute the 
— general aſſembly, in which every power is lodged. 


The duration of this aſſembly, originally unli- 


mited, was afterwards fixed at three years, and 
it now continues ſeven, like the Britiſh parlia- 
ment, whoſe revolutions it has followed. 


' Flouriſh- SUPPORTED by a form of government ſo ſolid, 


ing ſtate of 


NewYork 10 favourable to that liberty which makes-every 
Cauſes of thing proſper, the colony purſued in tranquillity 
rity, all che labours which its ſituation could require or 


encourage. A climate much milder than that of 


New England, a ſoil ſuperior to it for the cultiva- 


tion of corn, and equally fir for that of every 
other production, ſoon enabled it to vye ſucceſs- 
fully with an eſtabliſhment that had got the ſtart 
of it in all its productions, and in all the markets, 
If it was not equal in its manufactures, this infe- 
riority was amply compenſated by a fur trade in- 
finitely more conſiderable, Theſe means of proſ- 
perity united to a very great degree of toleration 


in religious matters, have increaſed its inhabitants 


to one hundred and fifty thouſand, five and twenty 
thouſand of whom are able to bear arms, and con- 


ſtitute the natiopal militia. 
Tux colony would ſtill have dow TY 


more had not its proſperity been obſtructed by 


the fanaticiſm of two governors, the oppreſſive 


conduct of fome others, and the extravagant 


grants made to ſome individuals in too high fa- 
vour; but theſe incanveniences, which are only 


temporary under the Engliſh governamegts have 


Tome 
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cvs of them ceaſed, and the reſt of them are leſ- AQ 0, 
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ſened. The province may, therefore, expect to — 


ſee her productions doubly increaſed, if the two 


thirds of its territory, which ſtill remain un- 


cleared, ſhould yield as much as that Park which 


bas already been cultivated. 
Ir is impoſſible to foreſee wind influence theſe 


riches may have upon the minds of the inhabi- 


tants; but it is certain they have not yet abuſed 
thoſe they have hitherto acquired. The Dutch, 


who were the firſt founders of the colony, eſta- 


bliſned in it that ſpirit of order and oeconomy, 


which is the characteriſtic of their nation; and as ; 
they always conſtituted the majority of the people, 
even after theſe had changed maſters, the example 


of their decent. manners was imitated by all the 
new coloniſts brought among them ſince the 


place had been conquered. The Germans, com- 
pelled to take refuge in America by the perſe- 


cution which drove them. out of the palatinate, or 
from the other provinces of the empire, were na- 
turally inclined to this ſimple and modeſt way of 
life; and the Engliſh and French, who were not 
accuſtomed to ſo much trugality, . ſoon conformed, | 


either from motives of wiſdom or emulation, to ay 


mode of living leſs expenſive, and more familiar 
than that which is regulated by faſhion and 
parade. | 

Wnar has been the conſequence ? That the 
colony has never run in debt with the mother 
country; that it has by that means preſerved an 
entire 


1 1 a 
| 3 
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BOOK entire liberty i in its ſales and purchaſes; and been 


— enabled always to give the moſt advantageous 
turn to its affairs. Had the repreſentatives car- 
ried the fame principles into their adminiſtration, ' 
the province would not have entered precipitately 
into engagements, the burthen 1 nien it oY 

feels. 8 | 


Tur borders of Hudſon's river are decorated 
and enlivened by the plantations of the colony. 
It is upon this magnificent canal, which is nayi- 


gable day and night, in all ſeaſons, and where 


the tide runs above a hundred and ſixty miles 
within the land, that every thing which is intended 
for the general market is embarke in veſſels of 
forty or fifty tons burthen. The ſtaple itſelf, 


which is near the ſea, is extremely well ſituated 


for receiving all the merchandiſe of the province 
and all that comes from Long Iſland, which is 
only ſeparated from the continent 125 4 narrow 
channel. | 


__Tmis iſland, "which takes its name from its I 
figure, is one hundred and twenty miles in length 


and twelve in breadth. It was formerly very fa- 


mous for the great number of whales and ſea- 


calves taken in its neighbourhood z but whether 


the frequent fiſheries have driven away theſe ani- 


mals, which generally ſeek quiet ſeas and deſert 


ſhores, it is certain they have diſappeared, and 
another ſpecies of induſtry has been found to ſup- 


ply their loſs. As the paſtures are moſt excellent, 


rhe od of all kinds of cattle, and particu- 
— 
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larly horſes, has been much attended to, without 59 9 K 


neglecting any other branch of cultivation. All 


theſe different riches flow to the principal marker, 
which is allo increaſed by productions brought 
from a greater diſtance. Some parts of New 
England and New Jerſey find their account in 
pouring their ſtores into this magazine. | 
Tais mart is a very conſiderable town, which 
at preſent has the ſame name as the colony, and is 
called New York. It was formerly built by the 
Dutch, who gave it the name of New Armſter- 
dam, in an iſland called Manahatton, which is 
fourteen leagues long and not very broad. In 
1756, its inhabitants amounted to 10,468 white 
men, and 2,275 negroes. There is no town 
where the air is better, or where there is a more 
general appearance of eaſe and plenty. Both the 
public edifioes and private houſes convey the idea 
of ſolidity united to convenience. If the city 
however, were attacked with vigour, it would 
ſcarcely hold out twenty - four hours, the roads and 
the town having no other defence except a bad 
fort and a retrenchment of ſtone. | 
New York, which ſtands at the diſtance of 
about two miles from the mouth of Hudſon's ri- 
ver, has, properly ſpeaking, neither- port nor 
baſon, but it does not want either, becauſe its 
road is ſufficient. Two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred ſhips are diſpatched from thence every 
year for the different ports of Europe and Ame- 
ira England receives but a ſmall part of them, 


but 


ö 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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but they are the richeſt, becauſe. their cargo con- 
— of furs and beaver ſkins. The manner in 
which the. colony gets Cas of Rep PROS = 


now to be explained. 


As ſoon as the Dutch had built New Aer 
dam in a ſituation which they thought favourable 
for the. intercourſe with Europe, they next endea. 
voured to eſtabliſn an ad vantageous trade there. 


The only thing at that time in requeſt from North 


America was furs; but as the neighbouring ſa- 


vages offered but few, and thoſe indifferent ones, 
there was a neceſſity of going to the north to have 


them better and in larger quantities. In conſe- 
quence of this a project was formed for an, eſta. 
bliſhment on the banks of Hudſon's river, at 130 
miles diſtance from the capital; and the circum- 
ſtances fortunately proved favourable for obtain- 
ing the conſent of the Iroquois, to whom the ter: 


ritory that was wanted, belonged. + This brave 
nation happened to be then at war with the F rench, 


who were juſt arrived in Canada: In conſequence 
of an agreement to ſupply them with the ſame 
arms that their enemies uſed, they allowed the 


Dutch to build fort Orange, which was afterwards 
called fort Albany. There was never the leaſt 


diſpute. between the two nations; on the contrary, 
the Dutch, with the aſſiſtance of their powder, 
lead and guns, which they uſed to give in ex- 
change for ſkins, ſecured to themſelves not only. 


what they could get by their. own Hunan, in all 


8 


ta 


, | ; . d 
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the five countries, but even the ſpoils collected by B 12 8 K 
the Iroquois warriors in their expeditions. SS: 

Tove the Engliſh, upon their taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of the colony, maintained the union with 
the ſavages, they did not think ſeriouſly of extend- 
ing the fur trade, till the revocation of the edict - 
of Nantes in 1685, introduced among them the 

art of making beaver hats. Their efforts were 
for a long time ineffectual, and there were chiefly 
two obſtacles to their ſucceſs. The French were 
accuſtomed to procure from Albany coverlids, 0 
thick worſted ſtuffs, different 1 iron and copper ma- 
nufactures, even arms and ammunition; all which 
they could ſell to the ſavages with the greater ad- 
vantage as theſe goods bought ag Albany coſt them 
one third leſs than they would have done any other 
way. Beſides, the American nations, who were 
ſeparated from New York by the country of the 
troquois, in which no body choſe to venture far, 
could hardly treat with any but the French. 

Buzzer, who was governor of the Engliſh 
colony in 1720, was either the firſt who ſaw the 
evil, or the firſt who ventured to ſtrike at the root 
of it. He prevailed with the general aſſembly to 

forbid all communication between Albany and Ca- 
nada, and then obtained the conſent of the Iro- 
quois to build and fortify the factory of Oſwego 
at his own expence, on that part of the lake On- 
trio, by which moſt of the ſavages muſt paſs in 
their way to Montreal. Im conſequence of theſe 
* Operations, the beavers and other peltries were 


pretty 
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BOOK pretty: equally divided between the French and 
Engi. The acceſſion of Canada cannot but in- 
creaſe at preſent the ſhare New York had in the 
1 trade, as the latter is better ſituated Far 1 it than the 
country which diſputed it with her. 
Ir the Engliſh colony has gained by che ag 
ſition of Canada, it does not appear to have loft 
any thing by being ſeparated from New Jerſey, 
which formerly made a part of New Belgia, Siler 
he title of New Sweden. 
| Inwhat Tux Swedes were, in fact, the Reſt Europeai 
New Jerſey who ſettled in this region, about the year 1639. 


fell int 
— 4 Neglected by their own country, which was 10 


acid. weak to be able to extend its protection to them 
3 at ſo great a diſtance, they were obliged, at the 
end of ſixteen years, to ſurrender to the Dutch, 
who united this acquiſition to New Belgia. When 
the duke of Vork received the grant of the two 
countries, he ſeparated them, and divided the leaſt 
of them, called New Jerſey, between two of his 
favourites. 
CaRrTERET and Berkley, the firſt of whom 124 
received the eaſtern, and the other the weſtern 
part of the province, ſollicited this vaſt territoty 
with no other view but to put it up to ſale. Se- 
veral ſpeculative perſons accordingly bought large 
diſtricts of them at a low price, which they di- 
vided and ſold again in ſmaller parcels. In the 
midſt of theſe ſubdiviſions, the colony became 
divided into two diſtinct provinces, each ſeparately 


governed by the heirs of the original proprietors. 
1 he 
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The exerciſe of this right growing at length incon- po 2 K. 


venient, as, indeed, it was ill adapted to the ſi- 5 . 


tuation of a ſubject, they gave up their charter to 
the crown in 1702 and from that time the two 
provinces became one, and like the greater part of 
the other Engliſh. colonies were under the direc- 
tion of a governor, a council and. a general aſ* 
ſembly. 
New Jonas ſtuated 8 39 and 40 de- 
grees north latitude, is bounded on the eaſt by 
New Vork, on the weſt by Penſylvania, on the 
north by unknown land, and on the ſouth- eaſt by 
the ocean, which waſhes its coaſts through an ex- 
tent of 120 miles. This large country Before the 
laſt revolution contained only ſixteen thouſand in- 
| habitants, the deſcendents of Swedes and Dutch, 
who were its firſt cultivators, and who were joined 
by ſome Quakers and ſome church of England men, 
vith a greater number of Preſbyterians. The faults 
of government ſtopped the progreſs and occaſioned 
the indigence of this ſmall colony. It might, there- 
fore, have been expected that the æra of liberty 
ſhould have been that of its proſperity ; but almoſt 
all the Europeans who went to the new world in 
ſearch either of an aſylum or riches, preferring; 
the milder and more fruitful climates of Carolina 
and Penſylvania, New Jerſey could. never recover 
from its primitive languor. Even at this day, it 
does not contain above fifty thouſand white men, 
united i in villages, or diſperſed among the planta- 
tions, and er thouſand | blacks. .. TT 
| THE 
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B — Tur poverty of this province not ſuffering it 
a we firſt to open a direct trade with the diſtant or 
foreign markets, it began to ſell its productions 
at Philadelphia, and eſpecially at New York, with 
which there was an eaſy communication by rivers, 
It has continued this practice ever fince, and re- 
ceives in exchange from the two cities ſome of the 
productions of the mother country. Far, how- 
ever, from being able to acquire any articles of 
luxury, it cannot even afford to purchaſe all the 
neceſſaries of life; but is obliged itſelf to manu - 
facture the greateſt part of its clothing. 
Tux is of courſe very little ſpecie in the 
Colony, which is reduced to make uſe of paper 
currency. All its bills together do not amount 
to more than 1,350,000 livres“. As they are 
current both in Penſylvania and New York, which 
do not take any of each others bills, they bear an 
advanced premium above the bills of theſe two | 
colonies, by being made uſe * in all the Pays 
ments between them. 5; 
Bur ſo trifling an advantage will never give any 
real importance to New Jerſey. It is from its 
- own boſom, that is, from the culture. of . its 
immenſe tract of deſert country, that it is to 
draw its vigour and proſperity. As long as it 
ſtands in need of intermediate agents it will never 
recover from the ſtate of languor into which 
it is plunged. This the colony is thoroughly 
ſenſible of, and all its efforts are now directed 
| | to 
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to enable it to act for itſelf. It has even already B 0 o k 
made ſome with ſugceſs. As far back as the year xVII. 
1751, it found means to fit out, at its own-ex- YT 
pence, thirty eight veſſels bound to Europe, or to 
the ſouthern iſles of America. Theſe veſſels car 
ried one hundred and ſixty eight thouſand quintass 
of biſcuits, fix thouſand, four hundred and twenty- | 
four- barrels of flour, ſeventeen thouſand, nine 
hundred and forty-one buſhels of corn, three hun- 
dred and fourteen barrels of ſalt beef and pork, 
fourteen hundred quintals of hemp; together 
with a pretty large quantity of hams, butter, beer, 
linſeed, bar iron, and wood for building. It is 
imagined that this direct trade _ have W 
one third ſince that time. 3 
Tuis beginning of proſperity muſt 18 the 
emulation, the induſtry, the hopes, the projects, 
and the enterpriſes of a colony, which hitherto 
has not been able to ſuſtain the part in trade, 
which its ſituation ſeemed to promiſe it. If there 
are ſome poor and feeble ſtates that draw their 
ſubſiſtence and ſupport from the vicinity of others 
more rich and more brilliant than themſelves, there 
ae a far greater number whom ſuch a neighbour- 
bod entirely cruſhes. and deſtroys. Such, per- 
haps; has. been the fate of New Jerſey, as will ap- 
pear from the hiſtory we are going to give of Pen · 
hlvania, which lying too cloſe to this colony has 14 
ſometimes concealed it with its ſhadow, TRI | m1 
eclipſed it with its ſplendour. | | | 
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ROO x 
XVIII., 


Penſylva- 


nia. Man- Oned a great ferment in the minds of all men; 


that ba. when there aroſe in the midſt of the commotions 


much more like a rebellion guided by fanaticiſm 
than like a ſect that was governed by any fixed 
principles. In fact, the generality of innovators in 


religion follow a regular ſyſtem compoſed of doc , 


trines connected with each other, and in the be- 
ginning, at leaſt, take arms only to defend them. 
ſelves. The Anabaptiſts, on the contrary, 28 ü 
they had only looked inta the bible for the word 
of command to attack, lifted up the ſtandard of 
rebellion, before they had agreed. upon a ſyſtem 


Whyte, Qatoec Aa i ©. a rn 2 
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3 Ane was , deſtined to cauſe 
dmg ge? a remarkable change in Europe, either by its own | 
kers found influence, or by the example it gave, had' occafi 


of 
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of doctrine. It is true, indeed, their leaders had Book + 
taught, that it was a ridiculous and uſeleſs practice XVIII. 
to adminiſter baptiſm to infants," and aſſerted that. 
their opinion upon this point was the ſame as. that 
of the primitive church; but they had not yet 
ever reduced to practice this article of belief, which 
was the only one that furniſhed a pretence for their 
ſeparation. The ſpirit of ſedition prevented them 
from paying a proper attention to the ſchiſmatic 
tenets on which their diviſion was founded. To 
ſhake off the tyrannical yoke of church and ſtate, 
was their law and their faith. To enliſt in the 
armies of the lord, to join with the faithful, who 
were to wield the ſword of Gideon, this was their 
device, their motive, and their ſignal for rallying. 
Ir was not till after they had carried fire and 
futon into a great part of Germany, that the ana- 
baptiſts thought at laſt of marking and cementing 
their confederacy by ſome viſible ſign of union. 
Having been united at firſt by inſpiration to raiſe 
a body of troops, in 1525 they were united to 
compoſe a religious code, and the following were 
the tenets they adopted. 
lx the mixed ſyſtem of intolerance my idk - 
by which they are guided, the anabaptiſt church 
being the only one in which the pure word of God 
5 taught, neither can nor n to communicate 
with any other, | | 
Tux ſpirit of the Lord blowing oaks it Os 
Iſteth, the power of. preaching is not limited to I 
| NT NEIING 8 5 one 
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B O O E one order'of the faithful, but is diſpenſed to all 
Xv II. Every one likewiſe has the gift of prophecy. S 
—— "Every fe& which has not preſerved a commu. | : 

nity of all things which conſtituted the Jife and fpi. Wh 
rit of primitive chriſtianity, has degenerated, and . ; 
| is for that reaſon-an impure ſociety. - IS 
"MAGISTRATES are uſeleſs in a ſociety of the 
truly faithful. A chriſtian never has occaſion for 
any ; nor is a chriſtian allowed to be one himſelf. 

5 Cusisriaxs are not permitted to take up arms 

even in their own defence, much leſs is it lawful 
| ge them to inliſt as ſoldiers in mercenary armies. 
Born law-ſuits and oaths are forbidden the diſ. 
ciples of Chriſt, who has commanded them to 

let their yea, be yea, and their nay, naxy. 

Pax baptiſm of infants is an invention of the - 

devil and of the pope. The validity of baptiſm 
depends upon the voluntary conſent of the adults, 
who alone are able to receive it with a conſciouſ- 
neſs of the ne” take! "wu: thems 
ſelves. 
Such was in its origin a. dess lten, of the 
Anabopriſts, Though it appears founded on cha- 
rity and mildneſs, yet it produced nothing but vi 
olence and iniquity. The chimerical idea of an 
equality of ſtations is the moſt dangerous one that 
can be adopted in a civilized ſociety. To preach 
this ſyſtem to the people, is not to put them in 
mind of their rights, it is leading them on to af. 
. ſaſſination and plunder. It is letting domeſtic ani- 


mals looſe, and transforming them into wild beaſts. 
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ed, or the laws by which they are governed muſt 3 XVIII. 


| be ſoftened: but there is in fact no ſuch thing 1 in 
nature as a real equality; it exiſts only in the DS... 
tem of equity. Even the: ſavages themſelves are 


not equal, when once they are collected into hords. 
They are only ſo, while they wander in the woods; 


and then the man who ſuffers the produce of his 
chace to be taken from him, is not the equal of 


him who deprives him of it. en * been the : 


origin of all ſocieties. _ | 

7 DOCTRINE; the baſis of which was Mb com- 

munity of goods and equality of ranks, was hardly 
calculated to find partizans any where but among 
the poor. 
the greater enthuſiaſm, in proportion as the yoke 
from which it delivered them was more inſupport- 
able. The far greater part, eſpecially thoſe who 
vere condemned to ſlavery, roſe up in arms on 
all ſides, to ſupport a doctrine, which, from being 
vaſſals, made them equal to their lords. 
prehenſion of ſeeing one of the firſt bands of ſo- 
ciety, obedience to the magiſtrate, broken, united 
all other ſects againſt them, who could not ſubſiſt 


without ſubordination. After having carried on a 


more obſtinate reſiſtance than could have been ex- 


pected, they yielded at length to the number of 


their enemies. Their ſect, notwithſtanding it had 
made its way all over Germany, and into a part 
of the north, was no where prevalent, eee 1 
. been every where oppoſed ape mr 

Eg” =; | Was 


The peaſants therefore adopted it withs 


The ap- 


B OO k was but juſt tolerated in thoſe countries, in which 
XV111. the greateſt latitude of opinion was allowed; and 
Tn there was not any ftate in which it was able to ſettle 
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a church, authorized by the civil power. This of 
courſe weakened it, and from obſcurity it fell into 
contempt. Its only. glory is that of having, per. 
haps, v ber to the foundation of _ fect of 
quakers. 
Tris humane and — ſect oſs: in Fug 
land amidſt the confuſions of that bloody war, 
which terminated in a monarch's being dragged to 
the ſcaffold by his own ſubjects. The founder of 
it George Fox, was of the lower claſs of the peo- 
ple; a man who had been formerly a mechanic, 
but whom a ſingular and contemplative turn of 
mind had induced to quit his profeſſion. In order 
to wean himſelf entirely from all earthly affections, 
he broke off all connections with his own family; 
and for fear of being tempted to renew them, he 
determined to have no fixed abode. He often 
wandered alone in the woods, withour any other 
amuſement bur his bible. In time he even learned 
to go without that, when he thought he had ac- 
quired from it a degree of inſpiration ſimilar 0 
that of the apoſtles and the prophets. 
Nx then began to think of making W 
in which he found no difficulty in a country where 
the minds of all men were filled and diſturbed 
with enthuſiaſtic notions. He was, therefore; ſoon 
followed by a multitude of diſciples, the novelty 


and: W of whoſe Af is 18 incompre- 
| hen ible 


Tas art rings by which, they caught the eye, 
vas 3s the ſimplicity of their dreſs, in. which there 
was no gold or ſilver lace, no embroidery, laces, 
or. ruffles, and from which they affected to baniſh. 
every thing that was ſuperfluous or unneceſſary. 
They would not ſuffer either a button in the hat, 


ora plait in the coat, becauſe 1t was poſſible to do 


ſor eſtabliſned modes reminded thoſe WhO adopr- 

ed it, that it became them to be more virtuous than 

the reſt of men, from whom they Ae 
themſelves by this external modeſty. 


and tyranny. of mankind exact from thoſe: who are 
unable to refuſe; them, were diſdained by the 
quakers, who diſelaimed the names of maſter and 
ſervant. They condemned all titles as being tokens 
of pride in thoſe who claimed them, and as mean- 
nels in thoſe who beſtowed them. They did not 


eminence or excellence, and ſo far they might be 
in the right; but they refuſed to comply with thoſe 


politeneſs, and in this they were to blame, The 
name of friend, they ſaid, Was not to be refuſed 


e Jo pull off the hat they held 
Mg: | Qs | i 10 
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kenble ſubje&s, could, not fail of attra Qing, end 3 5 — 
ho hint thoſe who were fond fi the mar- * 2 


wenn | 1 | . 3 1- # & 44 * 


without them. Such an extraordinary contempt 
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allow to any perſon whatever the appellation of 
leciprocal demonſtrations of reſpect which we call 


by one chriſtian or citizen to another, but the ce- 
remony of bowing, they conſidered as ridiculous 


[| 

| 

. 
ö 
1 
ö 
ö 
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XVIII. ſhew it to others. They carried this idea ſo far, 
aye that even the magiſtrates could not compel them to 


— 
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any external mark of reverence ; but they addreſſed 
both them and princes according to the ancient 
majeſty of language, in the n . and in 
the ſingular number. | 
. Taz auſterity of their morals 0 the "Y 
cularicy of their manners. The uſe of arms, 
conſidered in every light, appeared a crime to 
them. If it was to attack, it was violating the 
laws of humanity, if to defend one's ſelf, it was 
breaking through thoſe of chriſtianity. Univerſal 
peace was the. goſpel they had agreed to profeſs. 
If any one ſmote a quaker upon one cheek, he 
immediately preſented the other; if any one aſked 
him for his coat, he offered his waiſtcoat too. No- 
thing could engage theſe equitable men to demand 
more than the lawful price for their work, or to 
take leſs than what they demanded. An oath even 
before a magiſtrate and in ſupport of a juſt cauſe 
they deemed to be a profanation of the name of 8 
God, in any of the wretched diſputes that ariſe 
between weak and periſhable beings. 
Tu contempt they entertained for the outward + 4 
ene of politeneſs in civil life was changed into 
averſion for the ritual and ceremonial parts of re- 
ligion. They looked upon churches merely as the 
oſtentatious edifices of prieſteraft, they conſidered 
the ſabbath as a pernicious and idle inſtitution, and 


n and * ee ſupper as ridiculous ſym- 
| | . pol 
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 bols. For this reaſon, they rejected all regular 1 
orders of clergy. Every one of the faithful they xVIII. 
imagined received an immediate illumination from 


the Holy Ghoſt, which gave a character far ſupe- 
rior to that of the prieſthood. When they were 
aſſembled together, the firſt perſon who found .- 


himſelf inſpired aroſe and imparted the lights he 


had received from heaven. Even women were of- 


ten favoured with this gift of ſpeech, which they 
called the gift of prophecy ; ſometimes many of 


theſe holy brethren ſpoke at the ſame time; but 
much more frequently a profound ſilence nor 


yailed in their aſſemblies. 
Tut enthuſiaſm occaſioned both by aol * 


tations and diſcourſes, excited ſuch a degree of 


ſenſibility in the nervous ſyſtem, that it threw 


them into convulſions, for which reaſon they were 


called quakers. To have cured theſe people in 
proceſs of time of their folly, nothing more was 
requiſite than to turn it into ridicule; but inſtead 
of this perſecution contributed to make it more 
general. While every other new ſect met with 
encouragement, this was expoſed to every kind of 
' puniſhment; impriſonments, whippings; pillories, 


mad. houſes, were none of them thought too terrible 


for bigots, whoſe only crime was that of wanting to 
be virtuous and reaſonable over much. The con- 
ſtancy with which they bore their ſufferings, at firſt 


excited compaſſion and afterwards admiration for 


them, Even Cromwell, who Had been one of 
their moſt violent enemies, becauſe they uſed to 


wh 
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o o R infinuate themſelves into his camps, and diſtade 
XVIII. his foldiers from their profeſſion, gave them pub. 
e marks of his eſteem. His policy exerted it. 
felf in endeavouring to draw them into his party; 
in order to concĩliate to himſelf a higher degree of 
reſpect and conſideration, but they eicher eluded 


his invitations or rejected them, and he afterwards 


confeſſed that this was the only religion Ms * ä 


not to be influenced by briber r. 1 in 


"Amonc' the ſeveral- perſons who caſt en 
rary luſtre on the ſect, the only one who deſerves 
to be remembered by poſterity, is William Penn. 


5 He was the ſon of an admiral; who had been for- 
tunate enough to be equally diſtinguiſhed by Crom- 
well, and the two Stuarts, who held the reins of 
government after him. This able ſeaman, more 


ſupple and more inſinuating than men of his pro- 


feſſion uſually are, had made ſeveral conſiderable 


advances to government in the different expedi 


tions in which he had been engaged. The mis. 


fortunes of the times had not admitted of the te · 
payment of theſe loans during his life, and as af - 


fairs were not in a better ſituation at his death, it 
was propoſed to his ſon, that inſtead of money, he 


ſhould accept of an immenſe territory in America. 


It was a country, which though long ſince diſco- 
vered and ſurrounded by Engliſh colonies, had al- 
ways been neglected. A ſpirit of -benevolence 
made him accept with pleaſure this kind of pa- 
trimony, which was ceded to him almoſt as a, ſo- 


vereignty, and he determined to make it the 111 
5 1 * ö \ 2 | | 0 
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of virtue, and the aſylum of the unfortunate. Bñ O OK 
Wich this generous deſign, towards the end of xv1rt. 
the year 168 1, he ſet ſail for his new poſſeſſions, —v— 
which from that time took the name of Penſyl- 
vania. All the quakers were deſirous to follow 
him, in order to avoid the perſecution raiſed 
againſt them by the clergy, on account of their 
not complying with the tithes and other eccleſiaſ. 
tical fees; but from (prudential motives he de- 
clined Ing _ any more than tan two thou- 
fand. 5 

His 1 in the new Aae was ſignalized by Upon what; 
an act of equity which made his perſon and prin- Pe rs an * 

ciples equally beloved. Not thoroughly ſatisfied 2228 

vith the right given him to his extenſive terri- 
tory, by the grant he had received of it from the 

Britiſh miniſtry, he determined to make it his own 

property by purchaſing it of the natives. The 

price he gave to the ſavages is not known; but 
though ſome people accuſe them of ſtupidity for 
conſenting to part with what they never ought to 

have alienated upon any terms ; yet Penn'is not 

leſs entitled to the glory of having given an ex- 
ample of moderation and juſtice in America, which 
was never thought of before by the Europeans. 

He made himſelf as much as poſſible a legal poſ- 
ſeſſor of the territory, and by the uſe. he made of 
it ſupplied any deficiency there might be in the 
validity of his title. The Americans entertained 
| great an affection for his colony, as they had 
Gnceived an averſion for all thoſe which had been 

founded 


= | * 
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BOOK founded i in their neighbourhood without theit con- 

xvIII. ſent. From that time there aroſe a mutual confl. 
—— dence between the two people, founded upon 

good faith, which cke W begn alle to 

Make. 

' PexN's humanity nk not be Sha a to the 

ſavages only, it extended itſelf to all thoſe who 

were deſirous of living under his laws. - Senſible 

that the happineſs of the. people depended upon 

the nature of the legiſlation, he founded. his upon, 

thoſe two firſt principles of public ſplendout and 

private felicity, liberty and property. The mind 

dwells with pleaſure on this part of modern biſto- 

ry, and feels ſome kind of compenſation for the 

diſguſt, horror, or melancholy, which the whole 

of 1 it, but particularly the ac count of the Euro · 

pean ſettlements in America inſpires. Hitherto 

we have only ſeen theſe barbarians depopulating 

the country before they took poſſeſſion of it, and 8 

= | laying every thing waſte before they cultivated, It | 

is time to obſerve the dawnings of reaſon, happi- 

neſs and humanity riſing from among the ruins of 

a hemiſphere, which ſtill recks with the blood of: all 

its people, civilized as well as ſavage. | 


"Tas virtuous legiſlator made toleration the by 00 
fis of his ſociety. He admitted every man, who * 
acknowledged a God to the rights of a citizen, and F” 
made every chriſtian eligible to ſtate- employments. - eac 


But he left every one at liberty to inyoke the ſu- WW du 
preme being as he thought proper. and neither per 
eſtabliſned a reigning church in Penſylyania, nor | 
: exacted 


* 
- * 
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exacted contributions for building places of pub- B O OR 
lie worſhip, nor dos en any e to attend XVIII. 
them. | i 
Drsixous of immortalizing his name, he veſted 
in his family the right of nominating the chief go- 
vernor of the colony; but he ordained that no 
profits ſhould be annexed to his employment, ex- 
cept ſuch as were voluntarily granted; ; and that he 
ſhould have no authority without the concurrence 

of the deputies of the people. All the citizens 

who had an' intereſt in the law, by having one in 

the object of it, were to be electors and might be 
choſen. To avoid as much as poſſible every kind 

of corruption, it was ordained that the repreſen - 
tatives ſhould be choſen by ſuffrages privately 
given. To eſtabliſh a law, a plurality of voices 

was ſufficient 4 but a majority of two thirds was 
neceſſary to ſettle a tax. Such a tax as this was 
certainly more like a free gift than a ſubſidy de- 
manded by government; but was it poſſible to - 
grant leſs indulgencies to. men who were come ſo 

far in ſearch of peace ? 

Such was the opinion of that real philgoplite 
penn. He gave a thouſand acres to all thoſe who. 
could afford ſo pay 430 livres * for them. Every 
one who could not, obtained for himſelf, his wife, 
each of his children above ſixteen years old, and 
each of his ſervants fifty acres of land, for the an- 
 . mual quit-rent of « one ſol, ten deniets and a half T 
Feen %%%%ͤͤͤ˖ bd ns. WE : 

e eee e e e 
r - 1 138. 6d. + About one penny. 
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Book To fix theſe properties for ever he eſtabliſhed 
XIII. tribunals. to maintain the laws made for the pre. 
—_—_— ſervation of property. But it is not protecting the 


ow property of lands to make thoſe who are in poſ- 
ſeſſion of them purchaſe the decree of juſtice that 
ſtceœures them: for in that caſe every individual is 

obliged to part with ſome of his property in order to 


ſecure the reſt ; and law, when protracted, exhauſts 


the very treaſures it ſhould preſerve, and the pro- 
perty it-ſhould defend. Leſt any perſons ſhould 


be found whoſe intereſt it might be to encourage 

or prolong law-ſuits, he forbad under very fri 

penalties all thoſe who were engaged in the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, to receive any ſalary or grati- 


| fication whatſoever. And further, every diſtrict 


was obliged to chuſe three arbitrators, whoſe bu- 


ſineſs it was to endeavour to prevent, and accom- 


modate any diſputes that might happen, before 


they were carried into a court of juſtice. 
Tus attention to prevent law-ſuits ſprang from 
the defire of preventing crimes. All the laws, 
that they might have no vices to puniſh, were cal - 
"a culated: to put a ſtop to them even in their very 
ſources, poverty and idleneſs. It was enacted that 
every Child: above twelve years old, ſhould be 
obliged to learn a profeſſion, let his condition be 
what it would, This regulation at the ſame time 
that ir ſecured the poor man a ſubſiſtence, fur- 


niſhed the rich man with a reſource againſt every | 


reverſe of fortune, preſerved the natural equality 


of mankind, by recalling to every man's remem. 
brancs 
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brante his original deſtination; which is chat ofBo'ok + | 
| labovr, either of the mind or of the body. xXviII. 
sven primary inſtitutions would be neceſſarily 
; productive of an excellent legiſlation; and ac- 
cordingly the advantages of that eſtabliſned by 
Penn; were manifeſted in the rapid and continud 1 
1 proſperity of Penſylvania, which, without either A 
Viars, conqueſts, ſtruggles; or any of thoſe revo- | 
lutions which attract the eyes of the vulgar, ſoon 
excited the admiration of the whole univerſe. Its 
neighbours, notwithſtanding their ſavage ſtate, were 
ſoftened by the ſweetneſs of its manners, and diſ- 
tant nations, notwithſtanding their corruption, 
paid homage to its virtues. All were delighted to 
ſee thoſe heroic days of antiquity realized, which 
European manners and laws had long taught way 
one to conſider as entirely fabulous. 
- PenSYLVANIA is defended on the eaſt by Rect 
ocean, on the north by New York and New fer- vania. 
ſey, on the ſouth by Virginia and Maryland, on 
the weſt by the Indians; on all ſides by friends, 
and within itſelf by the virtue of its inhabitants. 
Its coaſts, which are at firſt very narrow, extend | 
gradually to 120 miles, and the breadth of it, 
which has no other limits than its population and 
culture, already comprehends 145 miles. The ſky 
| of the colony is pure and ſerene, and the climate 
| naturally very wholeſome, has been rendered ſtill 
more ſo by cultivation; the waters equally ſalu- 
brious and clear, always flow upon a bed of rock 
or er ane the move! is e by the regular 
_ | | return 
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'B 0 5 k return of the ſeaſons. Winter, which begins in 
XVIII. the month of January, laſts till the end of March. 


; 
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As it is ſeldom accompanied with clouds or fogs, 
the cold is, generally ſpeaking, moderate; ſome- 
times, however, ſharp enough to freeze the largeſt 
rivers in a night's time. This change, which is 
as ſhort as it is ſudden, is occaſioned by the 
north-weſt winds, which blow from the mountains 


and lakes of Canada. The ſpring is uſhered in by 
ſoft rains and a gentle heat, which increaſes gra · 
dually till the end of June. The heats of the 


dog days would be inſupportable were it not for 
the refreſhing breezes of the ſouth-weſt wind; but 


poſes the inhabitants to hurricanes that blow down 
whole foreſts, and tear up trees by the roots, eſpe- 


are commonly attended with no other inconve- 


nience but that of being too rain. 
Tubucnh the country is unequal, it is not on 


upon a ſtony bottom; generally fpeak ing, it is a 
rich earth, particularly between the rivulets, which 
interſecting it in all directions, contribute more 


| would. 


try. they found nothing but wood for building 
and iron mines. In 1 of time, by cutting 


* 


this relief, though pretty conſtant, ſometimes ex · 
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205 cially i in the neighbourhood of the ſea, where they 
are, moſt. violent. The three : autumnal months 


that account leſs fertile. The ſoil in ſome places - 
confiſts of a yellow and black ſand, in others it is 
gravelly and ſometimes, it is a-greyiſh aſh-colour | 


to the fertility of the 97 1 eib rivers 


Warn the Europeans rl came into the coun 


down 
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1 Yown: the, trees, and clearing the ground, they 


covered it with innumerable herds, a great variet/ 


of fruits, plantations of flax and hemp, many kinds 
of vegetables, every ſort of grain, and eſſ pecially 
| rye and maize; which a happy experience had 


ſhewn to be particularly proper to the climate. 


Cultivation was carried on in all parts with ſuch 
vigour and ſucceſs as excited the aſtoniſhment of 


all nations. Rice X's 


From whence e ariſe his ms 
F ? From that civil and religious liberty 
Which have attracted the Swedes,. Dutch, French, 
and particularly ſome laborious Germans into that 
country. It has been the joint work of Quakers, 


Anabaptiſts, members of the church of England, 


Methodiſts, eee We why 


and Catholics. 


Auox o the numerous {es e hn in | 
this country, a very diſtinguiſhed one is that of 


the Dumplers. It was founded by a German, 
who, weary: of [the world, retired to an agreeable 
ſolitude within fifty mites of Philadelphia, in order 
to be more at liberty to give himſelf up to con- 


templation. Curioſity brought ſeveral of his coun- 


trymen to. viſit his retreat, and by degrees his 


| pious, ſimple and peaceable manners induced 
them to. ſettle near him, and they all formed a 


tttle colony which they called Euphrates, in allu- 
ſion to the Hebrews, who uſed to * ene on 


the 8 0 RO that river. | : 
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| SROX - Tnis little city forms a triangle, the outſides of 
— which are bordered with mulberry and apple · trees, 
planted with regularity. In the middle of the 
town is a very large orchard, and between the or- 
chard and theſe ranges of trees are houſes, built 
of wood, three ſtories high, where every Dumpler 
is left to enjoy the pleaſures of his meditations 
without diſturbance. Theſe contemplative men 
do not amount to above five hundred in all; their 
territory is about 250 acres in extent, the boun- 
daries of which are marked by a river, a piece of 
Raps water, and a mountain covered. with 
trees. = 
| Tus men and women live i in | waits quarters 
of the city. They never ſee each other but at 
places of worſhip, nor are there any aſſemblies of. 
any kind but for public buſineſs. Their life is 
| ſpent in labour, prayer and fleep. Twice every 
day and night they are called forth from their 
cells to attend divine ſervice. Like the Metho- 
diſts and Quakers, every individual among them 
has the right of preaching when he thinks himſelf 
inſpired. The favourite ſubjects on which they 
diſcourſe in their aſſemblies, are humility, tem- 
perance, chaſtity, and the other chriſtian virtues. 
They never violate that day of repoſe, which al! 
orders of men, whether idle or laborious, much 
delight in. They admit a hell and a paradiſe; 
but reject the eternity of future puniſhments. 
They abhor the doctrine. of original fin as an im- 
pious blaſphemy, and in general every. tenet that 
| 0 15 
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| * ſevere to man appears to them i injurious to the B N 
divinity. As they do not allow merit to any but — 
voluntary works, they only adminiſter baptiſm to 
the adult. At the ſame time they think baptiſm 
ſo eſſentially neceſſary to ſalvation, that they ima- 
gine the ſouls of chriſtians in another world are 
employed in converting thoſe who have not died 
under the law of the goſpel. 

- STILL more diſintereſted chan the Quik, 

: they never allow themſelves any law-ſuirs. One 
may cheat, rob and abuſe them without ever be- 
ing expoſed to any retaliation, or even any com- 

plaint from them. Religion has the ſame effect 
on them that philoſophy had upon the Stoics; it 
makes them inſenſible to every kind of inſult. 

Nornixd can be plainer than their dreſs. In 
winter, it is a long white gown, from whence 
there hangs a hood, which ſerves inſtead of a hat, 
a coarſe ſhirt, thick ſhoes; and very wide breeches. ' 
The only difference in ſummer, is, that linen is 
uſed inſtead of woollen, The women are dreſſed 
much like the men, except that, By have no 
| breeches. 
Turm common food conſiſts wholly of vege- 
tables, not becauſe it is unlawful to eat any other, | 
but becauſe that kind of abſtinence is looked upon 
nàs more conformable to the ſpirit of chriſtianity 
which has an averſion for blood. Each individual 
follows with chearfulneſs the branch of buſineſs a 
lotted to him. The produce of all their labours is a 
pol in a common dock. in order to ſupply _ 
Ra Be 
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B _— OK the neceſſities of every one. This union of in- 
—— duſty has not only eſtabliſhed agriculture, manu- 
factures, and all the arts neceſſary for the ſupport 
of this little ſociety, but hath alſo ſupplied for the 
purpoſes of exchange, ſuperffuities proportioned to 

the degree of its population. 

Tnouon the two ſexes live ſeparate at Euphra- 
tes, the Dumplers do not on that account fooliſh- 
ly renounce matrimony : but thoſe who find them- 
ſelves diſpoſed to it leave the city, and form an 

_ eſtabliſhment in the country, which is ſupported 
at the public expence. They repay this by the 
produce of their labours, which is all thrown into 
the public treaſury, and their children are ſent to 
be educated in the mother country. Without this 
wiſe privilege, the Dymplers would be no better 
than monks, and in proceſs of time would an 
either ſavages or libertines. TEN 19 

Tu moſt edifying, and at the ſans time whe 
moſt extraordinary circumſtance, is the harmony 

chat ſubſiſts between all the ſects eſtabliſhed in 
Penf. ylvania, notwithſtanding the difference of their 
religious opinions. Though not all of the ſame 
church, they all love and cheriſh one another as 
children of the fame father. They have always 
continued to live like brethren, becauſe they had 
the liberty of thinking as men. To this delight- 
ful harmony muſt be attributed more ny 
the rapid progreſs of the colon. 

Arx the beginning of the year 1566 its pile 


tion. * to 4 white people. The 
number 0 
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number muſt have been conſiderably. increaſed B o 


ſince that period, having doubled every lifteen 
years, according to Mr. Franklin's calculations. 
There were thirty thouſand blacks in the pro- 
vince, who though they met with leſs ill uſage in 
this province than in the others, were ſtill ex- 
ceedingly unhappy. A circumſtance, however, not 
eaſily believed is, that the ſubjection of the ne- 
groes has not corrupted the morals of their maſ- 
ters; their manners are ſtill pure, and even auſ- 
tere, in Penſylvania. Is this ſingular advantage 
to be aſcribed to the climate, the laws, the reli- 
gion, the emulation conſtantly ſubſiſting between 
the different ſes, on to ſome other particular 
cauſe ? Let the reader determine this queſtion. . 
Tn Penſylvanians are in general well made, ; 
and their women of an agreeable figure. As they 9 
ſooner become mothers than in Europe, they ſoonet 
ceaſe breeding. If the heat of the climate ſeems 
on the one hand to haſten the operations of na- 
ture, its inconſtancy weakens them on the other. 
There is no place where the temperature of the 
* ſky is more uncertain, for it ſometimes changes 
five or fix times in the fame day. | 
As however theſe varieties neither have any dan - 
gerous influence upon the vegetables, nor deſtroy 
the harveſts, there is a conſtant plenty, and an 
univerſal appearance of eaſe. The œconemy which 
is ſo particularly attended to in Penſylvania, does 
not prevent both ſexes from being well cloathed ; 


and their food is ſtill preferable i in its kind to their | | 
R 3 cloathing } | 
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cloathing. The families, whoſe circumſtances are | 


"WE the leaſt eaſy, have all of them bread, meat, cy- 


der, beer and rum. A very great number are able 
to afford to drink conſtantly French and Spaniſh 
wines, punch, and even liquors of a higher price. 
The abuſe of theſe ſtrong drinks is leſs frequent 
than in other e but is not without ex- 
ample. 5 

Tux pleaſing view of this abate is never 
diſturbed by the melancholy appearance of pover- 
ty. There are no poor in all Penſylvania. All 
_ thoſe whoſe birth or fortune have left them with- 
out reſources, are ſuitably provided for out of the 
public treaſury. The ſpirit of benevolence is car- 
ried ſtill further, and is extended even to the moſt 
engaging hoſpitality. A traveller is welcome to 
| ſtop in any place, without the apprehenſions of 
giving the leaſt uneaſy ſenſation, nn. that of 
regret for his departure. 

Tax happineſs of the colony i is not diſturbed 

by the oppreſſive burden of taxes. In 1766, they 

did not amount to more than 280, 140 livres“. 
Moſt of them, even thoſe that were deſigned to 


repair the damages of war, were to ceaſe in 1722+ 


If che people did not experience this alleviation at 
that period, it was owing to the irruptions of the 
ſavages, which had occaſioned extraordinary ex- 
pences. This trifling inconvenience would not 
have been attended to, if Penn's family .could 


have been prevailed upon to contribute to the 


| e 
„ 1:,2561, 28. 6d. | 
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public expences, in proportion to the revenue Boo K : 
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they obtain from the province: a circumſtance 


required by the inhabitants, and which in equity 
they ought to have complied with. 


Tae Penſylvanians, happy colleffors, and peace- 
able tenants of a country that uſually renders them 


twenty or thirty fold for whatever they lay out 


upon it, are not reſtrained by fear from the pro- 
pagation of their ſpecies. There is hardly an un- 

married perſon to be met with in the country. 
Marriage is the more happy and the more reve- 
renced, for i it; the freedom as well as the ſanctity 
of it depends upon the choice of the parties: they 


chuſe the lawyer and the prieſt rather as witneſſes, 


than as the means to cement their engagement. 
Whenever two lovers meet with any oppoſition, 


they go off on horſeback together, the man gets 


behind his miſtreſs, and in this ſituation they pre- 
ſent themſelves before the magiſtrate, where the 


girl declares ſne has run away with her lover, and 


that they are come to be married. So ſolemn an 
avowal cannot be rejected, nor has any perſon a 


right to give them any moleſtation. In all other 


caſes, paternal authority is exceſſive. The head 


of a family, whoſe affairs are involved, is allowed 
to ſell his children to his creditors; a puniſhment 


one ſhould imagine very ſufficient to induce an af- 
fectionate father to attend to his affairs. An adult 
diſcharges in one year's ſervice a debt of 120 li- 


my 10 * children under twelve years of age 


R 4 FD are 
* 41. 188. 8d. 2 F* : | 
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BOOK are obliged to ſerve till they are one and twenty, 
—— in order to pay.off 135 livres“. This is an image 
of the old patriarchal manners of the eaſt. 
Troven there are ſeveral villages, and even 
ſome cities in the colony, moſt of the inhabitants 
may be ſaid to live ſeparately, as it were, within 
their families. Every proprietor of land has his 
| houſe in the midſt of a large plantation entirely 
ſurrounded with quickſet hedges. Of courſe each 
pariſn is near twelve or fifteen leagues in circum- 
ference. This diflance of the churches makes the 
ceremonies of religion have little effect, and ſtill 
leſs influence. Children are not baptized till a 
few months, and ſometimes not till a year or. tuo 
after their birth. | | 
ALL the pomp of religion ſeems to be reſerved 
for the laſt honours man receives before he is ſhut 
up in the grave for ever. As ſoon as any perſon 
is dead in the country, the neareſt neighbours 
have notice given them of the day of the burial. 
Theſe fpread it in the habitations next to theirs, 
and within a few hours the news is thus conveyed 
to a diſtance. ' Every family ſends at leaſt one. 
perſon to attend the funeral. As they come 
in they are preſented with punch and cake. When 
the aſſembly is complete, the corpſe is carried to 
the burrying ground belonging to his ſect, or if 
that ſhould be at too great a diſtance, into one of 
the fields belonging to the family. There is ge- 
1 nerally a train of four or five hundred perſons on 
; horſe- 
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ki who obſerve Aa continual ſilence, Bi. BOO * 
have all the external appearance ſuitable to the dg — 


melancholy nature of the ceremony. One ſingu- 
lar circumſtance is, that the Penſylvanians who are 
the greateſt enemies to parade during their lives, 
ſeem to forget this character of modeſty at their 
deaths. They are all deſirous that the poor re- 
mains of their ſhort lives ſhould be attended with 
a funeral pomp proportioned | to their rank or r for- 
tune. | | 
IT is a general « obſeryation that plain: and virtu⸗ 
ous people, even thoſe that are ſavage and poor, 
pay great attention to the ordering of their fune 
rals. The reaſon 1 is, that they look upon theſe 
laſt honours as duties of the ſurvivors, and the du- 
ties themſelves as ſo many diſtinct proofs of that 
principle of love, which is very ſtrong in private 
families while they are in a ſtate neareſt to that of 
nature. It is not the dying man himſelf who exacts 
theſe honours; b his parents, his wife, his children 
voluntarily pay them to the aſhes, of a huſband 
and father that has deſerved to be lamented. 
Theſe ceremonies have always more numerous at- 
tendants in ſmall ſocieties than in larger ones, be- 
cauſe though” there are fewer families upon the 
whole, the number of individuals there is much 
larger, and all the ties that connect them with each 
other are much ſtronger. This kind of intimate 
union has been the reaſon why ſo many ſmall nati- 
ons have overcome larger ones; it drove Xerxes 
and 
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'B 00K and the Perfians out of Greece, and it will ſome 
XVIII. 
— time or other expel the French from Corſica. 


Bur from whence does Penſylvania get the arti· 
_ cles neceſſary for her own conſumption, and in 
what manner does ſhe contrive to be abundantly 
furniſhed with them ? With the flax and hemp 
that is produced at home, and the cotton ſhe pro- 
cures from South America, ſhe fabricates a great 
quantity of ordinary linens; and with the wool 
that comes from Europe ſhe manufactures many 
coarſe cloaths. Whatever her own induſtry is not 
able to furniſh, the purchaſes with the produce of 
her territory. Her ſhips carry over to the Eng- 
liſh, French, Dutch, and Daniſh iſlands, biſcuit, 
flour, butter, cheeſe, tallow, vegetables, fruits, 
ſalt meat, cyder, beer, and all forts of wood for 
building. The cotton, ſugar, coffee, brandy and 
money received in exchange, are ſo many mate- 
rials for a freſh commerce with the mother coun- 
try, and, with other European nations as well as 
with other colonies. The Azores, Madeira, the | 
Canaries, Spain and Portugal, open an advanta- 
geous market for the corn avi wood of Penſylva- 
nia, which they purchaſe with wine and piaſtres. 
The mother country receives from Penſylvania i iron, 
flax, leather, furs, linſeed oil, maſts and yards, 
for which it returns thread, wool, fine cloaths, tea, 
Iriſh and India linens, hardware, and other arti- 
cles of luxury or neceſſity. But as England ſells 
a greater quantity of merchandiſe to the colony 


than ſhe 2 Rn from it, ſhe — be conſideree 
| Te as 
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9 gulph in which, all the ſpecie Penſylvania has 1 

drawn from the other parts of the world; is loſt. In W 
1723, England ſent over goods to Penſylvania on- | 
ly to the value of 250,000 livres ; at preſent ſhe 
furniſhes to the amount of 10,000,000 +. It is 
| impoſſible that the coloniſts ſhould pay fo confi- 
derable a ſum, even though they ſhould deprive 
themſelves of all the gold they receive from other 
markets; nor will they ever be able to do this, 
white the clearing of their lands requires greater 
expences than the produce will enable them to an- 
ſwer. Our colonies which enjoy almoſt excluſive- 
ly ſome branches of trade, ſuch as rice, tobacco, 
and indigo, muſt have grown rich very rapidly. 
Penſylvania whoſe riches are founded on agricul- 
ture and the increaſe of her flocks, will acquire 
them more gradually; but her proſperity will be 
fixed upon a more firm and permanent baſis. 

lie any circumſtance can retard the progreſs of 
the colony, it muſt be the irregular manner in 
which the plantations are formed. Penn's family, 
who are the proprietors of all the lands, grant 
them indiſcriminately in all parts, and in as large 
4 proportion as they are required, provided they 
are paid fifty crowns 4 for each hundred acres, and 
that the purchaſers agree to give an annual rent of 5 
about one ſol 5. The conſequence. of this is, that 
the province wants that ſort of connection which is 
0 e in all eſtabliſhments, and that the ſcat- 

0 tered 


e 10,9371. 1. + 4375800l. 16& 1% as 
About one halfpenny. 7 
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| 88 tered inhabitants eaſily become the prey of 1 
— moſt inſignificant fon that ventures to attack 
them. | 92 . 
Trees are bers ways of clearing the Jands 
5 are followed in the colony. S a 
huntſman will ſettle in the midſt of a foreſt, or 
quite cloſe to ĩt. His neareſt neighbours aſſiſt him 
in cutting down trees, and placing them one above 
another: and this conſtitutes a houſe. Around 
this ſpot he cultivates, without any aſſiſtance, 
garden or a field, ſufficient to ſubliſt himſelf and 
his family. 
A few years after the firſt K are F 
as more active or richer men arrive from the 
mother country. They indemnify the huntſman 
for his labour, and agree wich the proprietors of 
the provinces for ſome lands that have not yet 
been paid for. They build more commodious 
habitations, and clear a greater extent of tetri. 
tory. . . . e 
Ar length ſome Germans, who come into the 
new world from inclination, or are driven into it 
by perſecution, complete theſe ſettlements that are 
as yet / unfiniſned. The firſt and ſecond order of 
planters remove into other parts, with a more con- 
ſiderable ſtock for carrying on agriculture than 
* had at firſt. by | e cd 


Tux annual exports of Penſylvania * be va- 
lued at 25,000 tons. It receives four hundred 


ſhips, and fits out about an equal number, "I 
1943 | all 


— 
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all in general come into Philadelphia, which is the BOOK 
; capital, from whence they are alſo diſpatched. | 
Tuis famous city, whoſe very name recalls eve- 
rp humane feeling, is ſituated at the conflux of 
the Delaware and the Schuylkill, about 120 
miles from the ſea. Penn, who deſtined it for the 
metropolis of a great empire, deſigned it to be one 
mile in breadth and two in length between the 
rivers, but its population has proved inſufficient 
to cover this extent of ground. Hitherto the 
banks of the Delaware are only built upon; but 
without giving up the ideas of the legiſlator, or 
deviating from his plan. Theſe precautions are | 
highly proper. Philadelphia muſt become the molt 
conſiderable city of America, becauſe the colony 
muſt neceſſarily improve greatly, and its pro- 
ductions muſt paſs through the harbour of the 
capital before they arrive at the ſea. 
Tux ſtreets of Philadelphia, which are all regu- 
lar, are in general fifty feet broad; the two princi- 
pal ones are a hundred. On each ſide of them there 
are foot - paths defended by poſts, placed at diffe- 
rent diſtances. The houſes, each of which has its 
garden and orchard, are commonly two ſtories 
high, and are built either of brick, or of a kind 
of ſoft ſtone, which grows hard by being expoſed 
to the air. Till very lately the walls had but lit- 
tle thickneſs, becauſe they were only intended to 
ſupport a covering of a very light kind of wood. 
Since the diſeovery' of flate' quarties; the walls 
have acquired a ſolidity proportioned to the weight 
= "LIE ” HER of 
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BO Ok of the new roofs. The preſent buildings have re- 
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ceived an additional decoration from a kind of 


"marble of different colours, which is found about 


a mile out of the town, Of this, tables, chimney- 


Pieces, and other houſhold furniture are made; 


beſides which it is become a pretty conſiderable 
article of commerce with the greateſt part * 


America. 


Tuksz valuable materials could not have — 
found in common in the houſes, unleſs they had 
been laviſhed in the churches, Every ſect has its 
own church, and ſome of them have ſeveral. But 
there are a pretty conſiderable number of citizens, 
who have neither churches, prieſts, nor any pub- 
lic form of worſhip, and who are ſtill happy, hu» 
mane and virtuous. - 

Tur town-houle is a building held in as much 
veneration, though not ſo much frequented as the 


- churches. It is. conſtructed with the greateſt 


magnificence, There the legiſlators of the colony 
aſſemble every year, and more frequently if ne - 


ceſſary, to ſettle every thing relative to publie bu- 


ſineſs. All matters debated in this aſſembly are 
ſubmitted to the authority of the nation, and are 
diſcuſſed by its repreſentatives. Next to the town 


houſe is a moſt elegant library, formed in 1742 


under the care of the learned Dr. Franklin, and 


conſiſting of the beſt Engliſh, French and Latin 


authors. It is only open to the public on Satur- | 
days. The founders have free acceſs to it the 


Whole year. Others pay a trifle for the loan of 
the 
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the books, and a forfeit if they are not a Bo OK 
at a ſtated time. This little fund, which is con- — 


ſtantly accumulating, is appropriated to the in- 
creaſe of the library, to which have been lately ad- 
ded, in order to make it more uſeful, ſome ma- 
thematical and philoſophical inſtruments, with A 
very fine cabinet of natural hiſtory. | 
Taz college, which is intended to prepare the 
mind for the attainment of all the ſciences, was 
founded in 1749. At firſt, it only initiated the 
youth in the Belles Lettres. In 1764, a claſs of 
medicine was eſtabliſhed che; Knowledge of 
every kind, and maſters in every ſcience will in- 
creaſe, in proportion as the lands, which are be- 


come their patrimony, ſhall yield a greater pro- 


duce. If ever deſpotiſm, ſuperſtition or war 
ſhould plunge Europe again into that ſtate of bar- 
bariſm out of which philoſophy and the arts have 
extricated it, the ſacred fire will be kept alive in 
Philadelphia, and come from thenceto calightes 
the world. 


Tus city is amply cupplied with every aſſiſtance 
human nature can require, and with all the re- 
ſources induſtry can make uſe of. Its keys, the 
principal of which is two hundred: feet wide, pre- 
ſent a ſuite of convenient warehouſes and docks 
ingeniouſly contrived for ſhip-building. Ships of 
five hundred tons may land there without any dif- 
ficulty, except in times of froſt, There is taken 
on board the merchandiſe which has either been 


; wen by the rivers Schuylkill and Delaware, or 


Car- 
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carried along better roads chan are to be met with 


greater progreſs i in this part of the new world, than 


| among the moſt. ancient nations of the old. 


It is impoſſible to determine preciſely the popo- 


| lation of. Philadelphia, as the bills of mortality are 


not kept with any exactneſs, and there are ſeveral 


ſets who do not chriſten their children, It ap- 


pears a fact, however, chat in 1766 it contained 


20,000 inhabitants. As moſt of them are em- 
| ployed 1 in the ſale of the productions of the colony, 
and in ſupplying it with what they draw from 
abroad, their fortunes muſt neceſſarily be very 
conſiderable; and they mult increaſe ſtill further, 
in proportion as the cultivation advances in a coun- 


try where not above one ſixth of the land bas hi. 


therto been cleared. 
PHILADELPHIA, as well as Newcaſtle 450 2 


other cities of Penſylvania, is entirely open. The 
whole country is equally without defence. This 


is a neceſſary conſequence of the principles of the 


Quakers, who have always maintained the princi- 
pal influence in the public deliberations, though _ 


they do not form above one third part of the in- 


habitants of the colony. Theſe ſectaries cannot 


be too much favoured on account of their modeſ- 


ty, probity, love of labour and benevolence. One 


might, perhaps, be tempted to accuſe their legi- 


lation of imprudence and temerity. 
IT may, perhaps, be ſaid, that when as uns 


ders of the colony eſtabliſhed that ciyil ſecurity 


Which 


2 * 
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which. protects one citizen from another, they B 200K | 


| ſhould alſo have eſtabliſhed that political ſecurity, ——— 
which protects one ſtate from the encroachments of 
another. The authority which hath been exerted 
to maintain peace and good order at home, ſeems 
to have done nothing if it has not prevented inva - 
ſon from abroad. To pretend that the colony 
would never have any enemies, was to ſuppoſe the 
world peopled with Quakers, It was encouraging 
the ſtrong to fall upon the weak, leaving the lamb ; 
tothe mercy of the wolf, and ſubmirting the whole: 
country to the oppreſſive yoke of the firſt tyrant 
who ſhould think proper to ſubdue it. | 
Bur on the other hand, how ſhall we reconcile. 
the ſtrictneſs of the goſpel maxims by which the 
Quakers are literally governed, with thoſe military 
preparations either offenſive or defenſive, which - - 
maintain a continual ſtate of war between allchriſtian 
nations. Beſides, what could the French or Spa- 
niards do if they were to enter Penſylvania ſword 
in hand ? Unleſs they maſſacred in the ſpace of a 
night or a day's time all the inhabitants of that 5 
fortunate region, they would not be able totally to 
extirpate the race of thoſe mild and charitable 
men. Violence has its boundaries in its very ex- 
ceſs; it is conſumed and extinguiſhed, as the fire p 
in the aſhes that feed it. But virtue, when guid- | 
ed by humanity and by the ſpirit of benevolence, 
is revived as the tree under the edge of the prun- 
ing knife, The ambitious ſtand in need of num- 


bers to execute their ſanguinary — But tne „ 1 
NE. ' .- . Quaker, . 
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BOOK Quaker, who is a good man, wants only a"bro- 
— ther from whom he may receive, or to whom he may 
give aſſiſtance. Let then the warlike nations, let 
people Who are either flaves or tyrants, go into 
Penſylvania; there they will find all avenues open 
| to them, all property at their diſpoſal; not 4 ſin- 
| _ » ole ſoldier, but numbers of merchants and far- 
mers. But if theſe inhabitants are tormented, re- 
ſtratned or oppreſſed, they will fly, and leave their 
| lands uncultivated, their manufactures deſtroyed, 
| and their warehouſes empty. They will cultivate, 
and ſpread population in ſome new land; they 
will go round the world, and periſh in their pro- 
greſs, rather than turn their arms againſt their pur- 
ſuers, or ſubmit to bear the yoke. Their ene 
mies will have only gained the hatred of mankind, | 
and the execration of poſterity, 
Ir is upon this view of things and on this fore- 
fight, that the Penſylvanians found tlie opinion of 
their future ſecurity. At preſent they have nothing to 
fear from the country that lies behind them, ſince 
the French have loſt Canada; and the flanks of 
the colony are fufficiently- defended by the Eng- 
liſh ſettlements. Beſides, as they do not perceive 
that the moſt warltke ſtates are the moſt perma- 
nent; that miſtruſt, which is ever upon its guard, 
makes men reſt with greater tranquillity; or that 
there can be any ſatisfaction in the poſſeſſion of any 
thing chat is kept with ſuch apprehenſions ; they en- 
joy the preſent moment, without any concern for the 
future. *** * 28575 may think themſelves ſe- 
cured 
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r; by thoſe very precautions that are odd in BO OK 
the colonies that ſurround them. One of the barti- w—y— 
ers or bulwarks chat preſerves. Penſylyania from a 
maritime een to ieh ie is oxpoled.: is Vir- 


Siege, 


" Na A, * was Ht to FRA all Wretched 


Heb Extenſive. ſpace which the Engliſh propoſed tO Virginia at 
_ occupy in the continent of North-America, is at — 
preſent conſined within much narrower limits. It 
now comprehends only that Country,  W hich is 
bounded to the north by Maryland; to the ſouth 
by Carolina; to the weſt by the Apalachian 
mountains, and to the eaſt by the ocean. This 
tract is two hundred and forty miles in length, 
and two hundred in breadth. l 

Tue Engliſh landed at Virginia in 16063 and 
L their firſt ſettlement was James-Town. Unfortu- 
nately, the object that firſt preſented itſelf to them 
was a rivulet, which, iſſuing from a fſand-bank, 
carried along with it a quantity of talc, which 
glittered at the bottom of à clear and running 
water. In an age when gold and ſilver mines | 
_ were the only objects of mens reſearches, this de- | 
ſpicable ſubſtance was immediately taken for 
ſilver. The firſt and only employment of the new 
_ coloniſts, was to collect it; and the illuſion was 
carried ſo far, that two ſhips which arrived there 

with theſe imaginary riches, that there ſcarce re- 
mained any room for a few futs. As long as the 
infatuation lakes, the coloniſts diſdained to em- 

82 | Py 
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ploy themſelves in clearing the lands; fo that a 


| ene famine was at laſt the conſequence of this 


fooliſh pride. Sixty men only remained alive out 
of five hundred that came from Europe. I heſe 
few, having only a fortnight's proviſion left, were 
upon the point of embarking for Newfoundland, 
when lord Delaware arrived there with three ſhips, | 
a freſh colony and ſupplies of all kinds. 

HisTory has deſcribed this nobleman to us as 
' a man whoſe genius raiſed him above the common 
prejudices of the times. His diſintereſtedneſs was 
equal to his knowledge. In accepting the 'go- 
vernment-of the colony, which was ſtill in its in- 
fancy, he had no motive but to gratify the incli- 


nation a virtuous mind has to do good, and to ſe- 


cure the eſteem of poſterity, which is the ſecond 
reward of that generoſity that devotes itſelf totally 
to the ſervice of the public. As ſoon as he ap- 
peared, the knowledge of his character procured 
him univerſal reſpet. He firſt endeavoured to 
- reconcile the wretched coloniſts to their fatal coun- 
try, to comfort them in their ſufferings, to make 
them hope for a fpeedy coneluſion of them. 
After this, joining the firmneſs of an enlightened 
magiſtrate to the tenderneſs of a good father, he 
taught them how to direct their labours to an uſe- 
ful end. Unfortunately for the reviving colony, 
Dela ware's declining health ſoon obliged him to 
return to Europe; but he never loſt ſight of his 
favourite coloniſts, nor ever failed to ich uſe of 


all his credit and intereſt at court to ſupport them. 
7014 Le ps | The 
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The colony, however, made but little progreſs, 2 BOOK. 


circumſtance that was. attributed to the oppreſſion 


of excluſive privileges. The company which ex- 
erciſed them was diſſolved upon Charles the firlt's 


acceſſion to the throne, and from, that time Vir- 
ginia was under the immediate direction of the 
crown, which exacted no more than a rent of 2 
liyres, 5 ſols . upon every hundred a acres that were 


cultivatee. 

III this time the 80 bad 3 no true 
enjoyment of property. Every individual wan- 
dered where chance directed him, or fixed himſelf 
in the place he liked beſt, without conſulting any 


titles or agreements. At length, boundaries were 


aſcertained, and thoſe who had been ſo long wan- 
derers, now become citizens, had determined li- 


mits to their plantations. The eſtabliſhment of 
this firſt law of ſociety changed the appearance of 


every thing. New buildings aroſe on every ſide, 
and were ſurrounded by freſh plantations. This 
activity drew great numbers of enterpriſing. men 


over to Virginia, who came either in ſearch of for- 


tune, or of liberty, which is the only compenſa- 


tion for the want of it. The memorable troubles 


that produced a change in the conſtitution of Eng- 
land added to theſe a multitude of Royaliſts, who 
went there with a reſolution to wait with Berkley, 
| the governor of the colony, who was alſo attached 
to king Charles, the fate of that deſerted mo- 


narch. Berkley ſtill continued to Protect them, 


AS e eee 
. About 25. | A 
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30 0 K even after rhe king's death ; but ſome of the in- 
XVII. 

—— habitants either brought over or bribed, and ſup- 
ported by the appearance of a powerful fleet, de- 
livered up the colony to the Protector. If the 
governor was compelled to follow the ſtream 
againſt his will, he was, at leaſt, among thoſe 
whom Charles had honoured with poſts of con- 
fidence and rank, the laſt who ſubmitted to 
Cromwell, and the firſt who ſhook off his yoke. 

This brave man was ſinking under the oppreſſion 
of the times, when the voice of the people re- 
called him to the place which his ſuccefſor's death 
| had left vacant; but far from yielding to theſe 
flattering ſollicitations, he declared that he nevet 
would ſerve any but the legitimate heirs of the 
dethroned monarch. Such an example of magna- 
nimity, at a time when there were no hopes of the 
reſtoration of the royal family, made ſuch an im- 
preſſion upon the minds of the people, that 
Charles the fecond was proclaimed i in Virginia be. 
fore he had been proclaimed in England. | 
Tux colony did not, however, receive all the 
benefit from ſuch a ſtep that might naturally have 
been expected from it. While the court, on one 
hand, granted to rapacious men of family exorbi- 
tant privileges, which abſorbed the property of 
ſeveral obſcure coloniſts ; ; the parliament, on the 
other, laid exceſſive taxes upon both the exports 
from and imports to Virginia. This double op- 
preſſion ſtopped all the reſources and diſpelled all 
the hopes of the oy. and to complete its mis- 


fortunes 
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fortunes, the ſavages, WhO had never been ſuſfi- Boo, 


ciently attended to, took that opportunity to re 
new their incurſions with a ſpirit and uniformity of 


deſign that had never been yet known.” 

_ complication | of misfortunes drove. the 
Virginians to deſpair. Berkley, who had' fo long 
been their idol, was accuſed of wanting fortitude 
to reſiſt the oppreſſions of the mother country, 
and activity to repel the irruptions of the ſavages. 
The eyes of all were immediately fixed upon Ba- 
con, a young officer, full of vivacity, eloquence 
and intrepidity, of an inſinuating diſpoſition and 
an agreeable perſon. They choſe him for their 
general in an irregular and tumultuous manner. 
Though his military ſucceſſes might have juſtified 
this prepoſſeſſion of the licentious multitude, yet 
this circumſtance did nat prevent the governor 
from declaring Bacon a traitor to his: Sountry. A 

| ſentence ſo ſevere, and which was ill- timed, de- 
termined Bacon to aſſume a power by force which 
he had exerciſcd peaceably and without oppoſition 
for ſix months. His death pur a ſtop to all his 
projects, The malecontents, diſunited by the 
death of their chief, and intimidated by the troops 
which were coming from Europe, were induced 
to ſue for pardon, which was readily granted 
them. The rebellion, therefore, was attended 

with no bad conſequences. | Mercy inſured obe- 
dience; and ſince this remarkable criſis the hiſ⸗ 

tory of Virginia has been confined to ge account 

of its Plantations. - 


. Tuts 
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. Tris great eſtabliſhment was governed at the 


— fioſi by perſons placed at the head of it by the 


Govern- 


ment erf Company. Virginia afterwards engaged the at- 
Virginia, tention of the mother country, which in 1620 
gave it a regular form of government, compoſed 
of a chief, a council and deputies from each coun- 
ty; to whoſe united care the intereſts of the pro- 
vince were committed. At firſt, the council and 
Tepreſentatives of the people uſed to meet in the 
ſame room, as they do in Scotland. But in 1689 
they divided, and had each their ſeparate chamber, 
in imitation of the parliament of e This | 

cuſtom has been continued ever ſince. 1 
Tux governor, who is always appointed by the 
"king, and for an unlimited period, has the ſole 
diſpoſal'of the regular troops, the militia and of 
all military employments, as well as the power of 
approving er rejecting whatever laws are propoſed 
by the general aſſembly. Beſides this, with the 
concurrence of the council, to which he leaves 
very little power in other matters, he may either 
prorogue or entirely diſſolve this kind of parlia- 
ment: he chuſes all the magiſtrates, and all the 
collectors of the revenue; he alienates the unoc- 
cupied lands in a manner ſuitable to the eſtabliſhed 
forms, and diſpoſes of the public treaſure. So 
many prerogatives, which lead to uſurpation, ren- 
der government more arbitrary at Virginia than 
it is in the more northern colonies: they fre- 
a open the door to pee Wd | 
| | Tus 
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Tux council is compoſed of 12 ene OOK 
XVIII. 
created either by letters patent, or by particular = 
order from the king.” When there happen to be 
leſs than nine in this evuntre; the gavernor chuſes 
three out of the principal inhabitants to complete 
the number. They form a kind of upper houſe, 
and ate at the ſame time to aſſiſt the adminiſtra- 
tion, and to counter - act tyranny. They have alfo 
the power of rejecting all acts paſſed in the lower 
houſe. The ſalaries of the a _ amount to | 
no more than 7,875 livres s. | 
. Vigeinia is divided into 25: counties; ok of 
wha ſends two deputies. - James- town, and the 
college have each of them. {cpararely the right of 
naming one; fo that they amount in all to 32. 
Every inhabitant poſſeſſed of a freehold, except 
only women and minors, has the right of electing, 
and being elected. Though there is no time fixed 
by law for holding the general aſſembly, it com- 
monly meets either once a year, or once in every 
two years; and the meeting is very ſeldom de- 
ferred till three. The advantage ariſing from 
meeting ſo frequently is ſecured by the precau- 
tion of granting ſupplies only for a ſhort time. 
All acts paſſed in the two houſes mult be ſent over 
to the ſovereign for his ſanction; but till that is 
received they are always in force, when mn Rahe 
been approved by the governor. 4 | 
Tus public revenues of Virginia are collected 


Trp? different — and e in dif- 
ferent 
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BOOK ferent manners. The tax of 2 livres, 5 ſols *, 


XVIII. 


 —— upon every quintal of tobacco; that of 16 es, 


17 ſols, and 6 deniers + per ton, which every veſ- 


ſel, laden or urladen, is obliged to pay at its re- 
turn from a voyage, that of 11 livres, 5 ſols + a 


head exacted from all paſſengers, ſlaves as well as 


freemen, upon their arrival in the colany 3 the 
penalties and forfeitures appointed by different 


acts of the province; the duty upon both the 


lands and perſonal eſtates of thoſe who leave no 
legitimate heir; theſe different articles, which 
together amount to 70,000 livres g, are to be em- 
ployed in the current expences of the colony, ac- 
cording to the direction of the governor and the 
council. The general aſſembly has no further 
concern in this bulinels W 2 Wa AC- 
counts. : 
Tais alſemdiy We ww e to nick 

the ſole diſpoſition of the funds raiſed for extraor- 


dinary fervices. Theſe ariſe from a duty of en- 


trance upon ſtrong liquors, from one of 22 livres, 
10 ſols I upon every ſlave, and one of 16 livres, 


17 ſols , upon every ſervant, not an Engliſhman, 


that enters the colony. A revenue of this nature 

muſt be extremely variable, but in general it is 

pretty e Werde and has been „ 0 ad- 

miniſtered. pa 

BESIDES OY taxes, wdichs are 903 in money. 

ee are others ; com in Ane Theſe are a ſort of 
a triple 


| TTY 11d. 2. "hy * od. | 1 95. 10d. 
F 3-06zl, 108, || 198, 8d. 4. About 145 i 


7 * 1 tax on ue article of tobuges,; — 9 
| the white women only are exempted from. The 


firſt is raiſed by order of the general aſſembly, for 


the arts wa e Gs expences of i its ee We 


«GY © »® 


exigencies. The eren, m_— is called provin · 
cial, is impoſed by the juſtices, of the peace in 
each county for its particular uſes. The third is 
parochial, raiſed by the chief perſons of the com- 
munity, upon every thing that has more or leſs 
connection with the eſtabliſned form of worſhip. 
Jusriok was at firſt adminiſtered with that kind 
of diſintereſtedneſs, which was itſelf the ſecurity 
for the equity obſerved in it. One ſingle court 
had the cognizance of all cauſes, and uſed to de- 
cide them in a few days, leaving only an appeal 
to the general aſſembly, which was not leſs expe- 
ditious in'terminating them. So laudable a ſyſtem 
did not continue long. In 1692 all the ſtatutes 
and formalities of the mother country were 
adopted, and all the chicanery of it was intro- 
duced along with them. Since that time every 
county has its diſtinct tribunal compoſed of a 
ſheriff, his under-officers and juries. From theſe 
courts all cauſes are carried to the council, here 
the governor prefides 3 Who has the power of de- 
termining finally in all litigations where the pro- 
perty in queſtion does not exceed 6, 750 livres *. 
If the ſums contended for are more conſiderable, 
dhe conteſt may be referred to the king. In all 
i TT criminal . 


» Abou ; 


2 
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BOOK, criminal matters, the council pronounces without, 
XVIͤII. 
S appeal, not that the life of a citizen is of leſs con- 
i ſequence than his property, but becauſe the appli · 
| 0h cation of the law is much eaſier in criminal, than 
| 55 in civil cauſes. The governor has the right of 
pardoning in all caſes but thoſe of wilful murder 
and high treaſon, and even in theſe he may 
ſuſpend the execution of the ſentence, All; 12 
knows the king's pleaſure, | . 

Wir reſpect to religion, the 1 at 
firſt profeſſed that of the church of. England. In 
1642 the general aſſembly even paſſed, a decree, 
which indire&ly excluded all thoſe who were not 
of this communion from the province. The i "= 
ceſſity of peopling the country ſoon occaſioned the 
repeal of this law, which was rather of a hierar- 

chical than of a religious nature. A toleration 
granted ſo late, and evidently with reluctance, 
produced no material effect. Only five non- con- 
formiſt churches were added to the colony, one of 
which conſiſted of Preſbyterians, three of Qua- | 
kers, and one of French refugees, CRIES 

Tux mother church has 39 pariſhes. | Every 
pariſh chuſes its miniſter, who maſt, however, be 
approved of by the governor before he takes po- 
ſeſſion. In ſome pariſhes he is paid in land, and 

furniſhed with all the neceſſary inſtruments for cul- 
mti it; in others, his ſalary is 16,000 pounds 
weight of tobacco. Beſides this he receives either 

i 5 3 855 12 fols, 6 deniers * 5 or r fifty pounds of 
tobacco 


. how 45. 11d. 
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tobacco for every marriage; and 45 livres“, or 50 
four hundred pounds of tobaeco for every funeral — 
ſermon, which he is obliged to make over the 
grave of every free man. With all theſe advan. 
tages, moſt of the clergy are nor contented, be- 
caule they may be deprived of their benefices by 
thoſe who conferred them. : 

Ax firſt the colony was inhabited only by men; 
ſoon after they grew deſirous of ſharing the ſweets 
of their ſituation with female companions. They 
| gave at firſt 2,250 livres + for every young per- 
ſon that was brought them, from whom they re- 

quired no other dowry than a certificate of their 

prudence and virtue. When the ſalubrity and 
fertility of the climate were aſcertained, whole fa- 
milies, and even ſome of reſpectable condition, 
went over to ſettle in Virginia. In time they in- 
creaſed to ſuch a degree, that ſo early as the year 
” 1703 there were 66,606 white people in the co- 
lony. If ſince that time they have not increaſed 
above a ſixth, it mult be attributed to a pretty 
confiderable emigration occaſioned by the arrival 
/ of the blacks, 
_ _ Taxsx ſlaves were firſt brovght i into Virginia by 
a Dutch ſhip in 1621. Their number was not 
conſiderable at firſt, but the increaſe of this 
inhuman traffic has been ſo confiderable ſince the 
beginning of this century, that there are at preſent 
110, ooo negroes in the colony; which occaſions: 
a double 16 to mankind, firſt by exhauſting the 
popula- 
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XVIII. 
that of the Europeans in America. 


Maryla 
is 2 
from Vir- : 


ginia. 


VIICI NIA has neither fortified ow nor re- 
wn troops: they would be uſeleſs in a province, 


which from its ſituation and the nature of its pro- 
ductions, is protected both from foreign invaſions, 


and the incurſions of the ſavages wandering about 
this vaſt continent, who have long been too weak 


to attack it. The militia, which is compoſed of 
all the free-men from ſixteen to ſixty years of age, 
is ſufficient to keep the ſlaves in order. Every 
county reviews all its troops once, and the ſepa- 


rate companies three or four times à year. Upon 


the leaſt alarm given in any particular part of the 


country, all the forces in it march. If they are 
out more than two days, they receive pay; if not, 
it is reckoned a part of their ſtated ſervice. Such 
is the government of Virginia, and ſuch is very 
nearly that of Maryland; which, after having 
been included in this colony, was ſeparated from 


Fo it for reaſons which muſt be explained. 


CHARLES the firſt, far from having apy Aver- 
ſion for the catholics, had ſome reaſon, to protect 


them, from the zeal, which, in hopes of being to- 
lerated, they had ſhewn, for his intereſt, But 


when the accuſation of being favourable to po- 


pery had alienated the minds of the people from 


that weak prince, whoſe chief aim was to eſtabliſh 
a deſpotic government, he was obliged to give the 
catholics up to the rigour of the laws enacted 
againſt them 80 Henry t the eighth, Theſe cir- 
cumſtances 


4 
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| cumſtances induced lord Baltimore to ſeek an aſy- ** — 3 K 


lum in Virginia, where he might be indulged 1 ina —— 
liberty of conſcience. As he found there no to- 


leration for an excluſive ſyſtem of faith, which 
was. itſelf intolerant, he formed the deſign of a 
new ſettlement in that uninhabited part of the 
country, which lay between the river of Potpw- 
mack and Penſylvania. His death, which hap- 
pened ſoon after he had obtained powers from the 
crown for peopling this land, put a ſtop to the 
project for that time, but it was reſumed from the 
ſame religious motives by his fon. This young 
nobleman left England in the year 1633, with 
two hundred Roman catholics, moſt of them of 
good families. The education they had received, 
the cauſe of religion for which they left their coun- 
try, and the fortune which their leader promiſed 
them, prevented thoſe diſturbances which are but 
too common in' infant ſettlements. The neigh- 
bouring ſavages, won by mildneſs and acts of be- 
neficence, concurred with eagerneſs to aſſiſt the 
new coloniſts in forming their ſettlement. With 
this unexpected help theſe fortunate perſons, at- 
» 3 tached to each other by the ſame principles of re- 
it ligion, and directed by the prudent councils of 
ö their chief, applied themſelves unanimonſly to 
n every kind of uſeful labour: the view of the peace 
h and happineſs they enjoyed, invited! among them 
e 
d 
1 


4 number of men who were either perſecuted for 
che lame * or r for ferent options. OY | | 
| | wk 4 
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BOOK Tur catholics of Maryland. gave up at length 
XVIII. 

— the intolerant principles, of which they themſelves 


had been the victims after having firſt ſet the ex- 
ample of them, and opened the doors of their co- 
lony to all ſects of what religious principles ſoever. 
Baltimore alſo granted the moſt extenſive civil li- 
berty to every ſtranger who choſe to purchaſe 
lands in his new colony, the government of which 
was modelled upon that of the mother coun- 
Tuns wiſe precautions, however, did not ſe- 
cure the governor, at the time of the ubnerkon | 
of the monarchy, from loſing all- the rights and 
conceſſions that he had obtained. Deprived of 
his poſſeſſions by Cromwell, he was reſtored to 
them by Charles the ſecond ; after which they 


were again diſputed with him. Though he was 
perfectly clear from any reproach of mal · admi- 


niſtration; and though he was extremely zealous 
for the Tramontane n and much attached | > 
to the intereſts of the Stuarts; yet he had the 


mortification of finding the legality of his charter 


attacked under the arbitrary reign of James II. 
and of being obliged to maintain an action 
at law for the juriſdiction of a province which 
had been ceded to him by the crown, and which 
he himſelf had peopled. This prince, whoſe 
misfortune it had always been not to diſtinguiſh, 
his friends from his foes ; and who had alſo the 
ridiculous pride to think that. regal authority was 
" ſufficient to "Oy every 15 of violence, was pre- 


* 
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paring a ſecond time to deprive Baltimore, of BOOK 


father and his brother; when he was himſelf re- 


moved from the throne Which he was ſo unfit to 


fill. The ſucceſſor of this weak deſpotic prince 


| terminated: this conteſt, which had ariſen before 
his acceſſion to the crown, in a manner worthy of 


his political character. He left the Baltimores in 


poſſeſſion of their revenues, but deprived them of 


their authority, which, however, they alſo reco- 


vered upon becoming members of the church of 
England. F | ry : 

Tux province is at preſent bride into 8 
counties, and inhabited by 40, ooo white men and 


60,000 blacks. It is governed by a chief, who is 
named by the proprietor, and by a council and 
tuo deputies choſen in each county. The go- 
vernor, like the king in the other colonies, has a 


negative voice in all acts propoſed by the aſſembly, 


that 1 is to ſay, the right of rejecting them. 


hat had been given him by the two kings, bis XVIII. | 


Ir Maryland were re- united to Virginia, as their Virginia | 
and Mary- 


common intereſt ſeems to require, no difference land cul. 
could be found between the two ſettlements. ate he 


ſame pro- 


They are ſituated between Penſylyania and Caro- ductions. 


 lina, and occupy the great ſpace that extends 


from the ſea to the Apalachian mountains. The 
air, which is damp on the coaſt, becomes light, 


pure and ſubtle, as you approach the mountains. 


The ſpring and autumn months are of an excel- 
lent temperature, in ſummer there are ſome days 


exceſſively” hot, and in winter ſome extremely 


* -' 


Vor. „ — cold; 


15 
3 O O k cold; but neither of theſe exceſſes laſts above a 
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XVIII. week at 4 
—— ſtance in the climate is the abundance of nauſeous 
inſets that are found there. 

ALL the domeſtic animals iN: prodigi- 
Sully and all ſorts of fruits, trees and vegetables 


ſucceed there extremely well. 
beſt corn in all America. 


2 time. 


The moſt diſagreeable circum- 


It produces the 
The ſoil, which is rich 


and fertile in the low lands, is always good, even 


in thoſe places where it becomes ſandy; more ir- 
regular than. it is deſeribed by ſome travellers, 


but tolerably level till you” ound near "9 moun- 


rains. 
Fon theſe mountains an incredible nainbel of 


rivets flow, moſt of which are ſeparated only by 


an interval of five or ſix miles. 


Beſides the ferti- 


lity which theſe waters impart to the country they 
paſs through, they alſo make it infinitely more 


convenient for trade than any other part of the 


new world, by facilitating the communications. 
Mosr of theſe rivers afford a very extenſive in- 
land navigation for merchant ſhips, and ſome of 


them for men of war. 


One may go near two hun- 


dred miles up the Potowmack, above eighty up 
the James, the York, and the Rapahannock, and 


upon the other rivers to a diſtance that'yaties ac- 


cording” as the cataracts are more or leſs diſtant 


% 
* 


F 4. 


from their mouths. 
formed by nature, met in the bay of Cheſapeak, 
which has from ſeven to nine fathom water both at 


All theſe navigable canals, 
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its entrance and in its Whole extent. It tercher BOOK 
above two hundred miles into the country, and is xvIII. 
about twelve miles in its mean breadth. Though I apes 
it is full of ſmall illands, moſt of them covered 


with wood, it is by no means dangerous, and ſo 


large that all the ſhips in the univerſe. . ride 


there with eaſe. 

So uncommon an lege ls n ths 
formationof any large towns in the two colonies, and 
accordingly the inhabitants who were certain that 
the ſhips would come up to their warehouſes, and 
that they might embark their commodities with- 


out going from their own houſes, have diſperſed 


themſelves upon the borders of the ſeveral ri- 
vers. In this ſituation, they found all the plea- 
ſures of a. tural life, united to all the affluence 


that is brought into cities by trade; they found 


the facility of extending cultivation in a country 


that had nb bounds, together with every aſſiſtance 


which the fertilization of the lands receive from 
commerce. But the mother country ſuffered 2 


double inconvenience from this diſperſion of the 


coloniſts; Hirſt, becauſe her ſailors, being obliged 
to collect their cargoes from theſe ſeartervl habi- 


tations'were longer abſent; and ſecondly, becauſe + 


their ſhips -were expoſed to injury from thoſe dan- 
gerous inſects, which in the months of June and 
July infeſt all the rivers of this diſtant region. 


The miniftry has therefore neglected no means of 
engaging the coloniſts to eſtabliſh ſtaples for the 
reception of cheir commodities. The conſtraint 


* — 
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BOOK - of the laws has not had more effect than perſua- | 
Xv111. ſion. At length, a few years ago, forts were or- 
O eered to be built at the entrance of every river, to 
protect the loading and unloading of the ſhips. If 
this project had not failed in the execution from 
the want of a ſufficient fund, it is probable that 
the inhabitants would have gathered together by 
degrees in the vicinity of theſe fortreſſes, But it 
may ſtill be a queſtion whether this circumſtance 
would not have proved fatal to population; and 
whether agriculture might not have loſt as much 
as commerce would have gained by it. 
B this as it may, it is certain that there are 
but two towns at preſent of any kind of note in 
the two colonies. Even thoſe which are the ſeat 
of government are of no great importance. Wil 
liamſburgh, the capital of Virginia, and Annapo- 
lis that of Mary land, the firſt riſen upon the ruins 
of James town, the other upon thoſe of St. Ma- 
ry, are neither of them ſuperior fo one of our 
common villages. | | 
As in all human affairs, eyery ery is attended | 
with ſome kind of evil, ſo it has happened, that the 
multiplicity of habitations at the ſame time that it 
prevented the cities from becoming populous, has 
alſo prevented any artiſts or manufacturers from 
being formed in either of the provinces. With all 
the materials neceſſary to ſupply them with moſt 
of their wants, and even with ſeveral of their con- 
voeniences, they are ill obliged to import from 
n 


* » 


5 
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Europe their cloths, Ainens, hats, Nara; and BOO * 


even furniture of the moſt ordinary kind. 
TRESE numerous and general expences 1b 


0 exhauſted the inhabitants; beſides which they have 


vied with each other in diſplaying every kind of 
luxury before all the Engliſn merchants, who viſit 


their plantations from motives of commereial in- 


tereſt. By theſe means, they have run ſo much 
in debt with the mother country, that many of 


them have been obliged to ſell their lands; or, in 


order ſtill to keep poſſeſſion of them, to mortgage 
them at an uſurious intereſt of eight. or nine PF 


| cent. 


Ir will be no eaſy matter for the two provinces 


ever to emerge from this deſperate ſtate.” Their 


ſhipping does not amount to above a thouſand 
tons, and all the corn, cattle and planks they ſend 
to the Caribbee iflands ; all hemp, flax, leather, 
peltry and walnut-tree or ceday-wood they ſhip for 
Europe, does not bring them a return of more 
than a million of livres *. The only reſource they 
have left is tobacco. 

Tozacco is a ſharp, cauſtic and; even poiſonous 


plant, which has been formerly of great repute, 
and is ſtill uſed in medicine. Every one is ac- 
quainted with the general conſumption of it, by 
chewing, ſmoaking, or raking ſnuff. It was di 
covered in the year 1520 by the Spaniard, who 


found it firſt in the Jucatan, a. large peninſula in 


the gulph of Mexico, from whence it was carried 


S929 v5.00 | 41 into 
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BO o E into the neighbouring iſlands. Soon after, the uſe 
A7211. of it became a matter of diſpute among the learn- 
ed, which the ignorant alſo took a part in; and 
thus tobacco acquired ſome reputation. By de- 
grees faſhion and cuſtom have greatly extended 
its conſumption in all parts of the known world: | 
It is at preſent cultivated with more or leſs ſucceſs 
in Europe, Aſia, e, and ſeveral Pas * | 
America. 

. Taz ſtem af this al; is ſrraight, 1975 and 
73 - 7 MM it leaves thick, flabby, and of a pale 
green colour. They are larger at the bottom than 
at the ſummit of the plant. It requires a binding 
ſoil, but rich, even and deep, and not too much 
expoſed to inundations. A virgin foil is very fit for 
this vegetable, which requires a n deal of 
moiſture, | 
Tux ſeeds of the bare are ſown upon beds. 

When it has grown to the height of two inches, 
and has got, at leaſt, half a dozen leaves, it is 

gently pulled up in damp weather, and'tranſplant- 

ed with great care into a well-prepared foi], where 
the plants are placed at the diſtance of three feet 
from each other. When they are put into the 
ground with theſe precautions, their leaves do not 
ſuffer the leaſt injury; and all their vigour is re- 
newed in four and twenty hours. 
THE cultivation of tobacco requires continual 
attention,” The weeds which grow round it muſt 
be plucked up; the head of ir- muſt be cut off 


| when it is two feet and a half from the ground, to 
| a * 
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N it from growing too high; it muſt 105 Boo OK 
ſtripped of all ſprouting ſuckers ; the leaves which XVIII. 

grow too near the bottom of the ſtem, thoſe that are — 
in the leaſt inclined to decay, and thoſe which the 


inſets have touched, muſt all be picked off, and : 


their number reduced to eight or len at moſt. One 
induſtrious man is able to take care of two thou- 
ſand five hundred plants, which ought to yield one 
thouſand weight of tobacco. It is left about four 
months i in the ground, As it advances to matu- 
rity, the pleaſant and lively green colour of its 
leaves is changed into a darker hue; the leaves are 
alſo curved, the ſcent of them grows ſtronger, and 


extends to a greater diſtance. EN pant 18 mn 


ripe and muſt be cut, | 
Taz plants, when collected, are e in heaps 


upon the ſame ground that produced them, where 
they are left to exſude only for one night. The 
next day they are laid up in warehouſes conſtruct- 
ed in ſuch a manner, that the air may have free 
acceſs to them on all ſides. Here they are left ſe- 
parately ſuſpended as long a time as 1s neceſſary to 
dry them properly. They are then ſpread upon 
hurdles and. well covered over, where they fer- 
ment for a week or two. At laſt they are ſtrip- 
ped of their leaves, which are either put into bar- 


tels, or made up into rolls. The other methods 


of preparing the plant, which vary according to 


; the- different taſtes of the ſeveral nations that ule - 
"I have nothing to do with its cultivation. 


'T 4 „„ 
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BOOK Or all the countries in which tobacco has ben 
XVIII. planted, there is none where it has anſwered ſo 


well! as in Maryland and Virginia. As it was the 
only occupation of the firſt planters, they often 
cultivated much more than they could find à ſale 
for. They were then obliged to ſtop the growth 
of the plantations i in Virginia, and to burn a cer. 
tain number of plants 1 in every habitation through. 

out Maryland. But in proceſs of time the uſe of 
this herb became ſo general that they have been 
obliged to increaſe the number both of the whites 

and blacks who were employed in preparing it. 
At preſent each of the provinces furniſhes nearly 
an equal quantity. That of Virginia, which is 

the mildeſt, the moſt perfumed, and the deareſt ; 
is conſumed in England and in the ſouthern parts 
5 Europe. That of Maryland is fitter for the 
northern climates on account of its cheapnefs, and 
even its coarſneſs, which makes i It adapted to lefs 
delicate organs. | FOE. 
As navigation has not yer made the ſame pro- 
. in theſe provinces, as in the reſt of North- 
America, the tobacco is commonly tranſported in 
the ſhips of the mother country. They are very 
often three, four, and even ſix months in com- 
pleting their cargo. This delay ariſes from ſeve- 
ral very evident cauſes. Firſt, as there are no ma- 
gazines or general receptacles for the tobacco, it 
is neceſſary to procure it from the ſeveral planta- 
tions. Secondly, few planters are able to load a 


Whole mp if they would, and if they were, they 
would 


* "* 2 - 
* 


* 
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would not chuſe to venture their whole capital upon g; O O K 


0 one bottom. InThort, as the price of the freight is XVIII. . 
1 fixed, and is always, the ſame, whether the arti-— 
1 cles are ready for embarkation or not, the planters 

e wait till they are preſſed by the captains themſelves 

h to haſten the exportation. For theſe reaſons veſ- 
. ſels only of a moderate ſize are generally employed 
* upon this ſervice. The larger they are, the lon- 
* ger time they would be detained in America. 

I  Vircmia always pays forty-five livres * freight 

8 for every barrel of tobacco, and Maryland only 39 

t. livres, 5 ſols, 6 deniers T. This difference is 
y owing to the leſs value of the merchandiſe, and 
is to the great expedition made in loading it. The 

3 Engliſn =merchant loſes by the carriage, but he 
ts finds his account in the commiſſions. As he is al- 
ways employed in all the ſales and purchaſes made 
d for the coloniſts, he is amply compenſated for his . 
f loſſes and his trouble, by an allowance of five _ 
. cent. upon theſe commiſſions. 

"— Tus trade employs two hundred and fifty thips, 

„ which make up in all 30, ooo tons. They take in 
in a hundred thouſand barrels of tobacco from the two | 
y colonies, which, at therate of eight hundred pounds 
„ a barrel, make eighty millions of pounds weight. 
2 That part of the commodity that grows. between 
* Vork and James rivers, and in ſome other places 
it is extremely dear; but the whole taken upon an 
3 average ſells only for four ſols three deniers Þ a 

a ” pound 1 in England, which makes i in all 16,125,000 

- | | 2 70 5 . livres. 


I. 
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'B 0 O K livres * Beſides the advantage England experi- 
XVIII. ences in exchanging! Its manufactures 1 to the amount 
ty of this ſum, it gains another by the re-exporta- 
tion of four fifths of the tobacco. This alone is 
an object of 10,125,000 livres +, beſides what is 
to be reckoned for freight and commiſſion. 
. Taz cuſtom-houſe duties are {till a more con- 
| ſiderable object to goverument. There is a tax of 
11 ſols, 10 deniers and a half ꝓ upon every pound 
of tobacco that enters the kingdom; this ſuppoſ- 
ing the whole eighty millions of pounds imported 
to remain in it, would bring the ſtate 47, 499.997 
livres, 10 ſols$; but as four fifths are re- export. 
cd, and all the duties are remitted upon that por- 
tion, the public revenue gains only 19, ooo, ooo 
livres, 2 ſols, 7 deniers ||. Experience teaches that 
a third of this muſt be deducted on account of 
the allowance made to the merchant who pays 
ready money, inſtead of availing himſelf of eigh- 
teen months credit which he has a right to take, 
and on account of the ſmuggling that is carried on 
in the ſmall ports as well as in the large ones. 
This deduction will amount to 6,333,351 livres, 
18 ſols, 6 deniers **, and there will conſequently 
remain for government no more than es 
livres, 17 ſols, 6 deniers f. 5 
NoTwiTHsSTANDING | theſe laſt abuſes, Virginia 
and Maryland are much more advantageous to 
| Great 
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Great Britain than the other northern colonies, 8 00K 


more ſo even t than Carolina. 0 


XVIII. 


CaRoLINx A extends three hundred miles along 7 
the coaſt, and Wo hundred miles 1n the country, Carolina. 


as far as the Apalachian mountains. It was diſco- 


vered by the Spaniards, ſoon after the firſt expe- 
ditions in the new world; but as they found no 
gold there to ſatisfy their avarice, they paid no at- 
tention to it. Admiral Coligny, with more pru- 
dence and ability, opened an aſylum there to the 
induſtry of the French proteſtants; but the fanati- 
ciſm that purſued them ſoon deſtroyed all their 
hopes, which were totally loſt in the murder of 
that juſt, humane, and enlightened man. Some 
Engliſh ſucceeded them towards the end of the 
16th century: who, by an unaccountable caprice, 
were induced to abandon this fertile region, in or- 
der to go and cultivate a more ungute ful land, in 


4 leſs agreeable climate. 


THERE was not a ſingle European remaining in Syſtem of 


Carolina, when the Lords Berkeley, Clarendon, 
Albemarle, Craven and Aſhley; Sir George Carte- 


religious 

and civil 

govern- 
ment eſta- 


ret, Sir William Berkeley and Sir William Colleton liſhed by 


obtained from Charles II. in 1663, a grant of that 
fine country. The plan of government for this 


new colony was drawn up by the famous Locke. 
A philoſopher, who was a friend to mankind, and 


to that moderation and juſtice which ought to be 
the rule of their actions, could not find better 


em to e the Ae of 2 9 hae 1 


33 +5 +a %u 


* 


Locke in 


Carolina. 
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Book but not daring openly to attack the - prejudices of 
XVIII. his time, which were as much the effect of the 
=> virtnes as of the crimes of the age, he endeavour- 
ed, at leaſt, to reconcile them, if poſſible, with a 
principle of reaſon and humanity. The wild in- 
habitants of America, faid he, have no idea ofa 
revelation; it would, therefore, be the height of 
extravagance to make them ſuffer for their igno | 
rance. The different ſects of chriſtians, who might 
come to people the colony, would, without doubt, 
expect a liberty of conſcience there, which prieſts 
and princes refuſe them in Europe: nor ſhould + 
Jews or Pagans be rejected on account of a. blind- 
- neſs, which lenity and perſuaſion might contribute 
to remove. Such was Mr. Locke's reaſoning with 
men prejudiced and influenced by opinions, which 
no one had hitherto taken the liberty to call in 
_ queſtion. Diſguſted with the troubles and misfor- 
tunes which the different ſyſtems of religion had 
given birth to in Europe, they readily acquieſced 
in the arguments he propoſed to them. They 
admitted toleration in the ſame; manner as intole- 
rance is received, without examining into the me- 
rits of it. The only reſtriction laid upon this ſav- 
ing principle was, that every perſon, claiming the 
protection of that ſettlement, ſhould at the age of 
ſeventeen W himſelf 1 in ſome OOO com- 
munion. | | ES 


Tux Engliſh ohiloſopher v was not ſo Favidiradle 
to civil liberty. Whether it were, that thoſe, who 


had fixed upon * to trace out a Plan of govern- 
Y „5 | | 3 5 ment, 
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ment, had reſtrained his views, as will be the Ry BOOK 
of every writer, who employs his pen for great XVIII. 
men, or miniſters z or whether Locke, being more 


of a tnetaphyſician than a ſtateſman, purſued phi- 
loſophy only in thoſe tracts which had been opened 
by Deſcartes and Leibnitz; it is certain that the 
ſame man, who had diſſipated and deſtroyed ſo 
many errors in his theory concerning the origin of 
ideas, made but very feeble and uncertain ad- 
vances in the path of legiſlation. The author of 
2 a work, the permanency of which will render the 
glory of the French nation immortal, even when 
' tyranny ſhall have broken all the ſprings, and all 
| the monuments of the genius and merit of a people 
. eſteemed by the whole world for ſo many amiable 
and brilliant qualities; even Monteſquieu himſelf 
did not perceive that he was making men for go- 
vernments, inſtead of making governments for 
Tux code of Carolina, by a ſingularity not to 
be accounted for in an Engliſhman and a philo- 
ſopher, gave to the eight proprietors, who founded 


the ſettlement and to their heirs, not only all the 


rights of a monarch, but likewiſe all the powers 
of legiſlation. | 
Tax court, which was compoſed of this ſove- 
reign body, and: was called, the Palatine Court, 
was inveſted with the right of nominating to all 
employments and dignities, and even with that of 
conferring nobility; but with new and unprece- 
dented titles. For inſtance, they were to create, 
| In 


B OO x in each county, two Caciques, each of whom was. 
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xVIII. to be poſſeſſed of twenty-four thouſand acres of 
ht; and a Landgrave, who was to have four- 


ſcore thouſand, The perſons, on whom theſe ho- 
nours ſhould be beſtowed, were to compoſe the 
upper houſe ; and their poſſeſſions were made un- 
| alienable ; a circumſtance totally inconſiſtent with 
good policy. They had only the right of farming 
or letting out a third part of them at the moſt for 
the term of three lives. 

Tus lower houſe was compoſed of the Apen 
from the ſeveral counties and towns. The num- 
ber of this repreſentative body was to be increaſed 
in proportion as the colony grew more 'populous; 
No tenant was to pay more than one livre; two 
ſols and ſix deniers * per acre ; and even this rent 
was redeemable. All the inhabitants, however, 

both ſlaves and freemen, were under an obligation 

to take up arms upon the firſt order they ſhould re 
cCeive from the Palatine Court. 
_ - Ir was not long before the defects of a conſtitu · 
8 tion, in which the powers of the ſtate were ſo un- 
equally; divided, began to be diſcerned. The 
proprietary lords, influenced by -deſpotic prin- 
ciples, uſed every endeavour to eſtabliſn an arbi- 
trary government. On the other hand, the colo- 


; niſts, who were not ignorant of the general rights 


of mankind," exerted themſelves with equal zeal | 
to avoid ſervitude. From this ſtruggle of oppo- 
fire intereſts aroſe an inevitable confuſion, which 
A About 18. 5 als 
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put a ſtop to every uſeful exertion of induſtry. The BOOK 
whole province, diſtracted with quarrels, diſſen- xXv11t% | 
tions and tumults, was rendered incapable of ma WW 
king any progreſs, though great improvements | 
had been expected from the n ee of 
C its ſituations 
Nox were theſe evils fafficient to call for a re- 
dreſs, which was only to atiſe from the exceſs to 
which they were carried, Granville, who, as the 
oldeſt of the proprietors, was in 1705 ſole 'g6- 
vernor of the colony, formed the reſolution of 
obliging all the non-conformiſts, who were two _ [ 
thirds of the people, toembrace the forms of wer- Pe: 
ſhip eſtabliſhed in England. This act of violence, 
though diſavowed, and rejected by the mother 
country, inflamed the minds of the people. In 
1720, while this animoſity was ſtill ſubſiſting, the 
province was attacked by ſeveral bands of ſavages, 
driven to deſpair by a continued courſe of the 
moſt atrocious inſolence and injuſtice. Theſe un- i 
fortunate wretches were all conquered and all put 4 
to the ſword : but the courage and vigour, which 
this war revived in the breaſts of the coloniſts, 
was the prelude: to the fall of their oppreſſors. 
' Thoſe tyrants having refuſed to contribute to the 
expences of an expedition, the immediate benefits 
of which they claimed to themſelves, were all, 
excepting Carteret, who ſtill preſerved one eighth 
of the country, ſtripped in 1728 of their preroga- 
tives, which ASP bas _y made an ill uſe of. 27 
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BOO Kk They received however 340, o00 livres * by way | 


| + xvi1tt. of compenſation. From this time, the crown re- 
yo ſumed the government, and in order to give the 


colony a foretaſte of its moderation, gave it the 
ſame conſtitution as the reſt. It was likewiſe di- 


vided into two ſeparate governments, under the 
names of North and South Carolina, in order to 
facilitate the adminiſtration of it. It is from this 


happy period, that the proſperity of this * 


Province is to be dated. 


ITnERE is not, PER e * new 
world a climate to be compared with that of Ca- 


rolina. The two ſeaſons of the year, which, for 


the moſt part, only moderate the exceſſes of the 


two others, are here delightful. The heats of the 


ſummer are not exceſſive; and the cold of the 
winter is only felt in the mornings and evenings, 


The fogs, which are always common upon a "coaſt ' | 


of any length, are diſperſed before the middle of 


the day. But on the other hand, here, as well as 


in almoſt every other part of America, the inha- 
bitants are ſubject to ſuch ſudden and violent 


changes of weather, as oblige them to obſerve a 
regularity in their diet and cloathing, which would 


be unneceſſary in a more ſettled climate. Another 
inconvenience, peculiar to this tract gf the nor- 


thern continent, is that of being expoſed to hurri- 
canes; but theſe are leſs frequent and Kae violent 


than i in the iſlands. 
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tends from the ſea-ſhore: fourſcore or a hundred 

15 miles within land. From this diſtance, the coun- 
try beginning to riſe, affords a more pleaſing 
proſpect, a purer and dryer air. This part, be- 
fore the arrival of the Engliſh, was covered with 
one immenſe foreſt, reaching as far as the Apala- | 
chian mountains. It conſiſted of large trees grow- 
ing as nature had caſt them, without order or 
deſign, at unequal diſtances, and not encumbered. 
with underwood : by which means more land'could 
be cleared here ina e than i in Fre oma, 
among us. 

Tux ſoil of N is very various. On the 
coaſt and near the mouths of the rivers, which 
fall into the ſea, it is either covered with uſeleſs 
and unhealthy moraſſes, or compoſed of à pale, 
licht, ſandy earth, which produces norhi ing. In 
one part it is barren to an extreme; in another, 
among the numberleſs ireams that divide the 
country, it is exceſſively fruitful, At a'diſtance 
from the coaſts, there are found ſometimes large 
waſtes of white ſand, which produce nothing but 
pines; in other places there are lands, where the 
oak and the wall nut- tree announce fertility, Theſe 
alternatives and variations are not obfervable in 
the inland parts; and the country every erg is 
agreeable and rich. >: 779% Ty 

ADMiraBLy adapted as s theſe ſpots are Th the 
purpoſes of agriculture, the province does not 
want others equally favourable _ the breeding of 

Vor. Te On U.. | Cattle. 
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-B 8 3 w” cattle. "Thouſands of horned cartle are bred br 
2 which go out in the morning without a herdſman 
do feed in the woods, and return home at night of 
I their own accord. Their hogs, which are ſuf. 
fered to fatten themſelves in the ſame manner, are 
ſtill more numerous and much better in their kind. 
But mutton degenerates here both in fleſh and 
= wool. --For this reaſon, it is leſs common. 
—_ - 1 In 1723; the whole colony conſiſted of no more. 
=: : than four thouſand white people, and thirty-two 
thouſand blacks. Its exports to other parts of 
1 America and to Europe did not exceed 4,950, 000 
livres *. Since that time it hath acquired a de- 
gree 'of ſplendour, Which! it owes charely; to che 
enjoyment. of liberty. | 
© SouTH CAROLINA, be it hath Jubrbaded in 
eſtabliſhing a conſiderable barter trade with the 
ſavages, hath gained a manufacture of linens by 
means of the French refugees, and invented a new 
kind of ſtuff by mixing the ſilk it produces with 
its wool; yet its progreſs is principally to be 
attributed to the produce of rice and indigo. 
Tae firſt of theſe articles was brought there by 
accident. A ſhip, on its return from India, ran 
aground on this coaſt, It was laden with rice, 
which, being thrown on ſhore by the waves, grew. 
| up. This unexpected good fortune led the colo- 
5 niſts to attempt the cultivation of a commodity, 4 
. Which the ſoil itſelf ſeemed to invite them to try. 
8 [= For a i long: time little Progreſs was made in it; 
I n becaae 
21 © ab as 29G 
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becauſe the coloniſts being obliged to ſend Wer 2895 OK 
crops to the mother country, from whence they —— 


were ſhidped again for Spain and Portugal, Where 
the conſumption was, ſold them at ſo low a price, 
that it ſcarce anſwered the expences of cultivation. 
Since 1730, when a more enlightened miniſtry 
gave them permiſſion to export and ſell their grain 
themſelves at foreign markets, an increaſe” of | pro- 
fit has produced an additional growth of the com- 
modity. The quantity is at preſent greatly aug- 
mented and may be ſtill increaſed ; but it is a 
queſtion whether this will always be for the advan- 
tage of the colony. Of all production rice is the 
moſt detrimental to the ſalubrity of the climate; 
at leaſt, it hath been eſteemed ſo in the M ilaneſe, 
where the peaſants on the rice- grounds are all ok 
them fallow complexioned and dropſical; as well 
as in France, where that article hath been totally 
prohibited. Egypt had, without doubt, its pre- 
cautions againſt the ill effects of a grain in other 
reſpects ſo nutritious. China mult, alſo have its 
preſervatives, which art provides againſt nature, 
whoſe favours are ſometimes attended with perni- 
nicious conſequences. Perhaps, alſo, under the 
torrid zone, where rice grows in the greateſt 
abundance, the heat, which makes it flouriſh in 
the midſt of water, quickly diſperſes the moiſt and 
noxious vapours, that exhale from the rice. fields. 
But if the cultivation of rice ſhould come to be 
neglected in Carolina, that of indigo win make 


ample amends for it. e 
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BOOK. Tus plant, which i is a native of adele was 
II rr 
Cane firſt: brought to perfection i in Mexico, and the Ca- 
ribbee iſlands. It was tried later and with leſs 
ſucceſs in South-Carolina. This principal ingre- 
dient in dying is there of ſo inferior a quality, 
that it is ſcarce ſold at half the price it bears in 
VV other places. Yet thoſe, who cultivate. i it, do not 
3 deſpair, in time, of ſupplanting both the Spa- 
niards and French at every market. The good- 
neſs of their climate, che extent of their lands, the 
plenty and cheapneſs of their proviſions, the op- 
portunities they have of ſupplying themſelves with 
utenſils, and of procuring ſlaves; every thing, in 
ſhort, flatters their expectation: | and che ne 
hopes have. always been entertained, by the inhabi 
tants of North-Carolina. 
Ir is well known that this country v was the fir 
on the continent of the new world, on which the 
Engliſh landed ; for here is the bay of  Roanoak, 
which Ralegh took poſſeſſion of in1585. A total 
| emigration, in a ſhort time, left it deſtitute of co- 
loniſts; nor did it begin to be repeopled, even 
ö when large ſettlements-- were eſtabliſned in the 
neighbouring countries. We cannot otherwiſe 
account for this deſertion, than from the obſtacles 
which trading veſſels had to encounter in this 
beautiful region. None of its rivers. are deep 
enough to admit ſhips of more than ſeventy or 
eeighty tons. Thoſe of greater burthen, are forced 
to anchor between the continent and ſome adj. 
cent iſlands. The tenders which are employed i in 
| | | lading 
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liding and unlading them avgment the expence BOOK 
and trouble both of their exports and imports. ——— 
PRO this circumſtance, probably, it was, that 
Nortt-Carcline was at firſt inhabited only by a ſet 
of miſerable men without name, laws, or profeſ. 
ſion. In proportion as the lands in the neigh... 
bouring colonies grew more ſcarce, thoſe, Who 
were not able to purchaſe them, betook them - 
ſelres to a country where they could get lands. 
without purchaſe. Refugees of other. kinds 
availed themſelves of the ſame reſource, Order 
and property became eſtabliſhed at the ſame time 3. 
and this colony, ' with fewer advantages than South- 
Carolina, obtained a greater number of European 
„ | = 
Taz firſt people, whom chance diſperſed along _ 
theſe ſavage coaſts, confined themſelves to the ii 
breeding *S cattle, and the cutting of wood, 
which were taken off their hands by the 2 
of New-England. In a ſhort time they contrived 
to make the pine tree produce them turpentine, 
tar, and pitch. For the turpentine they had no- 
thing to do but to make two ſlits about a foot in 
| Knglb, 5 in the trunk of the tree, at the bottom of 
which they placed veſſels to receive it. When | 
they wanted tar, they raiſed a circular platform of 
Potter's earth, on which they laid piles of pine- 
wood : to theſe they ſet fire and the reſin diſtilled 
from them into caſks placed underneath, The 
tar was converted into pitch, either in great iron | 
pots, in which they boiled it, or in pits formed of 
1 | potter's 
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T9 potter's earth, into which it was poured while in 
— a fluid ſtate. This labour, however, was not ſuf. 
ficient for the maintenance of the inhabitants: they 
then proceeded to grow corn; and for a long time 
were contented with maize, as their neighbours i in 
South-Carolina were obliged to be, where the 
Wheat being ſubject to milde w, and to exhauſt i = 
ſelf in ſtraw, never throve. But ſeveral experi- 
ments having proved to the North-Carolina inha- 
bitants that they were not liable to the ſame in- ; 
convenience, they ſucceeded ſo far in the cultiva- 
tion of that grain, that they were even able to 
2 ſupply a conſiderable exportation. Rice and in- 
digo have been but lately introduced into this 
province to join the harveſts of Africa and Aſia to 
thoſe of Europe. The cultivation of them. is but 
yet in its infancy. | 
THERE is ſcarce one twentieth part of the terri- 
tory of the two Carolina's.that is cleared; and, at 
this time, the only cultivated ſpots are thoſe, 
which are the moſt ſandy and the neareſt to the 
ſea. The reaſon, why the coloniſts. have not ſet- 
tled further back in the country is, that of ten na · 
vigable rivers, there is not one that will admit 
ſhipping higher than ſixty miles. This inconve- 
nience is not to be remedied but by making roads 
or canals; and works of that kind require ſo 
many hands, and ſo much expence and know- 
ledge, that the hopes of ſuch an Improvement are 
ſtill 955 diſtant. | * 
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1 of the colonies, howeyet, have rea. B 


fon fo complain of their lot. The impoſts, which 
are all levied. ON the expor tation and. importation 
of merchandiſe, do not exceed 135,020. livres *, 


The paper-currency of North - Carolina does not . 
amount to more than 1,125,000 livres Frag and 
that of South-Carolina, which is infinitely more 


wealthy, is only. 5,625,900 f. Neither of them 
are in debt to the mother country; and this ad- 
vantage, which is not common even in the Eng- 


liſh colonies, they derive from the great amount 
of their exportations to the neighbouring pro- 


vinces, to the Caribbee iſlands and to Europe. 
Ix 1754, there were exported from South Ca- 


. ſeven hundred and fifty- nine barrels of 


turpentine, two thouſand, nine hundred and forty- 
three of tar; five thouſand, eight hundred and 


lixty- nine of pitch or roſin; four hundred and ſix- 


teen barrels of beef; fifteen hundred and ſixty of 
pork ; ſixteen thouſand four hundred buſhels of 
Indian corn; and nine thouſand, : one hundred 


and fixty-two of peas; four thouſand, one hun- 


dred and eighty tanned hides, and twelve hundred 
in the hair; one million, one hundred and forty 
_ thouſand planks; two hundred and fix thouſand 
joilts ; and three hundred and eighty-five thouſand 
feet of timber; eight hundred and eighty- two 
hogſheads of wild deer - ſæins; one hundred and 


- * 
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four thouſand, ſix hundred and eighty-two barrels 
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BOOK of rice; and two hundred and fixteen thouſand, 
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War hundred and eighty- four pounds of indigo. 


Ix the ſame year North- Carolina exported ſixty- 
one thoufand, five hundred and twenty-eight bar- 
rels of tar; twelve thouſand and fifty five of. 


pitch; and ten thouſand, four hundred and twen- 
ty⸗ nine of turpentine; ſeven hundred and fixry-two | 


thouſand, three hundred and thirty planks ; and 


two thouſand fix hundred and forty ſeven feet of 1 


timber; ſixty - one thouſand, five hundred buſhels 


of wheat, and ten thouſand of peas; three thou- 
ſand, three hundred barrels of beef and pork ; one 
hundred hogſheads of tobacco ; ten thouſand hun- 
dred-weight of tanned hides, and thirty- thouſand 
ſkins of different kinds. | 

| In the above account, there is not a ſingle ar- 
ticle that has not been conſiderably increaſed ſince 
that time. Several of them have been doubled, 


and the moſt valuable of all, the Indigo, has in- 
creaſed to three times the quantity. 


Some productions of North-Carolina are ex- 
ported to Europe and the Caribbee iſlands, though 
there 1s no ſtaple town to receive them ; and that 
Edinton, the ancient capital of the province, as 
well as that which hath been built in lieu of it. 
upon the river Neus, can ſcarce be conſidered as 
ſmall villages. The largeſt and moſt valuable 
part of its exports is conveyed to Charles- town to N 
increaſe the riches of South Carolina. "2 

Tris town lies between the two navigable ri- 


vers, Eoqpor and _ ; ſurrounded by the moſt 


beautiful 


| 
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beautiful plantations of the olony, of which it is B OK 


the center and the capital. It is well built, inter A= 


ſected with ſeveral agreeable ſtreets, and its forti- 


fications art tolerably regular. The large fortunes 
that have been made there from the acceſſion and 


circulation of its trade, muſt neceſſarily have had 


ſome influence upon the manners of the people: 
of all-the towns in North America, it is the one 
in which the conveniencies of luxury are moſt to 


be met with. But the diſadvantage its road la- 
bours under, of not being able to admit ſhips of 


above two hundred tons, will make it loſe its pre- 
ſent ſplendour. It will be deferted for Port 


Royal, which admits veſſels of all kinds into its 
harbour, and in great numbers. A ſettlement has 
already been formed there, 'which is continually 


increaſing, and will moſt probably meet with the 
greateſt ſucceſs. Beſides the productions of North 
and South Carolina, that will naturally be ſent to 
its market, it will alſo receive thoſe of Georgia, 


a colony that has been lately eſtabliſhed near it. 


CaROLINA and Spaniſh Florida are ſeparated Founda- 


tion of 


from each other by a creat tract of land which ex- 
tends one hundred and twenty miles upon the ſea 


coaſt, and three hundred miles from thence to the 


Apalachian mountains, and whoſe boundaries to 


the north and ſouth are the rivers Savannah and 


Alatamaha. The Engliſn miniſtry had been long 
deſirous of erecting a colony on this tract of coun- 


try, that was conſidered as dependent upon Caro- 


lina, One of thoſe inſtances of benevolence, 


' 


which 


Georgia. 
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1. which liberty, the ſource of every patriotie vir tue, 


— renders more frequent in England than in any 
other country, ſerved to determine the views of 
government with regard to this place. A rich and 
humane citizen, at his death, left the whole of 
his eſtate to ſet at liberty ſuch inſolvent debtors as 
were detained in priſon by their creditors. Pru- 
dential reaſons of policy concurred in the perform- 
ance of this will dictated by humanity ; and the 
government gave orders, that ſuch unhappy pri- 
foners as were releaſed, ſhould. be tranſ planted into 
that deſert country, that was now intended to be 
peopled. It was named Goes in bara of ain | 
reigning ſovereign. 
 Tais inſtance of reſpect, the more od. 23 
it was not the effect of flattery; and the execution 
of a deſign of ſo much real advantage to the ſtate, 
were entirely the work of the nation. The parlia- 
ment added 223, ooo livres * to the eſtate left by 
the will of the citizen; and a voluntary ſubſcrip- 
tion produced a much more conſiderable ſum. Ge- 
1 neral. Oglethorpe, a man, who had diſtinguiſhed 
- himſelf in the houſe of Commons by his taſte for 
great deſigns, by his zeal for his country, and his 
paſſion for glory, was fixed upon to direct theſe 
public finances, and to carry into execution ſo ex- 
cellent a project. Deſirous of maintaining the re- 
putation he had acquired, he choſe to conduct 
himſelf the firſt coloniſts that were ſent to Geor- 
gia; where he arrived in January 1733, and fixed 
VJ 5 his 
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; wen; on a. ſpot ten miles diſtant from the B00 M: 
ſea, in an agreeable and fertile plain on the banks —— 
of the Savannah. This rifing ſettlement was call- 

ed Savannah from the name of the river; and in- 
conſiderable as it was in its infant ſtate, was, how- 
ever, to become the capital of a flouriſhing colo- 
ny. It conſiſted at firſt of no more than one hun- 
dred perſons, but before the end of the year the 
number was increaſed to 618 ; of whom 127 had 
emigrated at their own expence. Three hundred 
men, and 113 women, 102 lads, and 83 girls, 
formed the beginning of this new population, and 
the hopes of a numerous poſterity. . 

Tais ſettlement was increaſed in 1735 by the 
arrival of ſome Scotch highlanders. Their natio- 
nal courage induced them to accept an eſtabliſh Þ— 
ment offered them upon the borders of the Ala- 
tamaha, to defend the colony, if neceſſary, againſt 
the attacks of the neighbouring Spaniards. Here 
they built the towns of Darien and F rederica, and 
ſeveral of their countrymen came over to ſertle | 
+9098 them. Ne N N 
In the ſame year, a great number of proteſtants 5 

N out of Saltzburg by a fanatical prieſt, m- 

barked for Georgia to enjoy peace and liberty _ 


= of conſcience. - At' firſt they ſettled on a ſpot 

- juſt above that of the infant colony; but they — 
= afterwards choſe to be at a greater diſtance, and 
2d go as far down as the mouth of the Savannah, 

3 where they built a town called Ebenezer. 


Sour | 
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t Some Switzers followed the example of theſe 
wiſe Saltzburghers, though they had not, like them, 
© been perſecuted. They alſo ſettled on the banks 
of the Savannah ; but at the diſtance of four and 
thirty miles from the Germans. Their colony con- 
fiſting of a hundred habitations; was named Pu- 
ryſburgh, from Pury their founder, who having 
been at the expence of their ſettlement, was de- 
ſervedly choſen their chief, in reſimony of their 
jo to him. FI 
Ix theſe four or five colonies, ſome men were 
found more inclined to trade than agriculture. 
Theſe, therefore, ſeparated from the reſt in order 
to build the city Auguſta, two hundred and thirty- 
fix miles diſtant from the ocean. The goodneſs 
of the ſoil; though excellent in itſelf, was not the 
madotive of their fixing upon this ſituation ; but they 
Voere induced to it by the facility it afforded them of . 
carrying on the peltry trade with the ſavages. Their 
project was fo ſucceſsful, that as early as the year 
1739, fix hundred people were employed. in this 
commerce. The ſale of theſe ſkins was with much 
greater facility carried on, from the circumſtance 
of the Savannah admitting the largeſt ſhips to ſail 
8 5 it as far as the walls of Auguſta. 
Tux mother country ought, one would imagine, 
co have formed great expectations from a colony, 
where ſhe had ſent near five thouſand men, and 
laid out 1,485,000 livres“ excluſive of the volun- 
tary Conbutiehs that have been raiſed by zealous 
Patriots. | 
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patriots. But to her great ſupriſe, ſhe. 1 00K 


XVIII. 
information in 1741, that there remained ſcarce a2 


Y ſixth part of that numerous colony ſent to Geor- 


gia; who being now totally dilcouraged, ſeemed 
only deſirous to ix in a more favourable ſituation. 


The reaſons of theſe calamities were inquired; into 


and diſcovered. 


THis colony, even in its infancy, brought with Impedi- 


ments that 
it the ſeeds of its decay. The government, to- have pre- 


gether with the property of Georgia, had been vented the 


progreſs of 
ceded to individuals. The example. of Carolina Georgia. 


ought to have, prevented: this imprudent ſcheme; 


but nations any more than individuals do not learn 
inſtruction from their paſt miſconduct. An en- 


| lightened government, though checked by the 


Ne eye of the people, is not always able to 
guard againſt every miſuſe of its confidence. The 


Engliſh miniſtry, though zealouſly attached to the 


common welfare, ſacrificed the public intereſt « to 


the rapacious views of intereſted individuals. 


Tus firſt uſe that the proprietors of — 
made of the unlimited power they were inveſted 


with, was to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of legiſlation, that 


made them entirely maſters not only of the police, 


| Juſtice and finances of the country, but even of 


the lives and eſtates of its inhabitants.“ Eyery 


ſpecies of right was withdrawn from the people, 


who are the r ol poſſeſſors of them all. Obe. 
dience was required of the people, though con- 


trary to their e and knowledges and it was 


con- 


yp and their Fate, + 
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conſidered a 25 in other +: as' their du | 


As great inconveniences had an found to ariſe | 
in other colonies from large poſſeſſions, it was 
thought proper in Georgia to allow each family 
only fifty acres of land; whieh they were nor per. 
mitted to mortgage, or even to diſpoſe of by will 
to their female iſſue. This laſt regulation of mak- 
| ing only the male iſſue capable of inheritance, was 
oon aboliſhed ; but there ſtill remained too many 

_ obſtacles to excite a- ſpirit of emulation. It ſel- 
dom happens, that a man re ſolves to leave his 
country but upon the proſpect of ſome great ad- 
vantage that works ſtrongly upon his imagination. 
All limits, therefore, preſcribed to his induſtry, 


are ſo many checks which prevent him from en · 


gaging in any project. The boundaries aſſigned 
to every Plantation muſt neceſſarily have produced 
this bad effect. Several other errors ſtill affected 
the original plan of this 1 and — 
its increaſe. 

Tux taxes impoſed upon the moſt fertile of the 
Engliſh colonies, are very inconſiderable, and even | 
theſe are not levied till the ſettlements have ac- 
quired ſome degree of vigour and proſperity. From 
its infant ſtate, Georgia had been ſubjected to the 
fines of a feudal' government, with which it had 
been as it were fettered. The revenues raiſed by 
this kind of ſervice increaſed. prodigiouſly, in pro- 
portion as the colony extended itſelf. The foun- 


f gers of it, blinded by : a ſpirit of avidity, did not 
| ; perceive 
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trade of a populous and flouriſhing province, would 


much ſooner enrich them than the largeſt fines laid 
upon a barren and uncultivated country. i 

To this ſpecies of oppreſſion was added another, 
which however incredible it may appear, might 


ariſe from a ſpirit of benevolence. The planters 


of Georgia were not allowed the uſe of ſlaves. Ca- 
rolina and ſome other colonies having been eſta- 
bliſhed without their aſſiſtance, it was though 


that a country deſtined to be the bulwark of thoſe 


American poſſeſſions, ought not to be peopled by 


a ſet of ſlaves, who could not be in the leaſt in- 


tereſted in the defence of their oppreſſors. But 
it was not at the ſame time foreſeen, that coloniſts, 


who were leſs favoured by the mother country, 
than their neighbours, who were ſituated in a 
country leſs ſuſceptible of tillage and in a hotter 
climate, would want ſtrength and ſpirit to under- 


ag a cultivation 3 F n en 
Taz indolence which ſo many obſtacles gave 


riſe to, found a further excuſe, in another prohi- 


bition that had been impoſed. The diſturbances 
produced by the uſe of ſpirituous liquors over all 
the continent of North America, induced the 
founders of Georgia to forbid the importation of 
rum. This prohibition, though well intended, 
deprived the coloniſts of the only liquor that could 


correct the bad qualities of the waters of the coun- 
try, which were generally unwholeſome; and of 
„ LD the 
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ſtrength and ſpirits that muſt be the conſequence 
"1 of! inceſſant labour. Beſides this | it prevented their 
commerce with the Antilles, as they could not go 
thither to barter their wood, corn and cattle that 
_ ought to have been their moſt valuable commodi- 
ties, in return for the rum of thoſe iſlands, ee 
Tax mother country, at length, perceived how 
much theſe defects in the political regulations and | 
| inſtitutions had prevented the increaſe of the colo- 
ny, and freed them from the reſtraints they, had 
before been clogged with. The, government in 
Georgia was ſettled upon the ſame plan as that 
which had rendered Carolina ſo flouriſhing; and 
inſtead of being dependent on a fey individuals, , 


became one of the national poſſeſſions, 3 


Tunovon this colony has not ſo extenſire a terri- 
tory, ſo temperate a climate, nor ſo fertile a ſoil 
as the neighbouring province, , and though it can 
never be ſo flouriſhing as Carolina, notwithſtand- 
ing it cultivates rice, indigo, and almoſt. all the 
fame productions, yet it will become advantage- 
ous to the mother country, when che apprehenſi. 
ons ariſing from the tyranny of its government 
Which have with reaſon prevented people from 
ſettling there, are removed. It will, one day no. 
longer be aſſerted, that Georgia is the leaſt popu- 
lous of all the Engliſh, colonies upon the continent, 
4 notwitſtanding the ſuccours government has ſo am- 
Ply! beſtowed | upon it. All, theſs 0 will 
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ceſſarily influence the proſperity of Georgia, ond Conn. | 


which claims our attention from ſtill more impor- 


tant reaſons. | 
Unver the name of Florida the ambition of Hiſtory of 


Spain comprehended all that tra& of land in Ame- 9 


| rica, which extends from Mexico to the northern — g 


regions. But fortune, which ſports with the va- 5 ; 


nity of nations, has long ſince confined this vague 
deſcription to the peninſula formed by the ſea on the 
co of Bahama, between Georgia end Louiſi- 
The Spaniards, who had often contented - 
cheraſeves with preventing the population of a 
country they could not inhabit, were deſirous in 
1565 of ſettling on this ſpot, after having driven 
the French from it, who had begun the year be- 
fore to form a ſmall eſtabliſhment there. 
Tux moſt eaſterly ſettlement in this colony was 
known by the name of San Mattheo. The con- 
querors would have abandoned it, notwithſtanding 
it was ſituated on a navigable river at two leagues 
diſtance from the ſea, on an agreeable and fertile 
foil, had they not diſcovered the ſaſſafras upon it. 
Tais tree, a native of America, is of a better 
kind in Florida than in any other part of that con- 
tinent. It grows equally on the borders of the ſea 
and vpon the mountains; but always in a ſoil that 
is neither too dry, nor too damp. It is ſtraight 
and lofty like the fir-· tree, it has no branches, and 
its top is formed ſome what in the ſhape of a cup. 
It is an ever. green, and 1 its leaves reſemble thoſe of 
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in infuſion as the mullein and tea. Its root, 
„ which is well known in trade," being very ſetvi- 
ceable in medicine, ought to be ſpungy, light, of 
a a oftyiſh colour; of a ſharp, ſweetifh and aro- 
matic taſte; and ſhould have the ſmell of the fen- 
nel and anife; Theſe qualities give it the virtue of 
promoting perſpiration, reſolving thick and vil. 
| cous humours, and relieving palſies and catarrhs, 
=: It was formerly much uſed in venereal com- | 
= plainrs. _ e 
==. | Tut firſt Se who ſettled there, would, 
| probably, have fallen a facrifice to this kt 
_ diſorder, without the aſſiſtance of this powerful re. 

medy ; they would, at leaſt, not have recovered 

- From thoſe dangerous fevers they were generally 
ſubject to at San Mattheo; either in conſequence 
| of the food of the country, or the badneſs of the 
$3 Vaters. But the ſavages taught them, that by 
| drinking in a morning faſting, and at theif meals, 


Y 


might certainly depend upon a ſpeedy recovery. 
The experiment, upon trial, proved ſucceſsful. 
But ſtill the village never emerged from the ob- 
ſcurity and diſtreſs which were, "pht6ubrealy; the 
natural and inſurmountable OVEN UNE attended the 
conquerors. of the new-world, OD 
15 AxorRER eſtabliſhment was formed upon the 
fame coaſt, at fifteen leagues diſtance from San 
Nlatthec, known by the name of St. Auguſtine. 


The Englith arracked iin . but N obliged 
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ro deſiſt their attempts. Some Scotch High N 
landers, in endeavouring to cover the retreat of — 
the affailants; were repulſed and flain. A ſer- 
geant, who fougtit among the Spaniards, was 
ſpared by the Indian ſavages, only that he might 
be referyed to undergo thoſe torments which they 
inflict upon their priſoners. This man, it is ſaid, 
on ſeeing the horrid tortures that awaited him, 
addreſſed the die multitude in the fol- 
lowing manner: 
« HEROES and patriarchs of the 1 1 
« you were not the enemies that I ſought for; but 
« you have at laſt been the conquerors. The 
* chance of war has thrown me in your power. 
Make what uſe you pleaſe of the right of con- 
* queſt, This is a right I do not call in queſ- 
tion. But as it is cuſtomary in my country to 
offer a ranſom for one s life, liſten to a e 
« not unworthy your notice. | | 
* Know then, valiant Americans, that! in the 
„ country of which I am a native, there are ſome 
men who poſſeſs a ſuperior knowledge of the 
« ſecrets of nature. One of thoſe ſages connected 
to me by the ties of kindred, imparted to me, 
„hen I became a ſoldier, a charm to make me 
* invulnerable. You mult have obſerved how 1 
have eſcaped all your darts. Without ſuch a 
_* charm would it have been poſſible for me to 
have ſurvived all the mortal blows vou have 
aimed at me? For I appeal to your own valour, 


_ * to teſtify that mine has ſufficiently exerted it- 
"Rs elf, 
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5 * 9 T3 & felf, and has not avoided- any danger. 1. Life 1 i 
not ſo much the object of my reqbeff, a8 the | 


* of. ſo much conſequence to your ſafety, and of 
N rendering the moſt valiant nation upon the 


| courſe, which was flattering both to their warlike 


priſoner's s arms. The highlander begged that they 
at the ſame time laying bare his neck, after having 


"countenance. * Obſerve now, O valiant Indians, 
* an inconteſtable proof of my honeſty. Thou 
« warrior, who now holdeſt my keen cutting wea- 
<c pon, do thou now ſtrike with all thy ſtrength : 
ce far from being able to ſever my head from my 
ee body, thou wilt not even wound the ſkin of 55 
W neck.“ 8 


| th” aiming the moſt violent blow, ſtrück off 


Yiewing t the bloody corpſe” of tke ſtranger; and 
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«<< glory of having communicated to you a: fecter 


4 earth, invincible. Suffer me only to have one 
4 of 1 my hands at liberty, in order to perform the 
* ceremonies of inchantment, of which 1 willn now 


<< make trial on myſelf before you.” | 
Tux Indians liſtened with eagerneſs to A N | 


character, and their turn for the marvellous, 
After a ſhort conſultation, they untied one'of the 


would put his broad ſword into the hands of the 
"moſt expert and ſtouteſt man among them; and 


rubbed it, and muttering ſome words accompaniel 
with magic ſigns, he cried aloud with a cheatful 


„„ 


Hr bad tarcely pole theſe words, whe the 


the head of the ſergeant, to the diſtance of twenty 
feet. The ſavages aſtoniſhed, ſtood: motionleſs, 
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then turned their eyes upon one another, as if to B 918 
reproach each other with their blind credulity. 82 
But admiring the artifice the priſoner had made 
uſe-of to avoid the torture by haſtening his death, 
they beſtowed on his body the funeral honours, of 
their country. If this fact, the date of which is 
too recent to admit of credit, has not all the 
marks of authenticity It ſhould have, it will only, 
be one falſchood more to be added to joe ES | 
of travellers. = 
Tus Spaniards, who in 0 5 progreſs 
through America, were more employed in de- 
ſtroying the inhabitants, than in erecting build- 
ings, had formed only thoſe two ſettlements we 
have taken notice of at the mouth of the channel 
of Bahama. At fourſcore leagues diſtance from 
7 St. Augoſtine, upon the entrance of the gulph of 
Mexico, they had raiſed that of St. Mark, at the 


( 


— 


— 
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1 mouth of the river Apalache. But this, ſituation, 

i well adapted to maintain a communication, be- 

; tween the two. continents of the new world, had 

. already loſt all the little conſequence it had at firſt 

1 obtained, when the Engliſh ſettled at Carolina i in 

5 1704, and entirely deſtroyed it. | 

4 Ar the diſtance: of thirty leagues abe was 

15 2 colony, known by the name of St. Joſeph, 

1 but of leſs conſequence than that of St. Mark. ; 
7 Situated on a flat coaſt, expoſed o every wind, 5 1 
1 and on a barren ſoil and an uncultivated country; TE 
5 it was the laſt place where one might. pelt - "ts 


| | meet with inhabitants. But avarice being fre- „ 


NEW ; . X . quently 
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BOOK quently a dupe to ignorance, ſome Spaniards fee 


e there. 
 Tnross Spaniards who had Kink an eſtabli 


ment at the bay of Penſacola upon the borders of 
Louiſiana, were at leaſt happier in their choice of 
ſituation. The ſoil was ſuſceptible of culture; 
and there was a road which had it been a little 
deeper at its entrance, might have been thought a 

good one, if the beſt ſhips that W chere __ 
not ſoon been worm-eaten. 

'Taxsz five colonies, ſcattered over W fu. . 
ficient to have formed a great kingdom, did not 
contain more than three thouſand inhabitants ſur- 
paſſing each other in floth and poverty. They 

. were all ſupported by the produce of their cattle. 
The hides they fold at the Havannah, and the 
| Proviſions with which they ſerved their garriſon, 
5 whoſe pay amounted to 750,000 livres * enabled 
them to purchaſe. cloths and every article which 
their ſoil did not ſupply. Notwithſtanding the - 
miſerable ſtate in which they had been left by the 
mother country, the greateſt part of them choſe to 
go to Cuba, when Florida was ceded to England 
by the treaty of 1763. This acquiſition, there- 
fore, was no more than a deſert, yet ſtill it was 
ſome advantage to have got rid of a number of 
Td lazy, indolent and diſaffected inhabitants. 
GREAT Britain was pleaſed with the proſpect 
of peopling a vaſt province, whoſe limits have 


been e even to dhe nne wth the ceſ- 
ſios 
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fon France has made of part of Louiſiana, The. BOOK 
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better to accompliſh her deſign, ſhe has 1 1, — 
it into two governments, under the names of Laſt 3 


and Welt, eg 
THE Engliſh, had long bern defirous of ſta. 


bliſhing themſelves in that part of the continent, 
in order to open a free communication with the 
wealthieſt colonies of Spain. At firſt they had no 
other view except the profits arifing from a con- 
traband trade. But an advantage ſo precarious 
and momentary, was not an object of ſufficient 
importance, nor any way ſuitable to the ambition 
of a great power. Cultivation alone can render 
the conqueſts of an induſtrious people flouriſhing. 
Senſible of this the Engliſh g give every encourage - 
ment to promote agriculture in the fineſt part of 
their dominions. In one year, 1769, the parlia- 
ment yoted no leſs than 205,875 livres“ for the 
two Floridas. Here, at leaſt, the mother for 
ſome time adminiſters nouriſhment to her new- 
born children; whereas, in other nations, the go- 
vernment ſucks and exhauſts at the ſame dme the 
milk of the mother country and the blood of che 


colonies. 

Ix is not eaſy to i OG AY to what Toa 9 By what 
ſplendour this indulgence with time and good ma- England 
nagement may raiſe the Floridas. Appearances, oy y render 
however, are highly promiſing. The air is uſeful to 
healthy, and the foil fit for every kind of grain, wh 
The Kir trials of rice, cotton, and indigo, were 
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| —loniſts, was greatly increaſed by. i It, < They pour in 


from the neighbouring provinces, the mother 
country, and all the proteſtant dominions in Eu- 


rope. How greatly might this population be in- 
creaſed, if the ſovereigns of North America would 


; depart from the maxims they have uniformly pur. 


ſued, and would condeſcend to intermarriages 
with Indian families And for what reaſon ſhould 
this method of civilzing the ſavage tribes, which 
has been ſo ſucceſsfully employed by the moſt en- 
lightened politicians, be rejected by a free Rn 
who from their principles muſt admit a greater 
equality than other nations? Would they then be 
fill reduced to the cruel alternative of ſeeing their 


crops burned, and their labourers maſſacred, or 


of perſecuting without intermiſſion, and extermi- 
nating without pity, thoſe. wandering: bands of 


natives? Surely a generous nation, which has 


made ſuch great and ſuch continued efforts to 
reign without a rival over this vaſt tract of the 
new. world, ſhould prefer to ſanguinary and inglo- 
rious hoſtilities, a humane and infallible method of 
difarming the only enemy that remains to. diſturb 
her tranquillity ! | , COL RY 

Tux Engliſh fatter 1 ot 3 


415 aſſiſtance of theſe: alliances they ſhall ſoon be 


freed from the little interruption that remains. It 
is the fate of ſavage nations, ſay they, to waſte 
away in proportion as the people of civilized ſtates 
Wire to tele among chem. 5 Unable to ſubmit to 
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the labour of cultivation, and Ang of their BOOK 
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uſual ſubſiſtence from the chace, they are reduce. 


to the neceſſity of abandoning all thoſe tracts of 
lands which induſtry and activity have undertaken” 
to clear. This is actually the caſe with all tlie 
natives bordering on the European ſettlements. 
They keep daily retiring further into the woods; 
they fall back upon the Afﬀenipouals and Hud- 
ſon's bay, where they muſt neceſſarily" encroach 
upon each other, and in a ort time FIRE args 


for want of ſubſiſtence. - 
Bur before this wow deſtruction is bens 


about, events of a very ſerious nature may occur. 


We have not yet forgotten the generous Pondiack. 
That formidable warriour had broke with the 


Engliſh in 1762. Major Roberts, Who was em- 


ployed to reconcile him, ſent him a preſent o £ 
brandy.” Some Iroquois, who were ſtanding round 


their chief, ſhuddered at the fight of this liquor. 
Not doubting that it was poifoned, they inſiſted 


that he ſhould not accept ſo ſuſpicious a preſent. 
How can it be, ſaid their leader, that a man, who 
knows my efteem for him, and the fignal ſervices I 
bade done him, ſhould entertain a thought of taking 
away my life ? Saying this, he received and drank 
the brandy with a confidence 8 ce t that of the 
moſt renowned hero of antiquity. 
Br many inſtances of magnanimity ſimilar to 


13 


this, the eyes of the ſavage nations had all been 


fixed upon Pondiack. His deſign was to ufite 
5 them in a body for the defence or their lands and 


0 0 | | | independ- 
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| BO, Of independence. Seyeral unforti nate ory 


— concurred to defeat this grand project; but! it may 
be reſumed, andiit is not impoſſible. that it may 
ſucceed. Should this be the caſe, the Engliſh will. 
be under a neceſſity of protecting their frontier 
againſt an enemy, that hath none of thoſe expen. 
ces to ſuſtain or evils to dread, which: war brings 
with it among civilized nations; and will find the 
advantages they have promiſed themſelves from 
conqueſts made at the expence of ſo much trea- 
ſure and ſo much blood, conſiderably ende 
3 leaft, if not intirely loſt. 
Extent of THE two Floridas, part of 1 and: all 


the Britiſh 
ae at + Canada, obtained at the ſame ra, either by con- 


enen queſt or treaty, have rendered the Engliſh maſters 
18 of all that ſpace, which extends from the river St. 
Lawrence to the Mliſſiſippi; ſo that without rec I 

koning Hudſon's bay, Newfoundland, and the 
Other iſlands of North-America, they are in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the moſt extenſive empire that ever was 
formed upon the face of the globe. This vaſt ter- 
ritory-1s divided from north to ſouth by a chain of 
high mountains, which alternately receding from 
and approaching the coaſt, leave between them 
and the ocean a rich tract of land of a hundred 
and fifty, two hundred, and ſometimes three bun- 
dred miles in breadth. Beyond the Apalachian 
mountains is an immenſe deſert, into which ſome 
travellers have ventured as far as eight hundred 
leagues without finding an end to it. It is ſuppoſ- 
ed that the rivers at the extremity of theſe uncul- 
| tivated 
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_ tivated regions have a communication with! the 


tute of probability, ſhould be confirmed by expe- 
rience, England would unite in her colonies all the 


branches of communication and commerce of the 


world. As her territories extend from one Ame- 
rican ſea to the other, ſhe may be ſaid to join the 
four quarters of the world. From all her Euro- 
pean ports, from all her African ſettlements, ſhe 
freights and ſends out ſhips to the new world, 
From her maritime ſettlements in the eaſt ſne would 


J Fl 


0 0 K 
South-ſea. If this conjecture, which is not deſti- — 


have a direct channel to the Weſt Indies by the 


Pacific ocean. She would diſcover thoſe ſlips of 
land or branches of the ſea, the iſthmus of the 
ſtreight, which lies between the northern extremi- 
ties of Aſia and America. By the vaſt extent of 
her colonies ſhe would have in her own power all 
the avenues of trade, and would ſecure all the ad- 


vantages of it by her numerous fleets. Perhaps, 


by having the empire of all the ſeas ſhe might aſ- 
pire to the ſupremacy of both worlds. But it is 
not in the deſtiny of any ſingle nation to attain to 
ſuch a pitch of greatneſs. Is then extent of domi- 
nion ſo flattering an object, when conqueſts are 
made only to be loft again? Let the Romans 
ſpeak | Does it conſtitute power, to poſſeſs ſuch a 
ſhare of the globe, that ſome part ſhall always be 
enlightened by the rays of the ſun, if while we 
reign in one world we are to languiſh in obſcurity 
la the other? Let the Spaniards anſwer! 


Tur 
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29. OK. Tax Engliſh will be bappy, if hey 5 
i the means of culture and navigation, an em 
pire, which muſt ever be found too extenſive; # 
when it cannot be maintained without bloodſhed: 
But as this is che price, which ambition muſt al. 
ways pay for the ſucceſs of its enterpriſes, it is by 
commerce alone that conqueſts can become valu- 
able to a maritime power. Never did war pro- 
cure for any conqueror a territory more improve · 
E human induſtry than that of the northern 
FR continent of America. Although the land in ge: 
 .  _  neral is ſo low near the ſea, that in many parts it 
=. | Is is ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from the top of the main. | 
maſt, even after anchoring in fourteen fathom, yet 
the coaſt is very eaſy of acceſs, becauſe the depth | 
_ diminiſhes inſenſibly as you advance. From this 
circumſtance it is eaſy to determine exactly by the 
line the diſtance of the main land. Beſides this, 
the mariner has another ſign, which! is the appear- 
ance of trees, that, ſeeming to riſe out of the ſea, | 
form an enchanting object to his view upon a 
3 ſhore, which. preſents roads and harbours. without 
number forthe reception and preſervation of ſhip: 
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Tur productions of ah 50 ak in | great | 

[BLM from a. ſoil newly. cleared; but on the 

| other hand they are a longꝭ t time before they come 

to maturity. Many plants: are even ſo late 1 in flows, £1 "4 

. er, that the winter prevents their ripening 5: Pls, | 

on our continent, both the fruit and- the ſerch, of 
chem are re in a ks f e latitude, " 
5 1 What 1 
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What dan be the cauſe of this plutiibingindes? "EE 


. and fiſhery, left their lands totally uneultivated. 
T be whole country was covered with woods and 


thickets. Under the ſhade of theſe foreſts grew 
a multitude of plants. The leaves, which fell 


every winter from the trees, formed a bed three 


or four inches thick. Before the damps had quite 


rotted this ſpecies of manure, the ſummer came 
on; and nature, left entirely to herſelf, continued 
heaping inceſſantly upon each other theſe effects 
of her fertility. The plants buried under wet 


leaves, through which they with difficulty made 


| their way in a long courſe of time, became ac- 
cuſtomed to a long vegetation. The force of cul- 


ture has not yet been able to ſubdue the habit fixed 


and confirmed by ages, nor have the diſpoſicions 


of nature given way to the influence of art. But 


this climate ſo long unknown or neglected by 
mankind, preſents them with advantages, which 


ſupply the defects and III COFANEneeR of chat 


omiſſion. 


28 produces almoſt al the trees that are nat ives Ir teen pos 


cnliar to 


of our climate. It has alſo others peculiar to it: North 
ſelf; among which are the ſugar maple, and hg e 


candleburry myrtle. The candleburry myrtle 1 is a 


ſhurb which delights in a moiſt ſoil, and is, there: 
fore, ſeldom and at. any diſtance from the ſea.” 

Its ſeeds are covered with a white powder,” which”. 

books like flour. When they are e gathered towards 


— 1 7 
- the 
A © 
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fore the arrival of the Europeans, the North Ame 
ricans, living upon the produce of their hunting 
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'B 2 0 0X the end of autumn, and put into boiling water, 
there riſes a viſcous body, which ſwims at the top, 
and is ſkimmed off. As ſoon as this is come to a 
conſiſtence, it is commonly of a dirty green co- 
lour. To purify it, it is boiled a ſecond time, 
when it becomes tranſparent ne r an _ 
able green colour. 

Tmzrs ſubſtance, which in vr and coins 
is a medium between tallow and wax, ſupplied 
the place of both to the firſt Europeans that land- 

ed in this country. The dearneſs of it has occaſi- 
oned it to be leſs uſed, in proportion as the num- 
ber of domeſtic animals hath increaſed. Never. 

theleſs as it burns flower than tallow, is leſs ſub- 

Jett to melt, and has not that diſagreeable ſmell, 

it is ill preferred, wherever it can be procured at 
a moderate price. The property of giving light 

is, of all its uſes; the leaſt valuable. It ſerves to 

make excellent ſoap and plaiſters for wounds: it 

is even employed for the purpoſe of ſealing letters. 

: The ſugar maple merits no leſs attention than the 

| candleburry myrtle, as Fay be eonceived from ts 

name. | 

Txrs tree, whole odors is to gouriſh by the ide 

of ſtreams, or in marſhy places, grows to the 
height of an oak. In the month of March, an 
inciſion of the depth of three or four inches is made 
in the lower part of the trunk. A pipe is put into 
the orifice,” through which the juice, that flows 
255 it, is conveyed into a veſſel placed to receive 


The 3 trees are ſo og of this liquor, that 
6 - 
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BOOK 
in half an hour they will fill a quart bottle. The OOF 


old ones afford leſs, but of much better quality. No — ů 
more than one inciſion or two at moſt can be made 
without draining and weakening the tree. N 
or four pipes are applied, it foon URg, =: OL. 
Tux ſap of this tree has naturally the flavour 
of honey. To reduce it to ſugar, it is evaporated 
by fire, till it has acquired the conſiſtence of a 
thick ſyrup. It is then poured into moulds of 
earthen ware or bark of the birch- tree. The ſy- 
rup hardens as it cools, and becomes a red kind of 
ſogar, almoſt tranſparent, and pleaſant enough to 
the taſte. To give it a whiteneſs, flour is ſome- 
times mixed up with ir in the making; but this 
ingredient always changes the flavour of it. This 
kind of ſugar is uſed "for the. ſame purpoſes, : as 
that which is made from canes ; but eighteen or 
twenty pounds of j juice go to the making of one 
pound 1 fugar, ſo that it can be of no great uſe in 
trade. 5 
Auipsr the multirude of birds which inhabit Birds pe- 
the foreſts of North America, there is one ex- dg e 
tremely fingular in its kind; this is the humming America. 
bird, a ſpecies of which, on account of its {mall 
neſs, is called Poiſeau mouche, or the fly bird. Its 
beak is long and pointed like a needle; and its 
claws are not thicker than a common pin. Upon 
its head it has a black tuft of incomparable beauty. 
Its breaſt is of a roſe colour, and its belly white as 
milk. The back, wings and tail are grey, Ber- 
| dered with filver,” and fireaked with the brighreft 
gold. 


\ 
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gold. The down, which covers all the plumage 


IF. on this little bird, gives it ſo delicate a caſt, that 


it reſembles a velvet flowe ry "only Oy fadeson 


the flighteſt touch. - | 
Tus ſpring is the only alen for this charming 


bird. Its nelt; perched en the middle of a bough, 


is covered on the outſide with a grey and greeniſh 


moſs, and on the inſide lined with a very ſoft down 
gathered from yellow flowers. This neſt is half 


an inch in depth, and about an inch in diameter. 
There are never found more than two eggs in it 
about the ſize of the ſmalleſt peas. Many at. 
tempts have been made to rear the young ones; but 
they have never lived more than che weeles or 2 
month at moſt. . e, 
Tux humming bird lives entirely on A joe 
of flowers, fluttering from one to' another, like 
the bees. Sometimes it buries itſelf in the calix of 
the largeft flowers. Its flight produces a buzzing 
noiſe like that of a ſpinning-wheel. When tired, 


it lights upon the neareſt tree or ſtake; wen a fer 


minutes, and flies again to the flowers. 
ſtanding i its weakneſs, it does not appear ad} 


but will ſuffer a man to e within Ai or 3 


ten feet of it. 


Wuo could i imagine, that fo dimigutive an ani- 


mal could be malicious, paſſionate and quarrel- 


ſome ?. Theſe birds are often ſeen fighting together 
with great fury and obſtinacy. The ſtrokes they 


give with their beak are ſo ſudden and ſo quick, 


Mat they are not diſtinguiſhable by. the eye. Their 
wings 


) 


— 
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wings. move with ſuch agility, that they ſeem. not B O O E 

to move at all. They are more heard than ſeen: xVIII. 

- and their noiſe reſembles that of a ſparrow... Ie. 
Tusk little birds are all impatience. When 5 

hey come near a flower, if they find it faded and 

withered, they tear all the leaves aſunder. The 

precipitation with which they peck it, betrays, as 

it is ſaid, the rage with which they are animated. 

Towards the end of the ſummer, thouſands of 

flowers may be ſeen ſtript of all their leaves by the 

fury of the humming birds. It may be doubted, 

however, whether this mark of reſentment is not 

rather an effect of hunger than of an . 

deſtructive inſtinct. N 
Non Ann formerly was And by i in- 

ſects. As the air was not then purified, the ground 

cleared, the woods cut down, nor the waters drain- 

ed off, theſe little animals deſtroyed without oppo. 

firion all the productions of nature. None of them 

was uſeful to mankind. There is only one at pre- 

ſent which is the bee: but this is ſuppoſed to have 

been carried on from the old to the new world. 

The ſavages call it, the Engliſh fly; and it is only. 

found near the coaſts. Theſe circumſtances an- 

nounce it to be of foreign original. The bees fly. 

in numerous ſwarms through the foreſts of the new 

world. Their numbers are continually increaſing, 

and their honey, which is converted to ſeveral 

* ee muy perſons with food. 3 
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BOOK TX bee is not the only preſent which Europe 
XVIII. has had it in her power to make to America. 
Iz She has enriched her alſo with a breed of domeſtic 


liſh" Kigply animals, for the ſavages had none. America had 
=» pon ip not yet aſſociated bealts with men in the labours of 


win e cultivation, when the Europeans carried over thi- 
meſtic ani- 

mals, ther in their ſhips ſeveral of our ſpecies of do- 
meſtic animals. They have multiplied. there pro- 
digioully ; ; but all of them, excepting the hog, 
whoſe whole merit conſiſts in fattening himſelf, 
have loſt much of that ſtrength and ſize which 
they enjoyed i in thoſe countries from whence they 
were brought. The oxen, horſes, and ſheep have 
degenerated in the northern colonies of England, 
though. the particular kinds of each had, been 

choſen with great precaution. _ 
— Wirnour doubt, it is the climate, the nature 
| of the air and the ſoil. which has prevented the 
ſucceſs of their tranſplantation, . Theſe animals, 
as well as the men, were at firſt attacked by epi - 
demical diſorders. If the contagian did not, as in 
the men, affect the principles of generation in 
F them, ſeveral ſpecies of them at leaſt were with 
much difficulty reproduced. Each generation fell 
ſhort of the laſt; and as it happens to American 
Plants i in Europe, European cattle continually de- 
generated in America. Such is the law of cli - 
mates, which wills every: people, every animal 
and vegetable ſpecies to grow and flouriſh in its 
native foil. The love of their native ſoil ſeems an 


- Seo} <1 5 | „ | . ordinance 
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the deſire of preſerving their exiſtence. 
Var there are certain correſpondences of cli- © 


againſt tranſporting animals and plants. When 
the Engliſh firſt landed on the North American g 


ſolate regions had ſcarcely arrived at the cultiva- 
tion of a ſmall quantity of maize. This ſpecies of 
corn, unknown at that time in Europe, was the 
only one known in the new world. The culture 
of it was by no means difficult. The ſavages con- 
tented themſelves with taking off the turf, making 
a few holes in the ground with a ſtick, and throw- 
ing into each of them a ſingle grain, which pro- 
duced two hundred and fifty or three hundred. 
The method of preparing it for food was not more 
complicated. They pounded it in a wooden or 
ſtone mortar, and made it into a paſte, which they 
baked under embers. They often ate it boiled or 
toaſted merely upon the coals. 

Tur maize has many advantages. Its leaves 
are uſeful in feeding cattle; a circumſtance of 
great moment where there are very few meadows. 
A hungry, light, ſandy ſoil agrees beſt with this 
plant. The ſeed may be frozen in the ſpring two 
or three times without impairing the harveſt. In 
ſhort 1 It is of all plants the one that is leaſt inmured 
| by the exceſs of drought or moiſture. © 
Tusk cauſes, Which introduced the cultivation 
of it in that part of the world, induced the Eng- 
„ - liſh 


ordinance of nature preſcribed to all beings, like Bo 0 K 


niet” 
mate, which form exceptions to the general rule g grain is 


continent, the wandering' inhabitants of thoſe de- Engliſh, 
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B Oo K liſn to preſerve and even promote it in their ſet- 
XVIII. tlements. They ſold it to Portugal, to South 
America, and the ſugar iſlands, and had ſufficient 

for their own. uſe. They did not, however, ne- 
glect to enrich their plantations with European 

grains, all of which ſucceeded, though not fo per- 
fectly as in their native ſoil. With the ſuperfluity 
of their harveſts, the produce of their herds, and 
the clearing of the foreſts, the coloniſts formed a 
trade with all the wealthieſt and moſt Fro 
Provinces of the new world. ; 

Tu mother country, finding that her northern 

colonies had ſupplanted her in her trade with 
South America, and fearing that they would ſoon. 
become her rivals even in Europe at all the mar- 
kets for ſalt and corn, endeavoured to divert their 

Induſtry to objects that might be more uſeful to 

| her. She wanted neither motives nor means to 
bring about this purpoſe, and had ſoon . 
tunity to carry it into execution. 

The Eng- | TRE greateſt part of the pitch and tar che Sing: 
liſh find liſn wanted for their fleet, uſed to be furniſhed by 


the neceſh- 
ty of hay- Sweden. In 1703, that ſtate was ſo blind to its 


wb true intereſt, as to lay this important branch of 

- pn commerce under the reſtrictions of an excluſive 
patent. The firſt effect of this monopoly was a 
ſudden and unnatural increaſe of price. England 
taking advantage of this blunder of the Swedes, 
encouraged by conſiderable premiums the impor- 
tation of all ſorts of naval ſtores which North 
America could furniſh, 


T HESE 
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"Tarse | rewards did not immediately produce BOOK 
the effect that was expected from them. A bloody xvift, 
war, raging in each of the four. quarters of the ——— 


world, prevented both the mother country and 
the colonies from giving to this beginning revolu- 


tion in commerce the attention which it merited. 
The northern nations, whoſe intereſts were united, 
taking this inaction; which was only occaſioned 


by the hurry of a war, for an abſolute proof of 


inability, thought they might without danger lay 
every reſtrictive clauſe upon the exportation of 
marine ſtores, that could contribute ro enhance 
the price of them. For this end they entered into 
mutual engagements, which were made public in 
1718, a time, when all the maritime powers fill 
felt the effects of a war, that had continued four- 
teen years? 

_ EnGLanD was alarmed by ſo odious a conven- 


tion. She diſpatched to America men of ſufficient 


ability to convince the inhabitants how neceſſary 
it was for them to aſſiſt the views of the mother 
country; and of ſufficient experience to direct 
their firſt attempts towards great objects, without 


making them paſs through thoſe minute details, 
which quickly extinguiſh an ardour excited with 


difficulty. In a very ſhort time ſuch quantities of 
pitch, tar, turpentine, yards and maſts were 


brought 1 into the harbours of Great Britain, that 


he Was enabled to ny” the nations around 
her. | | 
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B 0 0 K Tuts ſudden ſucceſs blinded the Britiſh govern- 
XVIII. ment. The cheapneſs of the commodities fur- 


— 


* 


niſned by the colonies, in campariſon of thoſe 


' which were brought from the Baltic, gave them 


an advantage, which ſeemed to. inſure a conſtant 
preference. Upon this the miniſtry concluded 
that the bounties might be withdrawn. But they 
had not taken into their calculation the difference 
of freight, which was entirely in favour of their 


rivals. A total ſtop enſued in this branch of 
- trade, and, mace them ſenſible of their error. In 


1729, they revived the bounties ; which though 


they were not laid ſo high as formerly, were ſuf. 
| ficient to give to the vent of American ſtores the 
greateſt ſuperiority, at leaſt 1 in en over = 


of the northern nations. 
Tax woods, though they ee the: prin» . 


Cipal riches of the colonies, had hitherto: been 
overlooked by the governors of the mother coun- 


5 try. The produce of them had long been ex - 


ported by the Engliſh to Spain, Portugal, and the 
different markets in the Mediterranean, where it 
was bought up for building and other uſes. As 


theſe traders did not take in return merchandiſe 


ſufficient to complete their cargoes, it had been a 


practice with the Hamburghers, and even the 


Dutch to import on their bottoms the produce of 
the moſt fertile climates of Europe. This double 
trade of export and carrying the merchandiſe of 
other nations had conſiderably augmented the Bri- 
tiſh navy. The Parliament, being informed of 

+ K this 
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this advantage, in the year ITY immediately ex- BOOK . 
1 empted the timber of the colonies from all thoſe xvIII. 
duties of importation, which Ruſſian, Swediſh and CIS 


Daniſh. timber are ſubject to. This firſt favour 
was followed by a bounty, which, at the ſame 
time that it comprehended every ſpeties of wood 
in general, was principally calculated for - thoſe, 
- which are employed in ſhip-building. An advan- 
tage, ſo conſiderable in itſelf, would have been 
greatly improved; if the colonies had built among 
themſelves veſſels proper for tranſporting cargoes 
of ſuch weight ; if they had made dock yards, 
from which they might have furniſhed complete 
freights; and finally, if they had aboliſhed the 
cuſtom of burning in the ſpring the leaves which 
had fallen in the preceding autumn. This abſurd 
practice deſtroys all the young trees, that are be- 
ginning in that ſeaſon to ſhoot out; and leaves 
only the old ones, which are too rotten fon uſe. 
It is notorious, that veſſels conſtructed in Ame- 
rica, or with American materials, laſt but a very 
ſhort time. This inconvenience may ariſe from 
ſeveral cauſes z but that, -which has Juſt been 
mentioned, merits the greater attention, as it may 
be eaſily remedied. Beſides timber and maſts for 
ſhips, America is capable of furniſhing likewiſe 
fails and rigging, by the cultivation of hemp and 
b og 4h ons On 3 ee 
Tux French proteſtants, who, when driven 
from their country by a victorious prince become 
infected with ; a ſpirit df bigotry, carried their na- 
4 - tional 


— 
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BOOK tional induſtry into all the countries of his ene. 
xvIII. mies, and taught England the value of two com- 
modities of the utmoſt i Importance to a maritime 
power. Both flax and hemp were cultivated with 
ſome ſucceſs in Scotland and Ireland. Yer the 
manufactures of the nation were chiefly ſupplied 
with both from Ruſſia. To put a ſtop to this fo- 
reign importation, it was propoſed to' grant a 
bounty to North-America of 135 livres *, for 
every ton of theſe articles. But habit, which is 
averſe from every thing that is new, however uſe- 
ful, prevented the coloniſts at firſt from being al- 
lured by this bait. They are ſince reconciled to 
: this bounty; and the produce of their flax and 
hemp ſerves to keep at home a conſiderable part 
of 45,000,000 + of livres, which went annually 
out of Great Britain for the purchaſe of foreign 
linens." It may, perhaps, in time be improved ſo 
far as to ſupply the whole demand of the king- 
dom, and even to ſupplant other nations in all the 
markets. A foil entirely freſh, which coſts no- 
thing, does not ſtand in need of manure, is inter- 
ſected by navigable rivers, and may be cultivated 
by ſlayes, affords ground for. immenſe expecta- 
tions. To the timber and canvas requiſite” for 
ſhipping we have yet to add iron. The northern 
parts of, America furniſh this commodity which 
aſſiſts in acquiring the gold and ſilver that flow ſo 
abundantly in the e . 
WR | Tzis moſt ſerviceable of metals, fs eee to 


get iron ; 
SeaNorth mankind, Was unknown to the Americans, - 
the 


America. 51. Lk * 61, | | + ee. 
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the Europeans taught them the moſt fatal uſe of B OO K 
it, that of making weapons. The Engliſh them xvIIr. 
ſelves long neglected the iron mines, which na- . 


ture had laviſned on the continent, where they 
were ſettled. That channel of wealth had been 
diverted from the mother country by being 
clogged with enormous duties. The proprietors 
of the national. mines, in concert with thoſe of the 
coppice woods, which are uſed in the working of 
them, had procured impeſts to be laid on them 
that amounted to a prohibition. By corruption, 
intrigue, and ſophiſtry, theſe enemies to the pub- 
lic good had ſtifled a competition, which would 
have been fatal to their intereſts. At length the 
government took the firſt ſtep towards a right 
conduct. The importation of American iron into 
the port of London was granted, duty. free; but 
at the ſame time it was forbidden to be carried to 
any other ports, or even more than ten miles in- 
land. This whimſical reſtriction continued till 
1757. At that time the general voice of the peo- 
ple called upon the parliament to repeal an ordi- 
nance ſo manifeſtly contrary to every principle of 
public utility, and to extend to the whole king- 
dom a privilege which had been ne exclu- 
ſively to the capital. e 
Tuovon nothing could be more reaſonable 
than this demand, it met with the ſtrongeſt oppo- 
ſition. Combinations of intereſted; individuals 
were formed to repreſent, that the hundred and 
nine forges worked in 2 not reckoning 
3112 thoſe 


* 
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3 O O Kthoſe of Scotland, produced annually ; eighteen 
XVI11. thouſand tons of iron, and employed a great num- 
S—= ber of able workmen ; that the mines, which were 
inexhauſtible, would have ſupplied a much greater 
quantity, had not a perpetual apprehenſion pre- 
vailed that the duties on American iron would be 
taken off z that the iron works carried on in Eng- 
land conſumed annually one hundred and ninety- 
eight thouſand cords of underwood, and that thoſe 
voods furniſhed moreover bark for the tanneries 
-and materials for ſhip-building; and that the 
American iron, not being proper for ſteel, for 
making ſharp inſtruments, or many of the utenſils 
of navigation, would contribute very little to leſ- 
ſen the importation from abroag, and would have 
no other effect than that of putting a ſtop to the 
forges of Great Britain. 
 Tazse groundleſs repreſentations had 9 
with the parliament, who ſaw clearly that unleſs 
the price of the original materials could be leſ- 
ſened, the nation would ſoon loſe the numberleſs 
manufactures of iron and ſteel, by which it had ſo 
long been enriched; and that there was no time 
to be loſt in putting a ſtop to the progreſs other 
nations were making in theſe works. It was 


therefore reſolved that the free importation of iron 


from America ſnould be permitted in all the ports 
of England. This wiſe reſolution was accompanied 
with an act of juſtice. The. proprietors of cop- 
pices were by a ſtatute of Henry the eight forbid- 


den to clear their lands: but the parliament took 
5 off 
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off this prohibition, and left them at liberty to Bñ O O K 
make uſe of their eſtates as en ſhould think XVIII. 
proper. e 5 | w 

 Previovs to theſe regulations, Great Britalth 
uſed to pay annually to Spain, Norway, Sweden 
and Ruſſia ten millions of livres * for the iron ſhe 
purchaſed of them. This tribute is greatly leſ- 
ſened, and will ſtill decreaſe. The ore is found 
in ſuch quantities in America, and is ſo eaſily ſe- 
parated from the ground, that the Engliſh do not 
deſpair of having it in their power to furniſh Por- 
tugal, Turkey, Africa, the Eaſt Indies, and every 
country in the world with which they AVE any 
commercial connections. 

- Pernaes, the Engliſh may be too Ange in 
ann repreſentations of the advantages they expect 
from ſo many articles of importance to their navy. 
But it is ſufficient for them, if by the aſſiſtance of. 
their colonies they can free themſelves from that. 
dependence in which the northern powers of Eu- 
rope have hitherto kept them, with regard to the 
equipment of their fleets, Formerly their enter- 
prizes might have been prevented or at leaſt inter- 
rupted by a refuſal of the neceſſary materials. 
From this time nothing will be able to check 
their natural ardour for the empire of the ſea, 
which Won can inſure to them m_ Empire of the 
new world. e e 


AFTER 22 paved the way to that grand ob- vours to 


. rocure 
je, WP" forming a ry nn navy, ſupe- Wee e 
5 | 7 ſilk from 
CY rior North 


| 2M 3 e ; | America, 
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Boo K rior to that of every other nation; England has 
XVIII. adopted every meaſure, that can contribute to her 
enjoyment of a ſpecies of conqueſt ſhe: has made 


in America, not ſo much by the force of her arms 
as by her induſtry. By bounties judiciouſly be- 
ſtowed, ſhe has ſucceeded ſo far as to draw an- 
nually from that country twenty million weight of 
pot-aſhes. The greateſt progreſs has been made 
in the cultivation of rice, indigo and tobacco. In 
proportion as the ſettlements, from their natural 

tendency, ſtretched further towards the ſouth, 
freſh projects and enterpriſes ſuitable to the nature 
of the ſoil ſuggeſted themſelves. In the temperate 
and in the hot climates, the ſeveral productions 
were expected which neceſſarily reward the labours 
of the cultivator. Wine was the only article that 
ſeemed to be wanting in the new hemiſphere; and 
the Engliſh, who have none in Europe, were 
eager to produce me in America. m 
rom that immenſe continent the Engliſh. are 
in poſſeſſion of, are found prodigious quantities of 
wild vines, which bear grapes, differing in co- 
lour, ſize and quantity, but all of a ſour and-diſ- 
agreeable flavour. It was ſuppoſed that good 
management would give theſe plants that perfec- 
tion, which unaſſiſted nature had denied them 
and F rench vine · dreſſers were invited into a coun- 
try, where neither public nor private impoſitions 
took away their inclination. to labour by depriving 
| them of the fruits of their induſtry, The. repeated 
experiments they made both with American and 
European 
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3 plants, were all equally unſucteſiful. B O O K 
The juice of the grape was too watery, too weak, xXxVIII. 
and almoſt impoffible to be preſerved in a hot cli- ö 


mate. The country was too full of woods, which 
attract and confine the moiſt and hot vapours; 
the ſeaſons were too unſettled, and the inſects too 
numerous near the foreſts to ſuffer a production to 
grow up and proſper, of which the Engliſh and 
all other nations who have it not, are ſo ambitious. 
The time will come, perhaps, though it will be 
long firſt, when their colonies will furniſh them 
with a liquor, which they envy and purchaſe from 
France, repining inwardly that they are obliged to 
contribute towards enriching a rival, whom they 
are anxious to ruin. This diſpoſition is cruel. 
England has other more gentle and more honour- 
able means of attaining that proſperity ſhe is am- 
bitious of. Her emulation may be better and 
more uſefully exerted on an article now cultivated. 
in each of the four quarters of the globe ; this 1s 
filk l the work of that little worm which clothes 
mankind with the leaves of trees digeſted in its 
entrails: filk . that double Prodigy oP nature and 
of art. ; 
 A'vexy conſiderable ſum of money is annually 
exported'from Great Britain for the purchaſe of 
this rich production; which gave riſe about thirty 


years ago to a plan for obtaining filk from Caro- 
lina ; the mildneſs of the climate, and the great 


atinacice: of mulberry-trees ſeemed favourable to 
. W Some attempts made by the govern · 
Wo. ment 
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'B o o k ment to attract ſome Switzers into the colony, 
XVIII. were more ſucceſsful than could have been ex- 
pected. Yet the progreſs of this branch of trade 


has not been anſwerable to ſo promiſing a begin- 
ning. The blame has been laid on the inhabitants 
of the colony, who buying only negroe men, 
from whom they received an immediate and cer- 
tain profit, neglected to have women, who with 
their children might have been employed in bring- 
ing up ſilk-· worms, an occupation ſuitable to the 
weakneſs of that ſex, and to the tendereſt age. 
But it ought to have been conſidered, that men 
coming from another hemiſphere into a rude un- 
cultivated country, would apply their firſt care to 
the cultivation of eſculent plants, breeding cat- 
tle, and the toils of immediate neceſſity. This is 
the natural and conſtant proceeding of well - go- 
verned ſtates. From agriculture, which is the 
ſource of population, they riſe to the arts of 
luxury; and the arts of luxury nouriſh: commerce, 
which is the child of induſtry and parent of 
wealth. The time is, perhaps, come, when the 
Engliſh may employ whole colonies in the culti · 
vation of ſilk. This is, at leaſt, the national opi- 
nion. On the 18th of April 1769, the parliament 
granted a bounty of 25 per cent. for ſeven: years 
on all raw filks imported from the colonies ; a 
bounty of 20 per cent. for ſeven years following, 
and for ſeven years after that a bounty of 15 per 
cent. If this encouragement - produces ſuch im- 


8 n as may * be expected from 
15 it, 
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it, the next ſtep undoubtedly. will be the cultiva- B O ON 


tion of cotton and olive trees, which ſeem parti - XVI 

larly adapted to the climate and ſoil of the Eng- — | 
liſh colonies. There are not, perhaps, any rich | 
productions either in Europe or Aſia, but what 


may be tranſplanted and cultivated with ſucceſs on 


the vaſt continent of North America, as ſoon as 


population ſhall. have provided hands in proportion 

to the extent and fertility of ſo rich a territory. 

The great object of the mother 3 at . 
is the peopling of her colonies. 


Txaz firſt perſons, who landed in this deſert and With ofa: 


ind o 


ſavage regien were Engliſhmen, who had been men Eng- 


perſecuted at home for their civil and * 7 ven 
opinions, North A- 
merican 


Ir was not to be expected that this firſt emigra- colonies. 
tion would be attended with important conſequen- 


$. The inhabitants of Great Britain are. ſo 
ſtrongly attached to their native ſoil, that nothing 


leſs than civil wars or revolutions can incline thoſe 


among them, who have any property, character, 


or induſtry, to a change of climate and country: 


for which reaſon, the re-eſtabliſhment of public 
tranquillity in Europe was likely to put an inſur- 


| mountable bar to the progreſs of American cul- 


tivation.. my i, 4 


App. to this, that the Engliſh, anne natu- 


rally active, ambitious and enterpriſing, were ill- 


adapted to the buſineſs of clearing the grounds. 


Accuſtomed to a quiet life, eaſe and many conve- 


nisneass es but the enthuſiaſm of religion or 


F 


- 
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200 k politics could ſupport them under the labours, mĩ · 
XVIII. ſeries, wants and calamities nes from new 
>> plantarions. 10% 3980 
\ IT is further to AGAR a 8 ref 
'- habe been able to overcome theſe dif- 
fliculties, ſhe ought not to have wiſhed to do it. 
Without doubt, the founding of colonies, render · 
hy ing them flouriſhing, and enriching herſelf with . 
_ their productions, was an advantageous. proſpect 
to her; but thoſe advantages would be dearly pur- 
' chaſed at the expence of her own population. 
- _ Haveity for her, the intolerant and deſpotic 
wpirit that prevailed in moſt countries in Europe, 
forced numberleſs victims to take refuge in an un- 
cultivated tract, which, in its ſtate of deſolation, 
ſeemed to implore that aſſiſtance for itſelf which it 
offered to the unfortunate. "Theſe men, who had 
eſcaped from the rod of tyranny, in croſſing the 
ſeas, abandoned all the hopes of return, and at- 
tached themſelves for ever to a country, which at 
the ſame time afforded them an aſylum and an 
eaſy quiet ſubſiſtence. Their good fortune could 
not remain for ever unknown. Multitudes 
flocked from different parts to partake of it. 
Nor has this eagerneſs abated, particularly in 
Germany, where nature produces men for the pur 
poſes either of conquering or cultivating the earth. 
It will even increaſe. The advantage granted to 
emigrants, throughout the "Britiſh dominions, of 
being naturalized by a refidence of ſeven years in 
the nen ſufficiently warrants s this n 1 


— — — ___— 
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Warkr tyranny and perſecution were e 1 Bus 


bn population in Europe, Engliſh America- Was be- — 
ginning to be peopled with three ſorts of inhabi· 
rants. The firſt claſs conſiſts of freemen. It is 


the moſt numerous; but hitherto it has viſibly de- 


ment to find that America has not produced one 


generated. The Creoles in general, though ha- 1 
blituated to the climate from their cradle, are not 1 3 
ſo robuſt and fit for labour, nor ſo powerful i in war I 
assthe Europeans; either becauſe they have not 1 
the improvements of education, or are ſoftened by 
nature. In that ß clime. the mind is ener- 
vated as well as the body: endued with a quick- | 
neſs and early penetration, it hath a ready concep- 
tion, but wants ſteadineſs, and is not uſed to con- 
tinued thought. It muſt be a matter of aſtoniſh- 


good poet, able mathematician, or man of genius 
in any ſingle art or ſcience. The Americans paſs 
ſeſs in general a readineſs for acquiring the know- 5 
ledge of every art or ſcience, but not one ſhews 
any ſuperior talent for any one in particular. More 
carly advanced, and arriving at a ſtate of maturity 
fooner than we do, they are much b us in the 
latter patt of life- FER ien Ana, 
A Prngars, it will be ſaid, that W 1 . 
is nat very numerous, in compariſon of that: of all 
Europe together; that they want aids, maſters, 
models, inſtruments, emulation in the arts and 
ſoiences; that education is too neglected, or co . 
little improved. But we may obſerve, that in proc! . 
a portion, we ſee more perſons i in America of good: 
rt „„ 2 2 Oy 
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„ ſhare of leiſure and of other means of improv- 
ing their natural abilities, than are found in Eu- 
rope, where even the very method of training up 
youth is often tepugnant to the progreſs and un- 
folding of reaſon and genius. Is it poſſible that 
although the Creoles educated with us have every 
one of them good ſenſe, or, at leaſt, the majority 

of them, yet not one ſhould have ariſen to any 

great degree of perfection in the ſlighteſt purſuit; 
and that among ſuch as have ſtaid in their country 
no one has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a confirmed ſu- 
-periority in thoſe talents which lead to fame? Has 

nature then puniſhed them for having croſſed the 
ocean? Are they a race of people for ever dege - 
nerated by tranſplanting, by growth and by mix- 
ture? Will not time be able to reconcile them to 
the nature of their climate? Let us beware to 
judge of future events, before we have the expe- 
perience of ſeveral centuries: Let us wait tilt 
education has corrected the infurmountable ten- 
dency of the climate towards the enervating plea- 
ſures of luxury and ſenſuality. Perhaps, we ſhall 
then ſee that America is propitious to genius, and 
the arts that give birth to peace and ſociety.” A new 


T BOOK birth, of an eaſy, competent fortune, with a great · 


7 . : 4 Olympus, an Arcadia, an Athens, a new Greece | 


will produce, perhaps, on the continent, or in the 
Archipelago that ſurrounds it, another Homer, a 
Theocritus, and eſpecially an Anacreon. Per- 
haps, another Newton is to ariſe in New Britain. 

From Eagliſn e VI doubt will pro- 

5 ceed 


3 
The 
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eved the firſt rays of the ſciences, if they are at 590 K 
length to break through a ſky ſo long obſcured wit; 
5 clouds: By a Ang vlar contract with the old world. 3 
in which the arts have paſſed from the ſouth to- 4 
' wards the north, we ſhall find that in the new 1 
world, the north ſerves to enlighten the ſouthern 
parts. Let the Engliſh clear the ground, purify 
the air, alter the climate, improve nature, and a 
new univerſe will ariſe out of their hands for the 
glory and happineſs of mankind.” But it is neceſ- 
ſary that they ſhould take ſteps conformable to this 
noble deſign, and aim by juſtice and laudable 
means to form a ſet of people fit for the creation 
of a mew” world. T iS what. "A 0 not 
done. a | 
6 Tut ſecond claſs of their coloniſts was tuns 
Guse of malefactors which the mother country 
tranſported after condemnation to America, and 
who were bound to a ſervitude of ſeven or four- 
teen years to the planters who had purchaſed 
them from the courts of juſtice. Theſe corrupt 
men, always dif] poſed to commit freſh crimes, have 
at length been univerſally neglected. 8 
Tur v have been replaced by indigent perſons; 
whom the impoſſibility of ſubſiſting in Europe has 
driven into the new world. Having embarked 5 
without being able to pay for their paſſage, theſe 8 
+ wretched men are at the diſpoſal of their ca, 
who ſells them to whom he pleaſes 
"Friis fort of ſlavery 1 is for a tonger. or ſhorter 
ae; but it can never exceed eight years. If 
| 2 2 among 
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BOOK among theſe emigrants there are any who are not 
XVIII. 
| oe: age, their ſervitude Jaſts till they arrive at that 
5 period, which is fixed at twentyrone for the Hon 7 
and eighteen for the girls. | 1 
Wy Not of thoſe who are contracted for have a 4a 
1 | ht to marry without the approbation of their 
Hulda, who ſets what price he chooſes on his con- 
ent. If any one of them runs away, and is re- 
taken, he is to ſerve a week for each day's abſence, 
a month for every week, and ſix months for one. 
The proprietor who does not think proper to re- 
c. eive again one who has deſerted from his ſervice, | 
map ſell him to whom he pleaſes, but that is only 
for the term of the firſt contract. Beſides neither 
| . ſervice, nor the ſale carry any ignominy wich, 
| At the end of his fervitude, the contracted 
1 5 244 Fog enjoys all the rights of a free citizen. With 
dais freedom, he receives from the maſter whom he 
has ſerved, either on for huſbandry, or 
ntenſils Proper for his work. | . 


Bur with whatever appearance of juſtice this . 
x ſpecies of traffic may be coloured, the greateſt part 
of the ſtrangers who go over to America, under 
- theſe conditions, would never go on board a ſhip, 
if they were not. inveigled away. Some artful kid- 
nappers from the fens of Holland ſpread them- 
ſelves over the Palatinate, Suabia, and the can 
tons of Germany, which are the beſt peopled or 
leaſt happy. | There they ſet forth with raptures 
the delights | of. the new world, and the fortunes 


e acquired | in chat country. Simple men, ſe⸗ 
9 2 Ae 
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BOOK 


duced by theſe magnificent promiſes, blindly fol I 


low theſe infamous brokers engaged in this ſeanda- w 
lous commerce, who deliver them over to factors 


at Amſterdam or Rotterdam. Theſe, either in „„ 


pay with the Britiſh government, or with compa- 
nies who have undertaken to ſtock the colonies 
with inhabitants, give a gratuity to the men em- 
ployed in this ſervice. Whole families are ſold 
without their knowledge | to maſters at a diſtance, 
who impoſe the barder conditions upon them, as 
hunger and neceſſity do not permit the ſufferers to 
give a refuſal, The Engliſh form their ſupplies o of 
men for huſbandry, as princes do for war; for a 
| purpoſe indeed more uſeful and more humane, 
but by the ſame artifices. The deception is pet- 
| petvally carried on in Europe, by carefully ſup- 
preſſing all, correſpondence with America, which 
might unveil a myſtery of impoſture. and iniquity, 
too well diſguiſed by the nne Feen 5 
which gave riſe to it. 85 | 
Bur in ſhort there would not be ſo may duped; 


| 5 if there were fewer victims. It is the oppreſſion 


of government which makes theſe chimerical ideas 
of fortune be adopted by the credulity of the peo- 5 

ple. Men, unfortunate in their private affairs, 
vagabonds or contemptible at home, have nothing 


| worſt to fear in a foreign climate, eafily embrace. © 


the proſpect of a better lot. The means made uſe 
of to retain them in a country where chance has 
given them birth, are only calculated to excite in 
; em” a deſire to quit it. It is vainly . that 
„ 2 ; feds they 
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de nas: puniſhments : theſe do but exaſperate them, 

| and drive them to deſertion by. the very forbitding 

of it. They ſhould-be attached by milder means, | 

and by future expectations; whereas they are im- 
Priſoned, and bound: man, born free, is reſtrain- 


been thought better to ſtifle him in his cradle than 


nations the ſchemes that are formed againſt their 


cabinet that long and heavy chain with which _ 
people are encompaſſed on every fide. At every - 
h negociation freſh links were added to the chain ſo 


ſtates more extenſive, but ſubjects more ſubmiſ- 
| five, by gradually ſubſtituting military govern- 
ment in lieu of the mild and gentle influence of 


all: 
. 
44 


they are to be confined by prohibitions, menaces, 


ed from attempting to exiſt in regions, where 
heaven and earth offer him an aſylum. It has 


to let him ſeek for his ſubſiſtence in ſome fayour- 
able climate. It is -not. judged» proper even to 
leave him the choice of his eee e | 
in policy ! theſe are the effects of your laws n 
ple, where then are your rights? | 

Is it then become neceſſary to lay open to EY 


liberty? Muſt they be told, that by a conſpiracy 
of the moſt odious nature, certain powers have 
lately. entered i into an agreement, which muſt de- 
prive even deſpair itſelf of every reſouree? For 
theſe two centuries paſt, all the princes of Europe 
have been fabricating in the ſecret receſſes of the 


artificially contrived, Wars; tended not to make 


laws and morality. The ſeveral ſovereigns, have 
ual pulreagthengd: deer in their, emen | 


po 
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ny 2 their desde, or by their loſſes. When: B 0 o * 
they were victorious, they reigned by their ar- = 


mies; when humbled by defeat, they held rot 
command by the miſery of their puſillanimous ſub- 
jects; if they were either competitors or ad verſa- 
ries from motives of ambition, they entered into 
league or alliance, only to aggravate the ſervitude 

of their people. If they ceded a province, they. - 
_ Exhauſted every other that they might either reco- 

ver it, or indemnify themſelves by the loſs. If 
they acquired a new one, the baughtineſs they af- 
fected out of it, was the occaſion of cruelty and 
extortien within. They borrowed one of another 
by turns every art and invention, whether of peace 
or of war, that might concur ſometimes to foment 

— antipathy and rivalſhip, ſometimes to obli- 
terate the character of the nations; as there had 


been a tacit agreement among the rulers to ſubject 


the nations one by means of another to the deſpo- 


tiſm they had conſtantly been preparing for them. 


Ye people who all groan more or leſs ſecretly, be 
not blinded with reſpect to your condition; thoſe 
who never entertained any affection for you, are 
come now not to have any fear for you. In the 


P of wretchedneſs one lingle reſource re- 


ined for you; that of eſcape and n 
ben that has been ſhut againſt F 511 etl 
PRIN CES have agreed among themſelves to wag . 
more to one another deſerters, who for the moſt 


ie enlifted by compulſion” ar by fraud; have n 


5 Far to eſeape; not only villains: who! in-reality | 
e Zh e ought 


— 
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— not to find a refuge any where; but indif- 


8 all their ſubjects, whatever may be the ; 


motive that obliged them to quit their country. 
Tus all ye unhappy labourers, who find nei- 
ther ſubſiſtence nor work in your own countries, 
after they have been ravaged and rendered barren 
by the exactions of finance; thus ye die where ye 
had the misfortune to be born, ye have no refuge 
but in che grave. All ye artiſts and workmen of 5 
every ſpecies harraſſed by monopoliſts, who are 
| refuſed the right of. working at your own free diſ- 
poſal, unleſs, you have purchaſed. the privileges of- 
: your calling : ye who are. kept for your whole life 
in the work- hop, for the purpoſe of enriching a 
privileged factor: ye whom a court· mourning 
leaves ſor months together without bread or 
wages; never expect to live out of a country where 
ſoldiers and guards keep you impriſoned; go 
wander in deſpair, and die of regret. If ye ven- 
ture to complain; your cries will be re-echoed and 3 
loſt in the depth of a dungeon, if ye make your 
eſcape, ye will be poyſucd even beyond moun =: 
tains and rivers: ye will be ſent back, or given 


up, bound hand and foot, to torture; and to that 
eternal reſtraint to which you have been con- 


8 demned from your birth. Do you likewiſe, whom! 
nature has endowed with a free ſpirit, independent 
of prejudice and error, Who date to think and talk 


By, like men, do you eraſe from your minds every 


' idea of truth, nature, and humanity. Applaud 
| oor” attack made on e Pen and your fel- 
8 . 


* 
, 
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m TEE PAST A1 WEST mins: | 376 es 
; low-citizens, or elſe maintain a profound dlence i 0 YK 
the receſſes of obſcurity and concealment. All Are 
who were born in thoſe” barbarous ſtates, where . 
the condition for the mutual reſtoration of de- | 
ſerters has been entered into by the ſeveral princes, - 
and ſealed by a treaty 3 recollect the inſcription, | 167 
- Dante has engraven on the gate of his infernal tre. 
gion: Voi ch' entrate, laſtiate omar gn 3 . 
7 vu who' enter here, leave bebind you every hope. © 
"Wrar ! is there then no aſylum remaining be- 
yas the ſeas 2 Will not England open her 816: 
nies to.thoſe wretches, who voluntarily prefer her | 
dominion to the inſupportable yoke of their wn... 
country? What occaſion has dhe for that infamous | 
band of contracted ſlaves, ſeduced and debauched 
by the ſhameful means employed by every ſtate to 
inereaſe their armies? What need has ſhe of thoſe 
beings Rill more miſerable, 'of whom ſhe compoſes 
the third claſs of her American inhabitants? Yes, 
7 by a an iniquity the more ſhocking as it is appa- 
rently the leſs neceſſary; ; her northern 9 
have had recourſe to the traffic, and flavery of t the . 
negroes. It will not be difowned, that they may 
be better fed, better clothed, leſs ill treated, and 
„ overburthened with toil than in the Iſlands. 

5 The liws protect thent more effectually, and they 
ſeldom become the victims of the barbarity or 
caprice of an odious tyrant, But ſtill what muſt” 
be the burthen of a man's life who is condemned — 

to languiſh i in eternal ſlavery? Some humane ſec” = 
taries, chr W ho look for virtues: Tm the gore ?: 

4 85 5 | | | 5 rel. 
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pel, more than for opinions, have often been de- 


wy — ſirous of reſtoring to their ſlaves that liberty for 


which they cannot receive any adequate compenſa- 


tion; but they have been a long time withheld by 
a law of the ſtate, which directed that an aſſign- 
ment of a ſufficiency for ſubſiſtence ſhould be made 


800 thoſe who were ſet at bberty.' 


Lr us rather ſay, they have been 1 


> from doing this by the convenient cuſtom of be- 
ing waited on by ſlaves; by the fondneſs they 


have for power, which they attempt to julbify by 
: pretending to alleviate their ſervitude z and by the 


opinion ſo readily. entertained that they do not 


complain of a ſtate, which is by time changed 


into nature: theſe are the ſophiſms of ſelf- love, 
calculated to appeaſe the clamours of conſcience. 
The generality of mankind are not born with evil 
diſpoſitions, or prone to do ill by choice; but 


even among thoſe whom nature ſeems to have 


formed juſt and good, there are but few who poſ- 
_  feſfs a ſoul ſufficiently diſintereſted, courageous 
and great, to do any good action, if . muſt 
| ſacrifice ſome advantage for it. 


Bur till the quakers have ute ſet a bndpts + - 


which ought to make an epocha in the hiſtory of 


religion and humanity. In one of their aſſem- 
blies, where every one of the faithful, WhO con- 


ceives himſelf moved by the impulſe of the holy 
ſpirit, has a right of ſpeaking; one of the bre- 
thren, Who was himſelf undoubtedly inſpired on 
* .. aroſe and ſaid: * How long then 7 
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6 | ſhall we have two conſciences, two meaſures, 

two ſcales ; one in'our.own favour, one for there 
7 66 ruin of our. neighbour, both equally falſe? Is 1 it 
« for us, brethren, to complain at this moment, 


< that the parliament of England wiſhes to en- 
« fave us, and to impoſe upon us the yoke of 
e ſubje&s, without leaving us the rights of ci- 


c tizens; while. for this century paſt, we have 


4 been calmly acting the part of tyrants, by keep- 


ing in bonds of the hardeſt ſlavery men who 


. < are our equals and our brethren? What have 
_ <. thoſe unhappy men done to us, whom nature 
had ſeparated from us by barriers ſo formidable, 
 « whom our avarice has ſought after through 
« ſtorms and wrecks, and brought away from the 5 
<. midſt of their burning ſands, or from their dark 


* foreſts inhabited by tygers? What crime have 
they been guilty of, that they ſhould be torn 
from a country which fed them without toil, 


« and that they ſhould be tranſplanted by us to a 


/ 


B.Q © Kk 
XVIII. 
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land where they periſh under the labours of ſer- 


« yitude ? Father of Heaven, what family haſt 


X Thou then created, in which the elder born, 


« after haying ſeized on the property of their bre- | 


60 thren, are ſtill reſolved to compel them, with 
<< ſtripes, to. manure with the blood of their veins 


e and the ſweat of their brow that very inheritance 
of which they have, been robbed ? Deplorable 
00 race, whom we render brutes to tyrannze over 


9 60 them; in whom we. extinguiſh every power of 


{che au, to. 250 their limbs: and their bodies 
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BOOK „ with burthens; in whom we efface the image of 


XVIII. 


under its yoke z when man, become an impoſtor, 


„ God, and the ſtamp of manhood. A race mu- 
« tilated and diſhonoured as to the faculties of 
* mind and body, throughout its exiſtence, by 
us who are chriſtians and Engliſhmen ! Eng- 
« liſhmen, ye people favoured by Heaven, and 
& reſpected on the ſeas, would ye be free and ty- 
“ rants at the ſame inſtant ? No, brethren ! it is 
„ time we ſhould be conſiſtent with ourſelves. 
* Let us ſet free thoſe miſerable victims of our 
« pride: let us reſtore the negroes to that liberty, 
Which man ſhould never take from man. May 
all chriſtian ſocieties be induced by our example 
< to repair an injuſtice authorized by the crimes 
and plunders of two centuries May men too 


long degraded, at length raiſe to Heaven their 


e arms freed from chains, and their eyes bathed 
«© in cears of gratitude | Alas ! theſe unhappy 
„ mortals have hitherto ſhed no tears but thoſe of 


* defpair!“ 


Tuts diſcourſe awakened remorſe, and the 


flaves in Penſylvania were ſet at liberty. A revo- 
lution fo amazing mult neceſſarily have been the 


work of a people inclined to toleration. But let 
vs not expect ſimilar inſtances of heroiſm in thoſe 
countries which are as deep ſunk in barbariſm by 
the vices attendant on luxury, as they have for- 
merly been from ignorance, When a govern- 
ment, at once both prieſtly and military, has 
brought every thing, even the opinions of men, 


has 
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has perſuaded the armed multitude that he holds Bo 
from Heaven the right of oppreſſing the earth; — 


there is no ſhadow of liberty left for civilized na- 
tions. Why ſhould they not take their revenge 
on the ſavage people of the torrid zone ? 


Nor to mention the population of the negroes, Preſent 
which may amount to 300, ooo ſlaves, in 1750 a population 


million of inhabitants were reckoned in the Bri- 


* 
— 


tiſn provinces of North America. There muſt be provinces 


at preſent upwards of two millions; ſince it i A 


proved by undeniable calculations that the number 
of people doubles every 15 or 16 years in ſome of 
thoſe provinces, and every 18 or 20 in others. 
So rapid an increaſe muſt have two ſources; the 
firſt is that number of Iriſhmen, Jews, French- 
men, Switzers, Palatines, Moravians, and Saltz- 


| burghers, who after having been worn out with 


the political and religious troubles they had expe- 


rienced in Europe, have gone in ſearch of peace 
and quietneſs in theſe diitant climates. The fe- 


cond ſource of that amazing increaſe ariſes from 


the climate itſelf of the colonies, where experience 


has ſhewn that the people naturally doubled their 


numbers every five and twenty years. The ob- 


ſervations of Mr. Franklin will "RY theſe truths 


evident. 
Tur numbers of the people, ſays the t philo- 


ſopher, increaſe every where in proportion to the 


number of marriages ; and that number increaſes 


as the means of ſubſiſting a family are rendered 


more eaſy. In a country where the means of ſub- 
ſiſtence 
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B O 3 1 ſiſtence abound, more people ,marry early. In a 
— ſociety, whoſe proſperity is a mark of its antiquity, 


the rich alarmed at the expences which female 
luxury brings along with it, engage as late as poſ- 
ſible in a ſtate, which it is difficult to enter into, 
and expenſive to maintain; and the perſons, who 


have no fortunes, paſs their days in a celibacy 
which diſturbs the married ſtate. The maſters 


have but few children, the ſervants have none at 
all; and the artificers are afraid of having any. 
This circumſtance is ſo evident, eſpecially in great 
towns, that the population in them is not kept up 


to its uſual ſtandard, and that we conſtantly find 
there a greater number of deaths than births. 


Happily for us this decreaſe has not yet penetrated 
into the country, where the conſtant practice of 
making up the deficiency of the towns, gives a 
little more ſcope for population. But the lands 
being every where occupied, and let at the higheſt 
rate, thoſe who cannot acquire property of their 


| own, are hired by thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of it. 


Rivalſhip, owing to the multitude of workmen, 
lowers the price of labour, and the ſmallneſs of 
their profit takes away the deſire and the hope of, 
as well as the abilities requiſite for increaſe by 


marriage. Such is the preſent ſtate of Europe. 


| Tamar of America preſents an appearance of a 
quite contrary nature. Tracts of land, waſte and 
uncultivated, are either given away, or may be 
obtained for ſo moderate a price, that a man of the 


leaſt turn for labour, is furniſhed in a ſhort time 
with 
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with an extent, which while it is ſufficient to rear B 8 ok 
a numerous family, will maintain his poſterity for Cy 
a conſiderable time. The inhabitants, therefore, 
of the new world, induced likewiſe by the climates 
marry in greater numbers, and at an earlier time 
of life, than the inhabitants of Europe. Where 
one hundred enter into the married ſtate in Eu- 
rope, there are two hundred in America, and if 
we reckon four children to each marriage in our 
climates, we ſhould allow, at leaſt, eight in the 
new hemiſphere. If we multiply theſe families by 
their produce, it will appear that in leſs than two 
centuries, the Britiſh northern colonies will arrive 
at an immenſe degree of population, unleſs the 
mother country ſhould contrive ſome obſtacles to 
- impede its natural progreſs. 
THEY are now peopled with healthy and robuſt Happinefs 
men, of a ſtature above the common ſize. Theſe frac | 
Creoles are more lively and come to their full of 


tiſn colo- 
growth ſooner than the Europeans: but do not dies of 


live ſo long. The inhabitants are ſupplied with — 
great plenty of every thing requiſite for food, by 
the low price of meat, fiſh, grain, game, fruits, 
cyder, vegetables. Clothing is not ſo eaſily pro- 
cured, that being ſtill very dear, whether it be 
brought from Europe, or made in the country, 
Manners are in the ſtate they ſhould be among | 
young colonies, and people given to cultivation, 
who are not yet poliſhed nor corrupted by re- 
fiding in great cities. Throughout the families in 
general, — reigns oeconomy, neatneſs, and re- 
8 Sularity 
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n gularity. Gallantry and gaming, the paſſions of 
== indolent opulence, ſeldom interrupt that happy 


tranquillity. The ſex are ſtill what they ſhould 
be, gentle, modelt, compaſſionate, and uſeful , 
they are in poſſeſſion of thoſe virtues which per- 
petuate the empire of their charms. The men are 
engaged in their firſt occupations, the care and 
improvement of their plantations, which will be 
the ſupport of their poſterity. One general ſenti- 
ment of benevolence unites every family. No- 
thing contributes to this union ſo much as a cer- 
tain equality of ſtation, a ſecurity that ariſes 
from property, hope, and a general facility of in- 
creaſing it; in a word, n contributes to it 
ſo much as the reciprocal independence in which 
all men live, with reſpect to their wants, joined to 
the neceſſity of ſocial connections for the purpoſes 
of their pleaſures. Inſtead of luxury, which 
brings miſery in its train, inſtead of this afflicting 
and ſhocking contraſt, an univerſal eaſe wiſely 
dealt out in the original diſtribution of the lands, 
has by the influence of induſtry given riſe in every 
breaſt to the mutual deſire of pleaſing ; a deſire, 
without doubt, more ſatisfactory than the ſecret 
diſpoſition to injure our brethren, which is inſe- 
- parable from an extreme inequality of fortune and 
condition. Men never meet without ſatisfaction 
when they are neither in that ſtate of mutual diſ- 
tance which leads to. indifference, nor in that way 
of rivalſhip which borders on hatred. They come 


nearer together and unite 1n ſocieties; ; in ſhort it 
| 15 
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is in the colonies that men lead ſuch a rural life as BOOK 


XVIII. 


was the original deſtination of mankind, bet 


ſuited to the health and increaſe of the ſpecies: 
probably, they enjoy all the happineſs conſiſtent 
with the frailty of human nature. We do not, 


indeed, find there thoſe graces, thoſe talents, 
thoſe refined enjoyments, the means and expence 
of which wear out and fatigue the ſprings of the 
ſoul, and bring on the vapours of melancholy 


which ſo naturally follow the diſguſt ariſing from 


ſenſual enjoyments: but there are the pleaſures of 


domeſtic life, the mutual attachments of parent 
and children, and conjugal love, that paſtion fo 
pure and ſo delicious to the ſoul that can taſte it, 
and deſpiſe all other gratifications. This is the 
enchanting proſpe& exhibited throughout North 
America. It is in the wilds of Florida and Vir- 


ginia, even in the foreſls of Canada, that men are 


enabled to continue to love during their whole 
life what was the object of their firſt affection, 
that innocence and virtue, which never entirely 
loſe their beauty. 

Ir there be any circumſtance wanting to the 
happineſs of Britiſh America, it is that of form- 
ing one entire nation. Families are there found 
ſometimes re- united, ſometimes diſperſed, origi- 
nating from all the different countries of Europe. 


| Theſe coloniſts, in whatever {pot chance or diſ- 
cernment may have placed them, all preſerve 


with a prejudice not to be worn out, their mother 
tongue, the partialities and the cuſtoms of their 
Vor. V. A a own 
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B DOK own country, Separate ſchools and churches 
binder them Wa mixing with the hoſpitable peo- 
ple, who afford them a place of refuge. Still 
eſtranged from this people by worſhip, by man- 
ners, and probably by their feelings, they har- 
bour ſeeds of diſſention that may one day prove 
the ruin and total overthrow of the colonies. 
The only preſervative againſt this diſaſter depends 
entirely on the W of the e they 
belong to. 


What kind By governments muſt not be underſtood thoſe 


of govern- 
ment is ſtrange conſtitutions of Europe, 3 are an ab- 


5 13 ſurd mixture of ſacred and profane laws. Engliſh 

tiſh colo- America was wiſe or happy enough not to admit 

North any eccleſiaſtical power : being from the begin- 

amr ning inhabited by preſbyterians, ſhe rejected with 
horror every thing that might revive the idea of 

it. All affairs that in the other parts of the globe 

are determined by the eccleſiaſtical courts, are 

here brought before the civil magiſtrate, or the 
national aſſemblies. The attempts made by the 
members of the Engliſh church to eſtabliſh their 

hierarchy in that country, have ever been abor- 

tive, notwithſtanding the ſupport given them by 

the mother country: but ſtill they are equally 

concerned in the adminiſtration as well as thoſe of 
bother ſets, None but catholics have been ex- 
cluded, on account of their refuſing thoſe oaths 

which the public tranquillity ſeemed to require. 

In this view American government has deſerved 

yt | | the 
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the greateſt commendation bur i in other reſpects, 
it is not ſo well combined. 

PoLicy, in its aim and principal object re- 
ſembles the education of children. They both 
tend to form- men, and ſhould be in ſeveral re- 
ſpects ſimilar to each other. Savage people, firſt 


united in ſociety, require as much as children to 


be ſometimes led on by gentle means, and ſome- 
times reſtrained by compulſion. For want of ex- 
perience, which alone forms our reaſon, as theſe 
favages are incapable of governing themſelves in 
the ſeveral changes of things and the various con- 
cerns that belong to a riſing ſociety, the govern. 
ment that conducts them ſhould itſelf be enlight- 
ened, and guide them by authority to years of 
maturity. Thus it is that barbarous nations are 
naturally ſubject to the oppreſſive yoke of de- 
ſpotic power, till in the advanced ſtate of ſo— 
ciety their intereſts teach them to conduct thems- 
ſelnes. 

CivII Iz Ep nations, like young men, more or 
leſs advanced not in proportion to their abilities, 
but from the conduct of their early education, as 
ſoon as they become ſenſible of their own ſtrength, 


and right, require to be managed and even attended 
to by their governors. A ſon well educated ſhould 


engage in no undertaking without con! ſulting his 


father: a prince on the contrary, ſhould e no 


regulations without conſulting his people: fur- 
ther, the ſon, in reſolutions where he follows the 


advice of his father, frequently hazards nothing 


A 2 | but 
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1 —— * but his own happineſs; in all that a prince or- 
— dains, the happineſs of his people is concerned. 
T he opinion of the public, in anation that thinks 

and ſpeaks, is the rule of the government : and 

the prince ſhould never thwart that opinion with- 

out public reaſons, nor oppoſe it without having 

firſt convinced the people of their error. — 

ment is to model all its forms according to public 
opinion: this it is well known, varies with man- 
ners, habits, and information. So that one prince 
may without finding the leaſt reſiſtance do an act 
of authority, not to be revived by his ſucceſſor, 
without exciting the public indignation. From 
whence does this difference ariſe? The firſt can- 
not have thwarted an opinion that was not ſprung 
up in his time, but the latter may have openly 
counteracted it a century after. The firſt, if I 
may be allowed the expreſſion, may, without the 
knowledge of the- public, have taken a ſtep the 
violence of which he may have ſoftened or made 
amends for by the happy ſucceſs of his govern- 
ment; the other, ſhall, perhaps, have increaſed 
the public calamities by ſuch unjuſt acts of wilful 
authority, as may perpetuate its firſt abuſes. 
Public remonſtrance is generally the reſult of opi- 
nion; and the general opinion is the rule of go- 
vernment: and becauſe public opinion governs 
mankind, kings for this reaſon become the rulers 
of men. Governments then as well as opinions 
ought to improve and advance to perfection. But 

| what i is the rule for opinions among an enlight- 
| ened 
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is people ? It 1s the permanent intereſt of ſo- IA 2 
ciety, the ſafety and advantage of the nation. - 
This intereſt is modified by the turn of events and 
ſituations ; public opinion and the form of the go- 
vernment follow theſe ſeveral modifications. This 
is the ſource of all the forms of government, eſta- 

bliſhed by the Engliſh, who are rational and = 

throughout North America. 

Tux government of Nova Scotia, of one of the 
provinces in New England, New York, New Jer- 
fey, Virginia, the two Carolinas and Georgia is 
ſtiled royal; becauſe the king of England is there 
veſted with the ſupreme authority. Reprefenta- 
tives of the people form a lower houſe, as in the 
mother country: a ſele& council, approved by 
the king, intended to ſupport the prerogatives of 
the crown, repreſents the houſe of peers, and 
maintains that repreſentation by the fortune and 
rank of the moſt diſtinguiſhed . perſons in the 
country, who are members of it. A governor 
convenes, prorogues, and diſſolves their aſſem- 
blies; gives or refuſes aſſent to their deliberations, 

which receive from his approbation the force of 
law, till the king, to whom they are tranſmitted, 
has rejected them. 

Tus ſecond kind of government which takes 
place in the colonies, is known by the name of 
proprietary government. When the Engliſh firſt 
ſettled in thoſe diſtant regions, a rapacious and 
active court favourite ealily obtained in thoſe 

. waites, which were as large as kingdoms, a pro- 
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perty and authority without bounds. A bow and 


— 4 few ſkins, the only homage exacted by the 


crown, purchaſed for a man in power the right of 
ſovercignty, or governing as he pleaſed. in an un- 
known country: ſuch was the origin of govern- 
ment in the greater part of the colonies. At pre- 


ſent, Maryland and Penſylvania are the only 80 


vinces under. this ſingular form of government; or 
rather this irregular foundation of key 
Maryland, indeed, differs from the reſt of the 
provinces only by receiving its governor from the 
family of Baltimore, whole nomination is to be 
approved by the king. In Penſylvania, the go- 
vernor named by the proprietary family, and con- 
firmed by the crown, is not ſupported by a coun- 
cil which gives a kind of ſuperiority, and he is 
obliged to agree with the commons, in whom is 
naturally veſted all authority. 

A third form, ſtiled by the Engliſh, "charter 


government, ſeems more calculated to produce 
harmony in the conſtitution, At preſent this ſub- 


ſiſts only in Connecticut and in Rhode Iſland ; but 


it was formerly extended to all the provinces in 


New England. It may be conſidered as a mere 


democracy. The inhabitants of themſelves elect, 


and depoſe all their officers, and make whatever 
laws they think proper, without being obliged to 
have the aſſent of the king, or his having any 
right to annul them. | 

AT length the conqueſt of Canada, joined to 


the acquiſition of Florida, has g given rite to a form 


or 
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of legiſlation hitherto unknown throughout the BO 


realm of Great-Britain. © Thoſe Py have 


been put or left under the yoke of military, and 
conſequently abſolute authority. Without any 
right to aſſemble in a national body, they receive 
inne digte) from the court of London every or- 
der of government. 1 en EIN 
Tunis diverſity of governments is not the work 
of the mother country. We do not find in it the 
traces of a reaſonable, uniform and regular legiſla- 
tion. It is chance, climate, the prejudices of the 
times and of the founders of the colonies that 
have produced this motley variety of conſtitutions. 
It is not the province of men, who are caſt by 
chance upon a delert coaſt, to conſtitute a legilla- 
1 

ALL legiſlation, ' in its nature, - edi arm at this 
happineſs of ſociety. The means by which it is 
to attain this great end, depend entirely on its 
natural qualities. Climate, that 3 to ſay, the ſky 
and the foil, are the firſt rule for the legiſlator. 
His reſources dictate to him his duties. In the 
firſt inſtance, the local poſition ſhould be con- 
ſulted. A number of people thrown on a mari- 
time coaſt, will have laws more or leſs relative to 
agriculture or, navigation, in proportion to the in- 
fluence the ſea or land may have on the ſubſiſtence 
of the inhabitants who are to people that deſert 
coaſt. If the new colony is led by the courſe of 
ſome large river far within land, a leoif}ator ought 


to have regard to the quality of the i011, and the: 


A a 4 degree 
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B 825 K degree of its fertility, as well as to the connections 

— the colony will have either at home or abroad by 

the traffic of commodities moſt conducive to ics 
proſperity. 

Bur the wiſdom of legiflation will chiefly ap- | 

Pear in the diſtribution of property. It is a gene- 

ral rule, which obtains in all countries, that when a 

colony is founded, an extent of land be given to 

every perſon ſufficient for the maintenance of a fa- 

mily; more ſhould be given to thoſe who have 

abilities to make the neceſlary advances towards 

improvement; and ſome ſhould be reſerved for 

Poſterity, or for additional ſettlers, with which the 

colony may in time be augmented. | 


Tux firſt object of a riſing colony is ſubſiſtence 
and population: the next is the proſperity likely 
to flow from theſe two ſources. To avoid occaſi- 

ons of war, whether offenſive or defenſive; to turn 
induſtry towards thoſe objects which are moſt ad- 
vantageous; not to form connections around them, 
except ſuch as are unavoidable, and may be pro- 
portioned to the ſtability which the colony ac- 
quires by the numbers of its inhabitants, and the 
nature of its reſources; to introduce above ail 
things a partial and local ſpirit in a nation which is 
going to be eſtabliſhed, a ſpirit of union within, 
and of peace without; to refer every inſtitution to 
a diſtant but fixed point; and to make every oc- 
caſional law ſubſervient to the ſettled regulation 
which alone is to effect an increaſe of numbers, 
and to give ſtability to the ſettlement: theſe cir- 
| cumſtance 
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cumſtances make no more than the ſketch of a le- B . 5 


giſlation. Mick | — 
Tur moral ſyſtem is to be formed on the na- 


ture of the climate; a large field for population is 
at firſt to be laid open by facilitating marriage, 
which depends upon the facility of procuring ſub- 
ſiſtence. Sanctity of manners ſhould be eſtabliſh- 
ed by opinion. In a barbarous iſland, which is to 
be ſtocked wich children, no more would be ne- 
ceſſary than to leave the principles of truth to un- 
fold themſelves with the natural progreſs of rea- 
fon. By proper precautions againſt thoſe idle 
fears, which proceed from 1gnorance, the errors of 
ſuperſtition ſhould be removed, till that period 
when the warmth of the natural paſſions, fortu- 
nately uniting with the rational powers, diſſipates 
every phantom. But when people, already ad- 
vanced in life, are to be eſtabliſhed in a new coun- 
try, the ability of legiſlation conſiſts in removing 
every injurious opinion or habit, Which may be 
cured or corrected. If we wiſh that theſe ſhould 
not be tranſmitted ro poſterity, we ſhould attend 
to the ſecond generation by inſtituting a general 
and public education of the children. A prince or 
legiſlator ſhould never found a colony, without 
previouſly {ending thither ſome proper perſons for 
the education of youth; that is, ſome governors 
rather than teachers : for it is of leſs moment to 
teach them what is good, than to guard them from 
evil, Gocd education is int ffectual, when the 
people are already corrupted, The ſeeds: of mo- 
rality 
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BROOK rality and virtue, ſown in the infant ſtate of a gene- 
W——— ration already vitiated, are annihilated in the early 
ſtages of manhood by debauchery, and the conta- 
gion of ſuch vices as have already become habitual 
in ſociety. The beſt educated young men cannot 
come into the world without making engagements 
and forming connections which will wholly influence 
them during the remainder of their lives. If they 
marry, follow any profeſtion, or purtuir, they. find 
the ſeeds of evil and corruption rooted in every con- 
dition; a conduct entirely oppoſite to their princi- 
ples; example and diſcourſe which diſconcerts and 
combats their beſt reſolutions. WAY 4 
Bur in a rifing colony, the influence of ihe fart 
generation may be corrected by the manners of the 
ſucceeding one. The minds of all are prepared 
for virtue by labour. The neceſſities of lite re. 
move all vices proceeding from want of employ- 
ment. The overflowings of its population have a 
natural tendency towards the mother country, 
where luxury continually invites and ſeduces the 
rich and voluptuous planter. . A legiſlator, who in- 
tends to refine the conſtitution apd manners of 
a colony, will meet with every aſſiſtance he can 
require. If he is only poſſeſſed of abilities and 
virtue, the lands and the people he has to manage 
will ſuggeſt to his mind a plan of ſociety, chat 2 
writer can only mark out in a vague manner, liable 
to all the uncertainty of hypotheſes that are varied 
and complicated by an infinity of circumftances 
too difficult to be foreſeen and combined. 1 - 
| Bur 
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or commerce, is mn * is the ſeed of good 
and evil, natural or moral, conſequent on the 
ſocial ſtate, Every nation ſeems to be divided in- 
to two irreconcileable parties. The rich and the 
poor, the men of property, and the hirelings, that 
is to ſay, maſters and ſlaves, form two claſſes of 
citizens, unfortunately in oppoſition to one an- 
other. In vain have ſome modern authors wiſhed 
by ſophiſtry to eſtabliſh arreaty of peace between 
theſe two ſtates. The rich on all occaſions are 
diſpoſed to obtain a great deal from the poor ar 
little expence ; and the poor are ever inclined to 
ſer too high a value on their labour: while the rich 
man muſt always give the law in this too unequal ; 
| bargain. Hence ariſes the ſyſtem of counterpoiſe # 
eſtabliſhed in ſo many countries. The people have 
not wiſhed to attack property which they conſi- 
dered as ſacred, but they have made attempts to 
fetter it, and to check its natural tendency to uni- | 
verſal power. Theſe counterpoiſes have almoſt i. 
always been ill applied, as they were but a fecble | 
remedy againit the original evil in ſociety. It is 
then to the repartition of lands that a legiſlator 
will turn his principal attention. The more wilely 
that diftribution ſhall be managed, the more fim- 
ple, untform and exact will be choſe Jaws of the 
country which chiefly conduce to the preſervation 
of property. 
IE Engliſn colonies 7 artake, in this reſpect, 
| of the radical vice inherent in the ancient conſlitu- 


tlen 
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tion of the mother country. As its preſent go- 


w ——vernment is but a reformation of that feudal ſyſ- 


tem which had oppreſſed all Europe, it Rill re- 
tains many uſages, which being originally nothing 
more than abuſes of ſervitude, are ſtill more ſen- 
bly felt by their contraſt with the liberty which the 
people have recovered. It has, therefore, been 
found neceſſary to join the laws which left many 
rights to the nobility to thoſe which modify, leſ- 
ſen, abrogate or ſoften the feudal rights. Hence 
ſo many laws of exception for one original law; fo 
many of interpretation for one fundamental; fo 
many new laws that are at variance with the old. 
Hence it is agreed, there is not in the whole 
world a code fo diifuſe, lo perplexed as that of the 
civil law of Great Britain. The witeſt men of that 
enlightened nation have often exclaimed againſt 
this diſorder. They have either not been heard, or 
the changes which have been produced by their 
remonſtrances, have only ſerved to Increaſe. the 
confuſion. | | 


By their dependence and their ignorance the co- 
lonies have blindly adopted that deformed and ill- 
digeſted code, the burden of which oppreſſed their 
anceſtors: they have added to that obſcure heap 
of materials by every new law that the times, 
manners, and place could introduce. From this 
mixture has reſulted a chaos the moſt difficult to 
put in order; a collection of contradictions that 
require much pains to reconcile. Immediately 
there ſprang vp a numerous body of lawyers to 

prey 
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prey upon the lands and inhabitants of thoſe new B 
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ſettled climates. The fortune and influence they — 


have acquired in a ſhort time, have brought into 
ſubjection to their rapaciouſneſs the valuable claſs 
of citizens employed in agriculture, commerce, in 
all the arts and labours moſt indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary for every ſocicty ; but almoſt ſingularly eſſen- 


tial to a riſing community. To the ſevere evil of 


chicane, which has fixed itſelf on the branches, in 
order to ſeize on the fruit, has ſucceeded that of 
finance, which deſtroys the heart and the root of 
the tree. | | 


In the origin of the colonies, the coin is the The coin 


current in 


ſame value as in the mother country, The ſcar- the Engliſh | 
city of it ſoon occaſioned a riſe of one third. That Sen in 


North 


inconvenience was not remedied by the abundance America. 


of ſpecie which came from the Spaniſh colonies z 
becauſe it was neceſſary to tranſmit that into Eng- 
land in order to pay. for the merchandiſe wanted 
from thence. This was a gulph that abſorbed the 
circulation in the colonies. The confuſion occa- 
honed by this continual export furniſhed a pretence 
for the uſe of paper currency. 

THERE are two forts of it. The Grit has in 
view the encouragement of agriculture, irade and 
induſtry, Every coloniit who bas more ambition 


than wealth, obtains from the province a paper 
credit, provided he conients to pay an intereſt of 
$ per cent. furniſhes a ſufficient mortgage, and 
agrees to · re pay every year a tenth of the capital 
borrowed, By means of this maik, which is re- 

| | ceived 
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> ceived without diſpute into the public treaſury, and 


tD——— which their fellow- citizens cannot refuſe, the buſi- 


nels. of private perſons 1s carried on with greater 
diſpatch and eaſe. The government itſelf draws 
conſiderable advantages from this circulation; be- 
cauſe as it receives intereſt and pays none, it can 
without the aid of taxes apply this fund tothe im- 
portant object of public utility. 

Bur there is another ſort of paper, the exiſtence 
of which is ſolely owing to the neceſſities of go- 
vernment. The ſeveral provinces of America had 
formed projects and contracted engagements be- 
- yond their abilities. They thought to make good 
the deficiency of. their money by credit, Taxes 
were impoſed to liquidate thoſe bills that preſſed 
for payment ; but before.the taxes had produced 


that ſalutary effect, new wants aroſe that required 


freſh loans. The debts therefore accumulated, and 
the taxes were not ſufficient to anſwer them. At 
length, the amount of the government bills exceeded 
all bounds after the late hoſtilities, during which the 
colonies had raiſed and provided for 25,000 men, 
and contributed to all the expences of ſo long and 
obſtinate a war. The paper thus fell into the utmoſt 
diſrepute, though it had been introduced by the 
_ conſent of the ſeveral general aſſemblies, and each 

province was to be anſwerable for what was of 


its own creation. | 
Tux parliament of Great Britain old this 


confuſion, and attempted to remedy it. They re- 


gulated the quantity of * currency each colo- 
— BY 
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ny ſhould create for the future, and as far as their B oo 5 
information went, proportioned the quantity o 
it to their riches and reſources. This regulation 
gave univerſal diſguſt, and in the you 1769, it 
was amended. 
PapkR, of the uſual figure of the coin, ſtill 
continues to paſs i in all kind of buſineſs. Each 
piece is compoſed of two round leaves, glued to 
each other, and bearing on each ſide the ſtamp 
that diſtinguiſhes en There are ſome of every 
value. In each province beſides a public building for 
the making of them, there are private houſes from 
| whence chey nre-diftribured : the pieces which are 
much worn or foiled, are carried to theſe houſes, 
and freſh ones received in exchange. There ne- 
ver has been an inſtance of the officers employed 
in theſe exchanges having been guilty of the leaſt 
fraud. 1 
Bor this honeſty is not ſufficient to infore the 
proſperity of-the colonies. Though for forty years 
their conſumption has increaſed four times as much 
as their population, (from whence it is apparent 
that the abilities of each ſubject are four times 
greater than they were) yet one may foretel that 
theſe large eſtabliſhments will never riſe to that 
degree of ſplendour for which nature deſigns 
them, unleſs the reſtraints are removed, which 
confine both their interior induſtry and WO fo- 
reign Er 


Tax 
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2 ON K Tus firſt coloniſts that peopled North America 
applied themſelves ſolely to agriculture. It was 


2 not long before they perceived that their exports 


_ S did not enable them to huy what they wanted, and 
merica are they, therefore, found themſelves in a manner 
fhackied in compelled to ſet up ſome rude manufactures. The 
dultry ond intereſts of the mother country ſeemed to be af- 
mu fetted by this innovation; which was made a mat- 
ter of parliamentary inquiry, and diſcuſſed with all 
the attention it deſerved. There were men bold 
enough to defend the eauſe of the coloniſts. They 
urged, that as the buſineſs of tillage did not em- 
ploy men all the year, it was tyranny to oblige 
them to waſte in idleneſs the time which the land 
did not require: that as the produce of agriculture 
and hunting did not furniſh them to the extent of 
their wants, the preventing them from providing 
againſt them by a new ſpecies of induſtry, was in 
fact reducing them to the greateſt diſtreſs :- in 
ſhort, that the prohibition, of manufactures orly 
tended to enhance the price of all proviſions in a 
riſing ſtate, to leſſen, or, perhaps, ſtop the ſale of 
them, and to deter ſuch perſons as might intend to 

ſettle in it. | | 3 
Taz evidence of theſe principles was not to be 
controverted: they were complied with after great 
debates. The Americans were permitted to manu- 
facture their own cloths themſelves, but with ſuch 
reſtrictions as betrayed how much avarice yr 
ted, what an appearance of juſtice could not bu 1 
allow. All communication from one province to 
| another 
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another on this account was ſeverely prohibited. BOOK 
They were forbidden under the heavieſt penalties XVIII. 


to traffic with each other for wool of any ſort, 
raw, or manufactured. However, ſome manufac- 
turers of hats ventured to break through theſe re- 


ſtrictions. To put a ſtop to what was termed a 


heinous diſorderly practice, the parliament had re- 
courſe to the mean and cruel expedient of law. A 
workman was not at liberty to ſet up for himſelf 
till after ſeven years apprenticeſhip ; a maſter was 
not allowed to have more than two apprentices at a 
time, nor to employ any ſlave in his work- 
ſhop. | 
Inox mines, which ſeem to put into mens hands 
the inftruments of their own independence, were 
laid under reſtrictions ſtill more ſevere. It was 
not allowed to carry iron in bars, or rough pieces 


any where but to the mother country. Without 


being provided with crucibles to melt it, or ma- 
chines to bend it, without hammers or anvils to 
faſhion it, they had ſtill ſs liberty of converting 
it into ſteel, 

IuroarTATION was ſubjected to ſtill further re- 
Araints. All foreign veſſels, unleſs in evident diſ- 
treſs or danger of wreck, or freighted with gold or 
ſilver, were not to come into any of the ports of 
North America. Even Engliſh veſſels are not ad- 
mitted there, unleſs they come immediately from 
ſome port of the country. 1 he ſhips of the co- 
lonies going to Europe, are to bring back no mer- 
chandiſe but from -the morher country, except 
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VL L exportations were erging to e 
England: but important reaſons have deter- 


| Wine the government/to- relax and abate this ex- 


treme ſeveriey. The coloniſts are at preſent al- 
jowed to carry directly ſouth of Cape 7 4 
grain, meal, rice, vegetables, fruit, falt, fiſh 


Ireland that afforded an advantageous vent for 
corn, flax, and pipe ſtaves, has been aan n 
Them by an act of parliament of 1766. 92 8 

Tu parlament, which repreſents ihe, nation, 

c aſſumes the right of directing commerce in its 

w whole extent throughout the Britiſh dominions. 
It is by this authority. it pretends to regulate the 


N connections between the mother country and the 


"colonies, to maintain a communication, an advan - 
tageous reciprocal re- action between the ſcattered 
parts of the immenſe empire. There ſhould, in 
fact, be one power to appeal to, in order to de- 
termine finally upon the concerns that may be 
uſeful or prejudicial to the general good of the 
whole ſociety. The parliament is the only. body 
that can aſſume ſuch àn important power. But it 
ought to employ. it to the advantage of every 


member of ſociety. This is an inviolable en. 


eſpecially in a ſtate. where. all the powers are 
formed and directed for the aaa le na- 
greg 1 Fes a 
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planks, and timber. All other. productions be. 
long excluſively to the mother country. Even 
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r 5 | Tur 
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j inciple of impartiality. was —— K 
"hc lone ca intain an ate of 1 - XVIL 
2 eee = 
government M whe the 9 obliged to 
vent in the mother country all their productions 
even thoſe which were not for its n conſump- r Y 
tion: when they were obliged to take from | 
the mother country all Kinds: of . merchandiſe, 
even "thoſe which came from foreign. nations. 
i This imperious and uſeleſs reſtraint, loading 8 
ales and purchaſes of the Americans with un ne. 
ceſſary and ruinous charges, has neceſfarily le. 
ſened their induſtry, and conſequently diminiſned > 47 
4 their profits; and it has been only for the purpoſe "0 
of enriching a few merchants, or ſome factors at 
home, that the rights and intereſts of the colonies 
Z have thus been ſacrificed. All they owed to Eng- 
land for the protection they received from her, 
Was only a preference in the ſale and importation 
of all ſuch of their commodities as ſhe ſhould 
conſume and a preference in the purchaſe and i in 
che exportation of all ſuch merchandiſe as came 
from her hands: ſo far all ſubmiſſion was a return 
of gratitude ; beyond: it all obligation was violence. 
Ix is thus that tyranny has given birth to con- | 
trabang trade. © Trangrefſion is the firſt effect 5 
Produced by unreaſonable Jaws. In vain has it 
. ene 6 en Wee to Abe celan that 


K ©% 


teren 4 -BY eee to al reien wy govern- DI 
ment, and to the expreſs intentions of law. In 
rant. e Bb eee 
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836 OK vain has it been cntifbally laid: ow in public 
XVIII. writings that the ſubject WHO pays duty is op- 
3 preſed by him who does not pay it; and that t e 
fraudulent merchant robs the fair trader by aifap- 
Pointing him of his lawful profit- In vain have 
precautions been. multiplied for preventing ſuch 
frauds, and freſh penalties inflicted for the Pu- 
niment of them. The voice of intereſt, reaſon 
and equity has prevailed. over all the numberlefs 
clamours and various attempts of finance. Fo- 
reigit importations ſmuggled into North amet, 
amount to one third of: choſe which pay duty.” 

A indefinite liberty, or merely reſtrained with- 


| in proper limits, will ſtop the prohibited engage 

| ments of which fo much complaint has' been made. 

| Then the colonies will arrive at a ſtare of affluence, 
N W bich will enable chem 10 diſcharge à load of debt 
10 doe to the mother country, amounting, perhaps, 
| | 8455 millions * and to draw yearly from thence 

| 4 goods to the amount of 108 millions , agreeable 

| [ do the calculation of American conſumption ſtated . 
14 by the parlisment of Great Britain in 1766. But 
inſtead of this pleaſing proſpect, which one would 
| [ imagine muſt naturally ariſe from the conſtitution 

f of the Engliſh government, was there any neceſ- | 
5 3 5 | ſity by a claim not to be ſupported among a free 


—— 22 — 


people, to introduce into the colonies Sith 'the 
* hardſhips of taxation, the ſeeds of diſorder and 
diſcord, and perhaps to kindle a made ene it's 
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- -IN-THE EAST AND-WEST-INNES. 1» 1 
Exo av had juſt emerged from a war, which 3 0 9 TY 

- way be, called. univerſal, during which, Frm fleets XVIII. 

had been victorious in all the ſeas, and her con- — 


queſts had. enlarged | her dominion with an immenſe ee 


try has at- 


territory in the Eaſt and Welt Indies. Such A tempted to 


n . 
\ 


eſtabliſh * 


| ſudden. increaſe gave her in the eyes of all Thorn” the: 
World a ſplendour that muſt, ine vitably excite envy 38 of 


and admiration; but within herſelf ſhe was conti- America. 
- Whether 


nually) obliged to lament her triumphs. Op- he had a 


right to do 


preſſed with a load of debt to the amount of chis > 
3,330, 0, oo livres 55 that coſt her an intereſt of 
111,577,490. livres 175 a year, ſhe was with diffi- 


culty able to ſupport. the. current expences of the 
ſtare, with a revenue of 240,000,000 livres tz 


and that revenue was ſo far f: om increaſing, that it 


was not even certain it would continue. Sf: ny 
Tux land was charged with a higher tax than | 


it had ever been in time of peace. 7 Ney duties 


on houſes and windows reduced the value of that 
kind of property; and an increaſe of ſtock on a 
review of the finances ſu1 14 the value of the whole. 
A terror had been ſtruc even into luxury itſelf 
by taxes laid on plate, cards, dice, wines, and 
brandy, Commerce could Not. raiſe any further | 
expectations, ſince it paid in every porr, at every 


iſſue, for the merchandiſe of Aſi: ia, for the pro ro- 


duce of, America, for ſpices. ſilks, for every ar- 
ticle of export or import, whether manufactured | 


or ynywrought, Heavy Leh had pee re- 


B b 3 trained 1 
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XV111, was partly at the 'Expenice of the! public” revenye. 
e Tee compe entate this toſs, , one of thoſe 1 


8 Fo 


gi ditions to hate a the "articles off Sener 
48 conſurption; And abſolute neceffity. Duties were 
W laid on the ordinary drink of the comme people, 
$i ret on malt, eyder, and beer. Every ſpring Was 
Pte e ſtrained: every power bf the body Polit inc” had 
deen extended to its utmoſt ſtretch. Materials _ 
| and workmanſhip "hid fo. prodigioufly Fiſen in 
price, that foreigners, whether rivals or con- 
quered, which before had hot been able to fapport 
4 competition with the Engliſh, were enabled to 
| ſupplant them in every market, even in their 5% 
ports. The commercial advantage of Britain vith 
every x art of the world could not be valued at 
more than fifty fix millions of livres ® „ and that 
tuation obliged her. to dra from he! balance 
EE 3 5,100,000 ↄ livres +, to pay the arrears f 
os 1+170,900,000 livres 2 which e 7 
Placed i in her public funds. de IONS» 
Taz criſis. J was a violent one. It was time to 
give the People ſome relief. They could not be 
eaſed by 2 diminution of expences, thoſe” being 
inevitable e, either for the purpoſe of improviag the 
conqueſts | purchaſed by ſuch a lols of blood an 
4, treaſure; or to reſtrain the reſentment of "the 
; Houle © of Bourbon, ſoured by the humiliatioris af 3 
* the late Vai and Why kaerifices of ThE late peace. 
| fr Ser: 


— 
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As _ means t not e e mig ight ſecure B O 


the preſent as well, as future proſperity, of the n na: X 


tion, it was thought proper to call in che colonies — 


to the aid of the mother country, by making 
them bear a part of her burthen. This determi- 
nation ſeemed to be founded on reaſons e be 


controverted. 5 8020 10 . R Mile 
| Ir is a fundamental principle of all ſocieties and 


compole, a ſtate, ought to contribute towards a 

its expences in proportion to their reſpectiye abi- 
lities. The ſecurity of the American Provinces 
requires that they ſhould. Furniſh ſuch 2 ſhare of 
ſtance, as may enable the mother country o 
Protect them upon all occaſions. It, was to de- 
2 liver them from the moleſtations they were ex- 


poſed to, that England had engaged in a war 
which has. multiplied her debts : they « ought then ; 


to aid her in bearing or leſſening the NE of 
that i increaſe of expence. At preſent, when they 


ae freed from al apprehenſion, of the attempts of 


a formidable adverſary, which has been fortu- 


nately removed, can they without injuſtice refuſe 


their deliverer, when her. neceſſities are preffing, 
that money which purchaſed. their preſervation 7 ? 
Has not that generous. ſtate, for a conſiderable 
time, granted encouragement to the improvement 


of their rich productions? Has it not liberally and 


 gatuitouſly advanced ſums, of money to "thoſe 
ws eval lands. are. yet. uncukivated | ? Do 
Bb 0 
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every age, that the different members. which 
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B 0 o K not ſuch benefiee' deſerve to meet a return of re- 
— hef and even of ferv ice: onal 7h 
Sven were the motives tha perſuaded the Bri. 
th goverament that they had a right to eſtabliſfr 
a taxation in the colonies. They availed themſelves 
of the event of the late war to affert this:claitti'ſs 
dangerous to liberty. For if we attend wo t, we 
halt find that war, Whether ſucceſsful or hot, 
ſerves always as a pretext for every uſurpation of 
government; as if the Chiefs of warring nations 
rather intended to reduce their ſubjects ro more 
confirmed. ſubmiſſion „, than to make 'a' conqueſt 
over their enemies. | The "American provinces 
were therefore ordered to furniſh the troops ſent 
by the mother country for their ſecurity with a 
part of the neceſſaries requiſite for an army. The 
apprehenſion of diſturbing” that agreement which 
is ſo neceſſary among ourſelves, when ſurrounded 
by. adverſaries from without, induced them to 
comply with the injunctions of the parliament; 
but with ſuch prudence as not to ſpeak of an act 
they could neither reject without 6ccafioning'civil | 
diſſention, nor recognize without expoſing rights 
too precious to be forfeited. New-York: alone 
ventured to diſapprore the orders ſent from Eu! 
: 3 rope. Though the tranſgreſſion was ſlight, it was 
puniſned as a diſobedience 9 2a 'fuſpentivh of her 
e Dp e y HER RT | FVV 
Ir was moſt. probable; WY! this 0 made on 
| the liberty. of the colony would excite the'remon- 
7 ftrances of all the reſt. Either through want of 
ON attentio o \ 


oe y 


m. Tür beer wEST INDIES.” 37 
1 eee eee e BOOK 
This ſilence was interpreted to proceed from fear, XVIII. 
or from voluntary ſubtmniſſon. Peace, chat ſhould It 
leſſen taxes every where, gave birth in che year | 
176; to that famous ſtamp- act, which,” by laying 
a duty on all marked paper, at the ſame time for- 
bad the uſe of any other in public eee 
5 ner judicial, or extrajudicial. 
Art the Engliſh colonies of che new Sander 
| een againſt this innovation, and their diſcon- 
tent manifeſted itſelf by ſignal acts. They entered 
into an agreement or conſpiracy, the only one that . 
was perhaps conſiſtent with moderate and civilized 5 
people, to forego all manufactures made up in the = 
mother country, till the bill they complained ß 
was repealed. The women, whoſe weakneſs was 1 
moſt to be feared, were the firſt to give up what - 
ever 'Europe had before furniſbed- them with, 
either for parade or convenience. Animated by 
their example, the men rejected the commodities | 
for which they were indebted to the old world! © 
In the northern countries, they paid as much for 
the coarſe ſtuffs, made in the country, as for fine 4 
cloths which were brought over the ſeas. - They = 
engaged not to eat lamb, that their flocks might — 
increaſe, and in time be ſufficient for the clothing 
of all the coloniſts. In the ſouthern provinces 
. where wool is ſcarce and of an inferior quality; 
their dreſs was to be cotton and flax furniſhed by 
thoir own climate, | Agriculture was every where 
Bis ee cel RY: 
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| which. ought, te be imitated by nations wha 


into chat ſtate of - deſpor 
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if ; negleQed, in order that-the. people might qualify. 
1 XVIII. e for the buſineſs of the manufactures. 
' | — Tais kind af indirect and paſſive oppoſition, 


may hereafter be aggrieved: by the undue. exerciſe 
of authority, produced the deſired; effect. The 
_ Englith- manufacturers who had ſcarce any other 
vent for their goods than their own colonies, fell 
ndency, which is the na- 
conſequence of want of employ ment: and 
their complaints which could neither. be ſtiſled nor 
concealed by adminiſtration, made an impreſſion 
which proved favourable to the colonies. The 
ſtamp · act was repealed after a violent ſtruggle 
chat laſted two years, and which in an age of fa- 
naticiſm, a Aohlels, dure. wee 2 
iv war. 8318. 
Bur 5 d By * 8 did. not la | 
bog. The parliament had given up the point 
with the greateſt reluctance: and it clearly ap- 
peared they had not laid aſide their pretenſions, 
when in 176), they threw the duties which the 
Ramp act would have produced, upon all glaſs, 
lead, tea, colours, paſteboard, and ſtained paper 
exported Soon England to America. Even the 
patriots themſelves who ſeemed moſt inclined to 
enlarge the authority of the mother country over 
the colonies, could not help condemning a tax, 
which in its conſequences muſt affect the whole 
nation, by diſpoſing numbers to apply themſelves 
e HEAG Who 3 to have been ſolely 
1 I a devoted 


. THE vas 8 


devoted to the improrement 665 ante; reer er 
| lonifts have not been the dupes of this, any more xvrIt. 
55 5 than of the firſt innovation. It has in vain been 
. urged-chat' government had the power to impoſe 

what duties it thought proper upon exported 
goods, o long as it did not deprive the colonies 

of the liberty of manufacturing the articles ſub- 
ject to this new tax. This ſubterfuge has been 
conſidered as an inſult with regard to a re 
who being devoted entirely to agriculture, ind 
confined to trade only with the mother country. 0 
could not procure either by their on labour, or 
by their connections abroad, the neceſſary articles 
that were ſold them at ſo high a price. They 
thought when a tax was 10 de impoſed, it was no- 
thing more than a nominal diſtinction, whether it 
uw levied in Europe, or America; and that 
their liberty was equally infringed by a duty laid 

upon commodities wer: fr wanted, as by a'tax 
vpon ſtampt paper, which they had been made to 
conſider as a neceſſary article. Theſe intelligent 
People faw that government was inclined to de- 
ceive them, and thought it an indignity to ſuffer 
themſelves to be the dupes either of force, or of 


fraud. It appeared to them the ſureſt mark of 


weakneſs and degeneracy in the ſubjects of any 
nation, to overlook all the artful and violent mea- 
ſures — we eee to er 415 and en- 
flave them. 4 41 „ nw 
. BN Taz düfte ey have ed to 4 eſe new ĩm · 

poſts, was nn on the idea of their being 
Di . exorbitant, 
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BOOK exorbitant, . a abies. amount to. more-than 
XVIII. one livre, 8 ſols * for each perſon; which could 
give no alarm to a very populous community, 
whoſe public expence never es the vue 
ſum of 3,600,000-livres f. N 
Ir was not from any — In Jorg that * 8 
a would be affected by it: ſince: the ſecu- 
_ ity: they derived from the provinces. ceded by 
France in the laſt war; the: increaſe of their trade 
With the ſavages ; the enlargement of their whale 
5 and cod fiſheries, together with thoſe of the ſhark 
and the ſeal; the right of cutting wood in the hey 
of Campeachy ; the acquiſition. of ſeveral. ſugar 


e 


iſlands; the opportunities of carrying on à contta- 
band trade with the neighbouring Spaniſh - ſertle- 
ments: all theſe advantageous circumſtances were 
ah ndantly ſufficient to furniſh the ſmall propor- 
tion of revenue hich har Es ſeemed. ſo ' 
anxious nie, l 
I x was not owing to ee concern n leſt hs _— 
nies ſhould te drained of the ſmall quantity of 
ſpecie which continued in. circulation. + The, pay 
of eight thouſand four hundred regular troops, 
maintained by the mother country in North Ame- 
rica, muſt bring much more coin into the cause 
than. the tax could carry out of it.. 
NEITRER was it an 55 I the - 
per. country. The colonies, far from being 
ungrateful, have demonſtrated ſo zealous an at- 
. een to her ene eee the laſt war, that - 
SHOE eee. 1:9 1 vn 10761217 ory. 
About 1s. EY F 2 
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parlitinend had the equity to order conſiderable z 60K. 
ſums to be remitted to them by — nn. XVIII. 
or e indemnificatioe n 


Noa, laſtiy; was it from Wwe the eb. 


| (garions | that ſubjects owe” ro government. Had 


not even the ecolonies acknowledged themſelves 
bound to contribute towards the payment of the 


national debt, though they had, perhaps, been 
the occaſion of contracting the greateſt part of it; 
they knew very well that they were liable to con- 


tribute towards the expences of the navy, the 
maintenance of the African and American ſettle- 
ments; and to all the common expences rela- 
tive to their. on preſervation and emerge e 
ell as to that of the mother country. E 
Ir the Americans refuſe to Wee ee 
to e it is becauſe what would have been 
granted if aſked, was exacted from them; and be- 
cauſe what was required of chem as a matter of 
Obedience, ought to have been raiſod by voluntary 


contribution. Their refuſal was not the effect f 
<aprice, but of jealouſiy of their rights, which 
have been aſcertained in ſome judicious writings, 


and more particularly in ſome eloquent letters, 
from which we ſhall borrow the principal facts we . 
are going to ſtate on a Aubje& which” han a n- 
tereſting to every nation on the globe. Alia: 


Dun almoſt to centuries that mh paſſed. 
ſince the Engliſh! eſtabliſhed themſelves in North 
America, their country has been harraſſed by ex- 


9 25 . Wars; thrown into confuſion by 
FU." £ : ; | CO: 
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XVIII. eee gare and corrupt — wird | 
2 to raiſe the power of the crown upon the ruin of 
all the privileges and rights of the ple. But 
Hotwithſtanding: the influence of ambition, avarice, 
faction, end tyranny, the liberty of the colonies to 
miſe their o] taxes for the ſupport of the public 
8 ——— — nnn and 


12 4 # ©. 
29 +; "3 #5 iD. 34 i 


* Tas pri 4 a. to the 
fundamental principles of all rational ſociety, was 
confirmed by à ſolemn compact. The colonies 
might appeal to their otiginal charters, which au- 
thoriſe them to tax themſelves freely and volunta- 
rily. Theſe acts were, in truth, nothing more 
than agreements made with the crown z but even 
ſuppoſing the Prince had exceeded his authority hy 
making conceſſions which certainly did not turn to 
his advantage, lang poſſeſſion tacitly owned and 
acknowledged by the ſilence of eee n ä 
onſtitute a legal preſcription. W e Nn ddt 
Tux American provinces have ain more au- 
n claims to urge in their favour. They aſ- 
ſert, that a ſubject of England, in whatever he- 
miſphere he reſides, is not obliged to contribure 
to the ex pences of the ſtate without his o.] con- 
ſent, given either by himſelf, or his fepreſenta- 
tives. It is in defence of this ſacred right; that 
inte nation have ſo often ſpilt ber blood. dethrned 
to her kings, and either excited Or oppoſed number · 0 
Ae commoüons. Will-ſhe-chuſe to dilpute wich | 
3c. "1.0% | | | 25 two 
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: two mi illions ef her children, an RARE 5 
nas coſt her ſo dear, and is perhaps, he _ a XVIII. 
Gatich ut her oyn independenee? fix e n 
Ix is urged againſt the ee lag Ge DEI 
man catholics reſiding in England are excluded 
b from the right of voting, and that their eſtates 
are ſubjected to a dbuble tax. The coloniſts ag 
nn reply, why the pupiſts Vfüit bo take the'oarh'6f 
allegiance required by the ſtate? This conduct 
1 makes them ſuſpected: by government, and the 
jealouſy it excites, authoriſes that government to e 
treat them with rigour. Why not abjure à cl. 
gion ſo contrary to the free conſtitution of their | 
country, ſo favourable to the inhuman'claims of 
deſpotiſm, and to the attempts of the crown againft 
the rights of the people? Why chat blünd pre- 
poſſeſſion in favour of àa church which is an enemy b 
to all others? They deſerve the penalties which 
the ſtate that tolerates them impoſes upon ſubjects 
of intolerant principles. But the inhabitants f 
the new world would be puniſhed without having 
4 offended, if they were not able to become {objec 
without ceaſing to be Americans. | 
Tnxsx faithful colonies have likewiſe been told 
with fome confidence, that there are multitudes | J 
of ſubjeas in England who' are not repreſented; | — 
becauſe they have not the property required to in- 9 
title them to vote at an election for members f 
parliament. What ground haye they to expect + 
any greater privileges than thoſe enjoyed by the $ 
Ou" the mother OPT The colonies, in 1 


* ; 3 8 anſwer 1 
Hu ; 7 ; ; 6 
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; * 00 K anſwer to this, deny that they wiſh for ſuperior i in- 
XVIII. dulgences; they only want to ſhare them in com- 


the provinces in America of the right of taxing 
themſelves, ſuppoſe for a moment, that the houſe 
of commons, inſtead of being choſen by them, is 
an hereditary and eſtabliſhed tribunal, or even ar- 
bitrarily appointed by the crown; if this body 


\ ' 1 
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mon with their brethren. In Great Britain a perſon 


who enjoys. a freehold of forty ſhillings a year; is 


conſulted: in the framing of a tax - bill, and ſhall 


in America have the ſame privilege? No. That 


| which is an exception to a law, a deviation from 


the general 1 rule of the mother country ought not 
to become a fundamental point of conſtitution for 
the colonies. Let the Engliſh who wiſh to deprive 


could levy taxes upon the whole nation wichout 


conſulting the public opinion, and the general in- 
clinations of the people, would not the Engliſh 
look upon themſelves to be as much ſlaves as any 


other nation * ? However, even in this cafe, five 


hundred men, ſurrounded by ſeven millions of their 


fellow ſubjects, might be kept within the bounds 


of moderation, if not by a. principle of equity, at 
leaſt, . by a well. grounded apprehenſion of the 
public reſentment, which purſues. the oppreſſors | 
of. their country. even beyond the grave. But the 

caſe of Americans taxed by the great council of 
| the, mother country would be irremediable. At 


too great a diſtance to. be keard, they would be 
oppreſſed with taxes without regard to their com- 


Pleints. 


* 


not the man who poſſeſſes an immenſe tract of land 
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E Pips. Even 7 tyranny exerciſed towards dem ag 
won uld b be varniſhed over, with'the glorious, appel. — 


ü 'of. parriotiſm, 1 nder | pretence of relieving 
the a 0 al e | would, he over- 
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g rn 1 5 neun proſpect before em, thay Whether 


the colo- 
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will never ſubmit to. give up che right of taxing pies ſhould 


5 themſelves. 80 long as they debate freely on the be 
ſubjedt © of. public revenue, their intereſts will hy 
attended to; or if their rights ſhould. ſometimes; 
be violated, they will ſoon obtain a redreſs of their ; 
grſevances. But their remonſtrances will no longer 
have any weight with government, when they are 
not ſipported by the Tight of granting or refuſing 


ſupplies towards the exigencies of the ſtate. The 


5 ſame power which, will have. uſurped the right of 


levying taxes, will eaſily uſurp the diſtribution 
of wem. As it dictates what proportion they 
ſhall-Haife, it will likewiſe dictate how it ſhall be 


expended ; ; and the ſums apparently deſigned for 


eee 


their ſervice, will be employed to enſlave them. 
Such. has been the Progreſſion. of empires in all 
ages. No ſociety ever preſerved its liberty, after 

it had” loft the privilege of voting in the confirma- 
tion, of eſtabliſhment of laws, relative to the re- 
verve.” A nation muſt for ever be enſlaved, in 
wich fl no aſſembly or body of men remains, Who 
have the power to defend its rights againſt the 
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5 BOR Tusk 4 rovinces in 5 7 
XVIII. Ep Britiſh America have every 


reaſon imaginable to dread” the loſs of their inde- 
pendence. Even their confidence may betray 
them, and make them fall a ſacrifice to the de- 


5 ſigns of the. mother country. They are inhabited 


by an infinite number of honeſt and upright peo- 
= ps -who have no ſuſpicion that thofe who hold the 
keins of empire can be hurried away by vnjuſt'and 
tyrannical paſſions; They take it for granted that 
their mother country cheriſhes thoſe ſentiments of 
maternal tenderneſs which are fo conſonant to her 
true intereſts, and to the love and veneration which 
they entertain for her. To the unſuſpecting ere- 
dulity of theſe honeſt ſubjects, who cheriſh ſo 
agreeable a deluſion, may be added the acqui- 
oſcence of thoſe who think it unneceſſary to trou- 
ble themſelves or be diſturbed on account. of in- 
© confiderable. taxes. Theſe indolent men are not 
fenſible that the plan was, at firſt, to Jul their vi- 
gilance by impoſing a moderate duty ; that Eng- 
land only wanted to eſtabliſh an example of fab- 
miſſion, upon which it might ground future pre- 
tenſions; that if the parliament has been able to 
raiſe one guinea, it can raiſe ten thouſand; and 
that there will be no more reaſon to limit this right, 
chan there would be juſtice in acknowledging i it at 
preſent. But the greateſt injury to liberty ariſes 
from a ſet of ambitious men, who purſuing an in⸗ 
tereſt diſtinct from that of the public and of poſ- 
terity, are wholly bent on increaſing their credit, 
3 and UheiE eſtates. "The Britiſh * 
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| wens, or Set to receive Wan finds them al- — 


ways ready to favour their odious projects, by the 
cohtagion of their luxury and their vices; by their 


artfubinſmuations, gas the arg of Their con- 


bagel 2 '* . 
er 4 true patriots Win realy AY the 
; * of prejudice, indolence, and ſeduction; nor 
et them deſpair of being victorious in a conteſt 
in which their virtue has engaged them. Attempts 
ill, Perhaps, be made to ſhake their fidelity, by 
the plauſible propoſal of allowing the repreſenta- 
tives of America a feat in parliament, in order to 


regulate, in conjunction with thoſe of the mother 
country, the taxes to be raiſed by the nation in 


general. Such, indeed, is the extent, populoul- 
neſs, wealth, and mpbtehee of the colonies, that 
_ the legiſlature cannot govern them with wiſdom 
and ſafety without availing itſelf of the advice and 
information of their repreſentatives. * But care 
ſhould be taken not to authoriſe theſe” deputies t to 
decide in matters concerning the fortune and the 
contributions of their conſtituents.” The expol- 

talations of, a few men would be eafily overborne 
by the numerous repreſentatives of the mother 

country; and the provinces, whoſe inſtruments 

they would be, would, in this confuſed Jumble W 
intereſts and opinions, be laden with too heavy and 
too unequal a part of the common burthen. Let 

then the right of appointing, proportioning and 
| "_y the taxes continue to be excluſively veſted 
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N LEMENTS AND. TRADE 
e pro incial aſſemblies, who ought to be the 
— more Jealous of i it at the preſent juncture, as the 
a power of depriving them of it ſeems to have 7 
gained ſtrength by the woc made in the, laſt 
1 oi fd ; | 5 
* From its late ee eee che; 8 _ 
has derived the advantage fof extending her fiſne- 
ries, and ſtrengthening her alliance with the ſa- 
vages. But as if this ſucceſs was of little impor- 
_ tance in her. eſtimation, ſhe: perſiſts in declaring, 
that this increaſe-of territory has anſwered no end, 
and zroduced no effect but to ſecure the tranquil | 
lity of the colonies. The colonies, on the con- 
trary, maintain, that their lands, on which their 
Whole welfare depended, have decteaſed conſi- 
derably i in their value by this immenſe extent of 
territory z that: their Population being diminiſhed, 
or, at leaſt, not increaſed, their country is the 
more expoſed to invaſions; and that the moſt 
[northern provinces are rivalled. by Canada, and 
the moſt len, Florida. Tbe coloniſts, who 
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0 even go | 50 5 as to ſay, that the military goverh- | 
ment eſtabliſhed | in the conquered provinces 3 the 
nume tous troops maintained, and the forts erected 

; there, may one day contribute to enſlave coun- 
| tries, which have hitherto flouriſhed only 1 the 
ert of liberty. . 5 
GREAT, BRITAIN poſſeſſes all 5 * oyer tl 

by colonies that ſhe ought to wiſh for. She has a 
right to  difannul WF war Laber ſhall . The : 
executive 
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executive power is entirely lodged i in the hands of 128 — 


nature, an appeal lies to her tribunal. She regu- N 
lates at diſcretion all comercial connections, which | 


her delegates ; and in all determinations of a civil 


; are allowed to be formed and purſued by the co- 


loniſts. To ſtrain an authority fo wiſely remper- | 


ed; would be to plunge a riſing continent afreſh 
into that ſtate of confulion from which it had with 


difficulty emerged in the courle of two centuries 
of inceſſant labour; and to reduce the men, Wo 
had laboured to clear the ground, to the neceſſity. 
of taking up arms in the defence [of thoſe ſacred 
rights to which they are equally intitled by na- 


ture, and the laws of ſociety. Shall the Engliſh, 


| who are fo paſſionately fond of liberty, that they 
| have ſometimes protected it in regions widely re- 


mote in climate and intereſt, forget thoſe ſenti- 


ments, which their glory, their virtue, their na- 
tural feelings, and their ſecurity conſpire to render 
a perpetual obligation? Shall they ſo far betray the 
rights they hold ſo dear, as to wiſh to enſlave their 
brethren and their children? If, however, it ſhould. 


happen that the ſpirit of faction ſhould deviſe ſo 


fatal a deſign, and ſhould, in an hour of madneſs 


and intoxication, get it patronized by the mother 


country; what ſteps ought the colonies to take to 
ſave themſelves from a ftate of the war, octious de- | 


W 


wee ? 
Bronx E they engage in- this Pondtesr revolution, 


owe to their country. England has always been 
BE. {+ , VVT C C 3 : 


; 
* 


the colo-— 
nies ought 


they will recall to memory all the advantages they to carry 
their oppo- 


their Taxation, 
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Book their barrier againſt the powerful nations of Eu- 
cope: and ſerved as a guide and moderator to watch 
. their preſervation, and to heal thoſe civil diſ- 

1 ſentions, which jealouſy and rivalſhip too frequent- 

ty excite between neighbouring plantations in their 
| riſing ſtate. . It is to the influence of its excellent 
„ conſtitution that they owe the peace and proſperity 
1 they enjoy. While the colonies live under ſo 
1 0 _ falutary and mild an adminiſtration, they will con- 
7 tinue to make a rapid progreſs in the valt field of 
improvement, that opens itſelf to their view, and 
which their induſtry will extend to the, remoteſt 
deſerts. 5 5 ie 
Lx the love of their country, ee hos a0 
 companied with a certain jealouſy of their liber- 
; ties; and let their rights be conſtantly examined - 
FR - into, cleared up. 5 diſeuſſed. Let them ever 
conſider thoſe as the beſt citizens, who are con. 
ſtantly calling their attention to theſe points. This 
ſpirit of jealouſy is proper in all free ſtates; but 
it is particularly neceſſary in complicated govern · 
ments, where liberiy is blended with a certain de- 
gree of dependence, ſuch as is required i in a con- 
nection between countries ſeparated by an.immenſe 
ocean. This vigilance will be the ſureſt guardian 5 
of the union which ought ſtrongly to cement 1 
mother country and her colonies. © 
lr the miniſtry which is always conſe am- 
1 men, even in a free ſtate, ſhould attempt 
to increaſe the power of the crown, or the opu- 
| lence of the mother me at che expence of the 
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m Tur > FAST AND: WEST mips! on. 
f i the colonies ought to reſiſt ſuch an 8 — 
ing power with unremitted ſpirit. When any 
5 meaſure. of government meets with a Warm oppo· 

_ - ſition, it ſeldom fails to be reRified-; while grie- CE > he 
vances, which are ſuffered for want of courage to 
redreſs them, are conſtantiy ſucceeded by freſh 
inſtances of oppreſſion. Nations, in general, are 
more apt to feel, than to reflect; and have no 6 
other ideas of the legality of a power than the very., - 
exerciſe of that power. Accuſtomed to obey 8 

without examination, they, in general, become 
familiarized to the hardſhips of government; and 
being ignorant of the origin and deſign of ſociety, 
do not conceive the idea of ſetting bounds to au- 
thority. In thoſe ſtates eſpecially, where the prin- 
ciples of legiſlation are confounded with thoſe of -  _. 
religion, as one, extravagant opinion opens a door 8 5 
| for the reception of a thouſbad among thoſe WH ö 4 
have been once deceived ; ſo the firſt encreachic. Ts 
ments of government pave the way for all the reſt. {1 
He who believes the moſt, believes the leaſt; at 5 
he who can perform the moſt, performs the leaſt: 
and from this double abuſe of credulity and au- 
thority, ariſe all the abſurdities and evils in religion 
and politics which have been introduced into tbe 
world, in order to oppreſs the human ſpecies. The 
ſpirit of toleration and of liberty, which has hi- 
therto prevailed in the Engliſh colonies,” has hap- 
pily preſerved them from falling into this extreme 
of eren and ae They n too . a an 
: C4 ee res 
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Bo Oo K of the dignity. of human nature not to reſiſt op- 
25 —— preſſion, though at the hazard: of their lives. 1 


A PEOPLE ſo intelligent do not want to be told 


that deſperate reſolutions and violent meaſures can- : 


not be juſtifiable, till they have in vain tried every 
poſſible method of reconciliation. But at the ſame 


| Jie, they know that if they are reduced to the 


neceſſity of chuſing ſlavery or war, and taking up 
arms in defence of their liberty, they ought not to 
tarniſh ſo glorious a cauſe with all the horrors and 
cruelties atiendant on ſedition: and though re- 
ſolved not to ſheath the ſword till they have re- 
covered their rights, they ſhould make no other 
uſe of their victory than to procure the re · eſta · 
bliſhment of their original» ſtate 8 5 DAY 
pendence. e ogy! 

Lier vs, bowever, a care pot to © es 


| the reſiſtance which the Engliſh colonies ought to 


make to their mother country, with the fury of a 


People excited to revolt againſt their ſovereign by 


4 long ſeries of exceſſive oppreſſion. When the 
ſlaves of. an arbitrary. monarch have once: broken. 
their chain, and ſubmitted their fate to the deciQ- 
ion of the ſword, they are-bbliged to maſſacre the. 

tyrant, to exterminate his whole race, and to. 
- Tn the form of that government, under which 
they have ſuffered for many ages. If they venture 
not thus far, they will ſooner or later be puniſhed 
for having wanted courage to complete the whole 
of their i Fam Ihe yoke. will be impoſed upon 


chem with gen: ſeverity than ever 3 and the af- 
| „ Tn. 
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fected lenity of their tyrants will only prove a new xvi 


ſnare, in which they will be caught and entangled == 
without hope of deliverance. It is the misfortune 


bf factions in an abſolute government, that nei- 


ther prince nor people ſet any bounds to their re- 
ſentment; becauſe they know none in the exer-* + 
ciſe of their power. But a conſtitution qualified ” 
like that of the 'Engliſh® colonies,” carries in its 
principles and the Umitatien of its power, a re- 
medy and preſervative againſt the evils of anarchy. . 
When the mother country has removed their com- 


plaints by reinſtating them in their former bid + 


on, they ought to proceed no further: becauſe! 
ſuch a ſituation is the happieſt that a” deb Lay 
havea right to aſpire to. 1 
Tus colonies could not a a ao abſRLvbetes. 
Hui independence, without breaking through the ef ut l 
ties of religion, oaths, laws, language, relation, the colo- 


| nies to 5 
| Intereſt, trade and habit which unite them toge- break tara 


ther under the mild authority of the mother vic 5 
country. 1s it to be imagined that ſuch a rupture eee 
would not affect the principles; the conſtitution, — 
and even the exiſtence of the colonies? Thought © ©» 4 
they ſhould not proceed to the violence of civil n 
wars, would they eaſily agree upon a new form 
of government? If each ſettlement compoſed a 
diſtinct ſtate, what diviſions would enſue! We 
may judge of the animoſities that would ariſe 
frtom their ſeparation by the fate of all communi- 


* 


ties which. nature has made to border on each 


e But could? it be rr that ſo many 
| 5 
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-B 290K ſettlements, 1 a diverſity of laws, . e 5 

w—y— degrees. of opulence, and variety of poſſeſſions. | 
would ſow. the latent ſeeds of an oppoſition of in- 
tereſts, were deſirous of forming a confederacy; . 
how would they adjuſt che rank which each would 
_ ns to hold, and the influence it ought to have; 
in proportion to the . riſque. it incurred, and the 
forces it ſupplied? Would not the ſame ſpirit 
of jealouſy and a thouſand other paſſions, Which 
in a ſhort time divided the wiſe ſtates of Greece, 
2 diſcord between a multitude of colonies aſſo- 
ciated rather by the tranſient and brittle ties of 
paſſion and reſentment, than by the ſober pringhy 
Ples of a natural and laſting combination? All 
theſe conſiderations ſeem to demonſtrate, * 8 
eternal ſeparation from the mother country would 
Prove a very great — ns the e co- 
- lonies, ET Ah „ e 


Whether. We will go one di Saen endl ai: a | 


it would be 
kae for were it in the power: of the European nations who. 


the Euro- | 
7 gre have poſſeſſions in the new world to effect this, 
eswe fn preat, revolution, it is not their intereſt to viſh it. 


render the This will, perhaps, be thought a paradox by 
- _ thoſe powers, who ſee their colonies perpetually 5 
9 threatened: wich an invaſion from their neigh- 5 
mother bours. They, doubtleſs, imagine that if tblhe 
f POP power of the Engliſh in America were leſſened. 
they-ſhould peaceably enjoy their acquiſitions which 
frequently excite their envy, and invite them to 
huoſtilities. It cannot be denied that their influence 3 
in thele diſtant reg gions ariſes from che extent . 


„%;; ?: 8 
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1 of their northern provinces: which 1 


enable them always to attack with advantage the = 
illands and continental poſſeſſions of other nations, 
to conquer their territories or ruin their trade. . 


But, after all, this crown has intereſts in other 
parts of the globe which may counter -· act their 
progreſs in America, reſtrain or retard their enter- 
priſes, and fruſtrate their conqueſts by. the reſti- 
tutions they. will be obliged to make. 
Wars the ties ſubſiſting between old and n new 
3 are once broken, the northern colonies 
' will have more power when ſingle, than when 
united with the mother country. This great con- 
tinent, freed from all connections with Europe, 
will have the full command of all its motions. 
It will then become an important, as well as an 


"EVIL. S 3 . 


eaſy undertaking to them, to invade thoſe terri- 


tories, whoſe riches will make amends for the ſcan- 
| tineſs of their productions. By the independent 
nature of its: ſituation it will be enabled to get 
every thing in readineſs for an invaſion, before any. 
account arrives in Europe. This nation will car- 
ry on their military operations with the ſpirit pe- 
culiar to new ſocieties. They may make choice 
of their enemies, and conquer where and when + 
they pleaſe, | Their attacks will always be made 
vpon ſuch· coaſts as are liable to be taken by ſur- 
priſe, and upon thoſe ſeas. that are leaſt guarded 
by foreign powers: who. will find the countries 
they wiſbed to defend conquered before any ſuc- 

_ cours can arrive, It will be impoſſible to recover 
E Co them 


4 
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"xvi them by treaty, without making great conceſſions, 175 


or, when recovered for a time, to prevent their 
falling again under the ſame yoke. The colonics 


belonging to our abſolute monarchies, will, per- 8 


| Haps, be inclined to meet a maſter with open 
arms, who cannot. propoſe harder terms than their 
own government impoſes; or after the example 
of the Engliſh colonies, will break the chain n 
rvets them ſo ignominiouſly to Europe. 

LI no motive by any means prevail upon the 
nations who are rivals to England, either by in- 


ſinuations, or by clandeſtine helps, to Haſten a res. 


volution, which, would only deliver them from 4 
neighbouring enemy, by giving them a much 
more formidable one at a diſtance. Why acce- 
lerate an event wich muſt one day naturally take 
place from the unavoidable concurrence of ſo 
many others? For it would be contrary to the na- 
ture of things, if the province, ſubje& to the 

ruling nation, ſhould continue under its domini- | 
on, when equal to it in riches, and the number of 

its inhabitants. Or, indeed, who can tell whether 

this diſunion may not happen ſooner? Is it not 
likely that the diſtruſt and hatred which has of late 
taken place of that regard and attachment which 


the provinces böemtriy felt for the parent country, 5 


may conduce to haſten ſuch a ſeparation * ? Thus 
every thing conſpires to produce this great diſ- 
ruption, che ra of which it is impoſſible to know. 
"Jr ng" tends to . e the: 1 of 


| a in the new wipe and . prog. of Rod +4 
| * in the 9 | ; 7% 


of our tottering empires are ſapped z materials are : KR 
hourly collecting and preparing for their deſtructi- 
on, compoſed of the ruins of our laws, the fer- 
ment of contending opinions, and the ſubverſion _ 


courage; the luxury of our courts, and the mi- 
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Ar As the e 1 rapid decline in our. n i 


3 ners and our powers, the crimes of princes, and 
he ſufferings. of the people, will make this fatal 
4 ataſtrophe, which is to divide one part of the 


globe from the other, univerſal. The foundations 


of our rights, which were the foundation of our 


*. 0 N 


ſeries of the country; the laſting animoſity be- 


5 tween indolent men who engroſs all the wealth, and 


vigorous and even virtuous men, who have nothing 


to loſe but their lives. In proportion as our people 


of future times, let us take a view of the reſult of 
three memorable ages. Having ſeen in the begin- 


are weakened and reſign themſelves to each other's 


dominion, population and agriculture will flouriſn 
in America: the arts, tranſplanted by our means, 


will make a rapid progreſs: : and that country riſing THE. 
out of nothing, will be fired with the ambition 7 


of appearing with glory 1 in its turn on the face of . 
- the globe, and in the hiſtory of the world. O 


poſterity! ye, *peradventure, will be more happy 
than your unfortunate and contemptible anceſtors. 
May this laſt wiſh be accompliſhed, and conſole 

the preſent expiring race with t!:e hopes that a bet 


ter will ſucceed to it! But leaving the conſideration - 


% 
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ning 
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* 2 ning of this work the ſtate of miſery and ignorance 
— in which Europe was plunged in the infancy of 
% America; let us examine to what ſtate the conqueſt 
of the new world has led and advanced thoſe who 
bare made it:. This was the defign of a book un- 
. - © Qetraken with the hopes of being uſeful: if the 
end is anſwered, the author will have diſcharged 


nis duty to the age he tives | in, and to ſociety. 
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Ben the ern part of this e we - endeavoured to 
_ deſcribe the ſtate of commerce in Europe before 
the diſcovery of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, We 
then proceeded to trace the ſlow, difficult and ty 
rannical progreſs of the ſettlements formed in thoſe 
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3 


n 


diſtant regions. Our deſign will be. concluded, if | 
we can now determine the influence which the 1 in- | 
tercourſe eftabliſhed with the new world has bad 


over the morals, government, arts and opinions of 
TS the old. Let us begin with religion. 2 


— 


* ReLicion in man is the effect of a ſenſe of his Religion 


misfortunes, and of the fear of inviſible powers. 


' MosT legiſlators | have avalled themſelves nf - 


theſe motives to govern the people, and ſtill more 


to enſlave them. Some of them have aſſerted that 
they held the right of commanding from heaven 


itſelf, and i Ir is thus that dbeoeriey bas been eſta- 
bliſhed. | 


Ir the Tein of the Jews has bad a more ſub- 
lime- origin, it has not been always exempt from 


thoſe inconveniences which neceſſarily ariſe from 
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STO nenn bis Jy 2 121 8310 
Eunisriurrr? üeceedec * the ſewiſm. in 5 
| tion. The ſubj ection that Rome; "wiltreſs of the 


; "+ * 


dreadful miſeries, which the Juxury of a EAA 
the maintenance of ; armies. bad Occ -afioned throvg 


non 


; out © this vaſt empire under ther reign of rhe Ne ros 3 


world, Was under tö the moſt ſavage tyrants 3 "he 


+37 25 - 


ail derdbered this great Va, ; "the 16k r bro. 
vinces either by revolt or invaſion: all theſe e ba- 
288 


e tural evils had already prepared the minds of | men. 
ova for a new religion, and the changes | in politics 
muſt neceſſarily have induced an innovation in the 


? form of 1 8 In ©; cre which had « ex- 


TAY 4 


vices'of its TIS the avarice of i its 12 ai 
the infamy and licentious conduct of the king 8 
who ſupported them. Then the people Gap 
to obtain relief from their tyrants upon earth, had 
. recourſe to heaven for protection. 3 85 
Cnxlisriavirv appeared, and afford 0 Adr 
comfort at. the ſame time that it taught them to 
: ſoffer with patience. While the tyranny and 
. licentiouſneſs of princes, tended. to the deſtrucklon By 
155 of paganiſm as well as to that of the empire; the 
_ fubje&s, who had been oppreſſed and ſpoiled; and 
| who had embraced the new doctrines, wette con. 
5 pleting! its ruin by the examples they gave of thole 
._  virtve lich a adn Zeat'6f Hewi 
CCC de 
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made proſelytes. But a religion that aroſe in the TE 


" midſt of public calamity, muſt neceſſarily give its — 
preachers 4 conſiderable influence over the un- 


happy perſons who took refuge in it. Thus the A 
power of the clergy commented, as it were, with oh 
; Tm goſpel. . 8 


Pao the remains of pagan. lob * 
5 philoſophic ſets a code of rites and. tenets: was 
formed, which the ' ſimplicity of the primitive | 
chriſtians ſanctified with real and affecting pietyj; 
but which at the ſame time left the ſeeds of de- 
bates and controverſies, from whence aroſe a va- 
riety of paſſions diſguiſed under and dignified with 
the name of zeal. Theſe diſſentions produced 
ſchools, doctors, a tribunal, and a hierarchy. 
Chriſtianity had begun to be preached by a ſet of 
fiſhermen, deſtitute of every knowledge but that 
of the goſpel; it was entirely eſtabliſned by 
biſhops who formed the church. After this it 
gained ground by degrees, till at length it at- 
tracted the notice of the emperors. Some of theſe 
tolerated chriſtianity either from motives of con- 
tempt or humanity; others perſecuted it. Per- 
ſecution haſtened its progreſs, for which toleration 
had paved the way. Connivance and proferip- 
tion, clemency and rigour were all equally ad- 
vantageous to it, The ſenſe of freedom o natural 
to the human mind, induced many perſons to 
embrace it in its infancy,. as it has made others 
reject it ſince it has heen eſtabliſned. This ſpiric 
4 * independence rather adapted to truth than to 
„„ ,  - 1Fq novelty, 


* 
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5 22 Ar norcty, would neceſſarily have induced a multi- 
5 of perſons of all ranks to become converts to 


chriſtianity, if even the characters it dere had nos 
been calculated to inſpire veneration and reſpect; 
© Congrantive, inſtead of uniting the riefibood 
to the crown, when he was converted to chriſ- 
tianity, as they had been united in the perſons of 
the pagan emperors, granted to the clergy ſuch a 
Mare of wealth and authority, and afforded: them 
ſo many means of future aggrandizement, that 
theſe blind coneeſſions produced an eccleſiaſtieal 
| deſpotiſm, which in TER: wk time DONS: 
tolerable, ge 
Im IO was Aude to its e ex 
ceſs, when a part of Europe ſhook off the yoke. 
A monk ſet almoſt all Germany free from it; a 
prieſt one half of France; and a king one half of 
England for the ſake of a woman. In other ſtates, 
many men who choſe to follow their on ideas 
gave up the tenets of chriſtianity, and the moſt 
virtuous among them, preſerved: only a kind of 
attachment to the purity of its morals, though 
they conformed externally to what was enjoined 
them ** _ laws 4 the e in 2 OP 
ved. en, 4 * 11 FEA 
FRE 3 Can will never Nee | 


and popular, unleſs the magiſtrate, WhO is natu- 
rally the inſpector of every thing that is of ſuch 
public notoriety as to influence the police, ſhould 
recover the rights that originally belonged to hint. 
nne of e or proc are for this 
1 | "CT reaſon 


+ 


_ ee, to wy .controul- of aaa 9 
whoſe power, as well as duty, is however con- 4 oF — 
fined to the reſtraining of what is injurious to the „ 
happineſs of the community, and to the permit» 
ting of every thing that does not diterd the bea - 
and union of mank ind. 1 2 wn. _ I 
ALL Rates ought to 8 ds = Gann 3 J 
en of religious duties, and leave the reſt, not 
to be diſputed between men, beeauſe that ought. : 
to be prevented whenever public tranquillity is 
- diſturbed by it, but to the impulſe of every man's 
conſcience, thus allowing divines as well as philo- | 
ſophers an entire freedom of thinking. This un- 
limited toleration, with regard to all tenets and | 
opinions that ſhould not affect the moral code = 4 
nations, would be the only method of preventing 3 
or ſapping the foundations of that power, whether 
ſpiritual or temporal, which the clergy aſſume; 
and which, in proceſs of time, has made them be- 
come formidable to the ſtate; this is the only way. 
to extinguiſh | inſenſibly the enthuſiaſm of the 1 
clergy, and the fanaticiſm of the people. = 
- Ir-is partly to the diſcovery. of the new a „ 1 
that we ſhall owe that religious toleration which 
ought to be, and certainly will be introduced in 8 
the old. Perſecution would only haſten the down- | 
fall of the religions that are now eſt:bliſhed, In- 
duſtry and the means of information have now - 
Prevailed among the nations, and gained an in- 
fluence that muſt reſtore a certain equilibrium in 
the moral and civil order of ſociety: the human 
S D d a 1 
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nook mind is undeceived with regard to its former ſu⸗ 
3 perſtition. If we do not avail ourſelves of the 
preſent time to re-eſtabliſh the empire of reaſonß, 
e ede e _ to ner e 
A A Fas | 
EvxRv thing "RE acyl OY as two laſt 

| centuries ro extinguiſh that furious zeal which ra- 
vaged the globe. The depredativns of the Spa- 
kindle throughout America, have ſhewn the world 
to what exceſs fanaticiſm may be carried. In 
eſtabliſhing their religion by fire and ſword. 
through « exhauſted and depopulated countries, they 
have rehdered it odious in Europe; and their 
cruelties have contributed to ſeparate a greater 
number of catholics from the church of Rome, 
than they have gained converts to chriſtianity! 
among the Indians. The concourſe of perſons of 
,- ſecs 1 in North America has neceſſarily diffuſed 
the ſpirit of toleration into diſtant countries, and 
put a ſtop to religious wars in our climates. The 
ſending of miſſionaries has delivered us from thoſe 
turbulent men, who might have inflamed our 
cbuntry, and who are gone to carry the firebrands 
and fwords of the goſpel beyond the ſeas. N avis 
gation and long voyages have inſenſibly detached 

a great number of the people from the abſurd 
ideas which ſuperſtition inſpires. The variety -of 

0 religious worſhips, and the difference of nations, 


has accũſtomed the moſt vulgar minds to a ſort of 


indifference for the object that had the greateſt in · 
fluence over their imaginations. Trade carried on 
tA i Bf; between 
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leſſened that religious hatred which was the cauſe « 
e diviſions. It has been found that mora* 


lity and integrity are not inconſiſtent with any opi- 


nions whatever, and that irregularity of manners 


and avarice are equally prevalent; every. where; 
and hence it has been concluded that the manners 
of men have been regulated by the differenee of 
climate and of government, ans 47 a 1 na- 
tional jateteſt. „ ee e 
Sick an intercourſe has been eſtabliſhed 555 


rene men hemiſpheres of this world, our 


thoughts have been leſs engaged about that other 
world, which was the hope of the few, and the 


torment of the many. The diyerſity and multi- 


plicity of objects induſtry hath preſented to the 
mind and to the ſenſes, has divided the attach- 
ments of men, and weakened the force of every 
ſentiment. The characters of men have been ſof- 
tened, and the ſpirit of fanaticiſm as well as that 
of chivalry, muſt neceſſarily have been extin- 


guiſhed together with all thoſe ftriking extrava- 


gancies which have prevailed among people who- 
were-indolent and averſe from labour. The ſame 
cauſes that have produced this revolution of man · 
ners, have yet had a more ann e on the” 
nature of governments: 7 C7 4, 


-,-Soctery-naturally refults omepoiations anll Govern= | 


Semen is a part of the ſocial ſtate. From 


conſidering the feœ wants men have, in propor- 
tion to the reſcurces nature affords them; the lir- 
ae,, , +6 3 1 3 


ment. 
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* 98.8 tle alſiſtance and happineſs they find in wa civilized 
tate, in compariſon of "the. pains and evils they 
ate expoſed to in it; their deſire of independenee 
and liberty, common to them with all other living 
beings; together with various other reaſons de- 
duced from the conſtitution of human nature: 
from conſidering all theſe 'cixcumſtances; it bes 
; been doubted, whether: the ſocial ſtate was ſo na- 
rural to mankind as it has generally been thought. 
Bor on the other hand, the weakneſs and long 
continuance of the infant ſtate of man; the na- 
| kedneſs of his body which has no natural cover - 
ing, like that of other animals; the tendeney of 
bis mind to perfection, the neceſſary conſequence 
of the length of his life; the fondneſs of àa mother 
þ for her child which is increafed'by cares and fati- 
„ gues, who after ſhe has carried it in the womb for 
nine months, ſuckles and bears it in her artns for 
whole years; the reciprocal attachment ariſing 
from this habitual connection between two beings 
a that relieve and careſs each other; the numerous 
ſigns of intercourſe in an organization, which be- 
ſides the accents of the voice, common to ſo 
many animals, adds alſo the language of the fingers 
and of geſtures peculiar tb the human race; na- 
tural events, which in a hundred different Ways 
may bring together, or re- unite wandering and 
free individuals; accidents and unforeſcen wants, 
"which oblige them to meet for the purpoſes of 
hunting, fiſhing, or even of defence; in word, 8 
ie example ef o 87 creatures that live col. 
PT aid 
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lumns and in ſwarms: all theſe facts and reaſons 


into wandering or ſedentary tribes ; nor can they 
diffuſe themſelves much under the other zones, 
without aſſociating with their fellow - creatures, for 
the prey and the ſpoils which the neceſſities of 
food and clothing require. 

| From the neceſſity of aſſociation, as that of 
eſtabliſhing laws relative to the ſocial ſtats: that 
is to ſay, of forming by a combination of all 
common and particular inſtincts, one general 
2 combination, that ſhall maintain the collective 
"0p and the majority of individuals. For if na- 
ture directs man to his fellow creature, it is un- 
doubtedly by a conſequence of that univerſal at- 
traction, which tends to the preſervation and re- 


production of the ſpecies. All the propenſities 


; which man brings with him into ſociety, and all 
the impreſſions he receives in it, ought to be ſub- 


ordinate to this firſt impulſe. To live and to pro- 


Pagate, being the deſtination of every living ſpe- 
cies, it ſnould ſeem that ſociety, if it be one of 
alt firſt principles of man, ſhould. concur in aſ- 
fiſting this double end of nature; and that inſtin&, 
"TO leads him to the ſocial ſtate, ſhould neceſ· 


30190 . Dd . bar 


ſeem to prove, that men are by nature formed for 5 
ſociety, and that they are the ſooner diſpoſed to 
enter into it, becauſe they cannot multiply greatly 

under the torrid zone, unleſs they are collected 


47. 


lected together in great numbers, ſuch as 8 BOOK 

XIX. 
bious animals and ſea monſters, flights of cranes 
and other birds, even inſects that are found in co- 
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n ſarily direct all moral and political aws, ſo as that 


XIX. „ e e e 
they ſhould be more durable, and contribute more 


( 


to the happineſs of the majority of mankind; If, 
however we conſider merely the effect, we ſhould 
think that the principle or ſupreme law of all. o- 
ciety has been to ſupport the ruling power. Whence 
can ariſe this ſingular contraſt between the end 


and the means, between the laws of nature and 
thoſe of politics? The only anſwer. that occurs to 


this queſtion is 1 that cha nce fir ſt lays the pla n of * 
governments, and reaſon improves them. Upon 
this principle, let us examine the nature of the 
governments that have ene . to its How 
dent ſtate of policy. be 
Al the Wen nd bag of chofe . Som at 
preſent exiſt are loſt by ſome cataſtrophe, or na- 
total revolution. In all parts we fee- men driven 
away by ſubterraneous fircs, or by war; by inun- 
dations, or by devouring inſects; by want, or fa- 
mine; and joining again in ſome uninhabited cor- 


ner of the earth, or diſperſing and ſpreading them- 


ſelves in places already peopled. Civilization 
always W N by Plunder and order ariſes from 
wacky bh 43d) | | 88 
Tux een who were cont " the e 
of Egypt to remove into Arabia Petræa, were, ab. 
leaſt, forty years forming themſelves into a body 
of troops, before they proceeded to ravage Pa- 
leſtine, in order to es themſelves, there as a 
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Trax ſtates. of Greece were founded — OK 
derers, who: deſtroyed ſome monſters, and a Sreat — | 
number of men in orden to become kings. 

Ron, it is ſaid, was founded by people abo 
eſcaped from the flames of Troy, or was only a 

retreat for ſome banditti from Greece and Italy: 
but from this ſcum of the namen race, — a 
? generation. of heroes. 92: gt {ng ory wt: 
Wa, which, from all the great ales * "i 
rope together, had formed only the Roman em- 
pire, made theſe very Romans who were ſo nu ne 
rous, become barbarians again. As the diſpo- 
ſitions and manners of the conquering people are 
generally impreſſed upon the conquered, thoſe 
who had been enlightened with the knowledge of 
Rome at the period when it was diſtinguiſned by 
its learning, now ſank again into the blindneſs of 
ſtupid and ferocious Scythians. During the ages 
of ignorance, when ſuperior ſtrength always gave 
the law, and chance or hunger had compelled the 
people. of the north to invade the ſouthern counnmnmng 
tries, the various emigrations prevented laws from | 
being ſertled in any place. As ſoon as a multi- 
tude of ſmall nations had deſtroyed a large one, * 
many chiefs or tyrants divided each vaſt monarchy * 
in ſeveral fiefs. The people, who o gained no ad- 
vantage by the government of one, or of ſeveral 
men, were always oppreſſed and trampled upon from 
theſe diviſions occafioned by the anarchy of 'the 
feudal ſyſtem. Trifling wars were continually 
keps 1 between neighbouring towns, inſtead of 
thoſe 


* — 
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1 thoſe we Wars _— now prevail between na- 

8 tions. OT OR + e CLOAR:. 

bo M Inis FREELY 1 FEY? Sandal 
. to eſtabliſh themſelves into ſome, regular 
and conſiſtent form of government. Kings were 
deſirxous of raiſing themſelves upon the ruins of thoſe 
individuals, or of thoſe powerful bodies of men, 
. by whom the commotions were kept up; and to 
effect this, they had recourſe to the aſſiſtance of 
the people. They were civilized, pohſhed, and 
more rational laws were given them. Slavery had 
depreſſed their natural vigour, property reſtored 

it; and commerce, which prevailed after the diſ- 
covery of the new world, increaſed all cheir 

powers, by exciting univerſal emulation. 

TxxRsx changes were attended with a revolution 
8 as another kind. The monarchs could not in- 
creaſe their own power, unleſs they leflened thar 
of the clergy, and encouraged or prepared the 
| way for the diſcredit of religious opinions. All 
innovarors who ventured to attack the church, 

| were. ſupported by the throne. From that time, 
the human underſtanding! was ftrengthened by ex- 
erting itſelf againſt the phantoms of imagination, 
and recovering the path of nature and of reaſon, 
diſcovered the true principles of government. 
Luther and Columbus appeared; the whole uni- 

verſe trembled, and all Europe was: in commo- 
tion: but this ſtorm left its horizon clear for the 
ſutute. The former awakened the underſtand- 
gs of men, the latter, excited their activity. 
Since 


Since uur dave lad ok all the Joiner eingbtty B 


and freedom, moſt of the European nations havi 


attended with ſome ſucceſs to the correction or 
improvement of legiſſation, upon en the feli- | 


_ of mankind-entirely depends. 


Tais ſpirit of information and Koviledght * 


not however yet reached the Turks. They bude 
ever preſerved a faithful attachment to the maxims 


of Aſiatic deſpotiſm. The ſcimitar, at Conſtanti- 


nople, is ſtill the interpreter of the Coran. 
Though the Grand Signior may not be ſeen 
coming in and going out of the Seraglio, like the 


tyrant of Morocco, with a bloody head in his 
hand, yer a numerous body gf guards is engaged 


to execute theſe horrid murders. The. people 
ſometimes maſſacred by their ruler, at other times 
aſſaſſinate the executioner in their turn; but ſatis. 
fied with this temporary vengeance, they think 


not of providing for their future ſafety, or for the 
happineſs of their poſterity. Eaſtern nations will 


not be at the trouble of guarding the public ſafety 


buy laws, which it is a laborious taſk to form, to 
ſettle, and to preſerve. If their tyrants carry 
their oppreſſions or cruelties too far, the head of 


the viair is demanded, that of the deſpot is ſtruck 
off, and thus public tranquillity is reſtored. The 
Janiſſaries make uſe of no other remonſtrance. 
Even the moſt powerful men in the kingdom have 
not the leaſt idea of the right of nations. As per- 
ſonal ſafety in Turkey belongs only to people of 
mean and abject condirion, the chief families 
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B 0.0K pride themſelves in the very danger they are ex- 
— 2d. to, from the enen. e Baſhay will | 


5 - p a 


like an * dan ee ee to knih his, _ — 
in his bed. One may frequently ſee widows, 
whoſe huſbands have. been juſt ſtrangled, exulting 
that they have been daltreped i in a manner ſuitable 
to their rank. rae horn SG To ae oat 

Taz Ruſſians and the 8 55 not entemdin 


the fame, prejudices, though they are ſubject to a 


power equally arbitrary; becauſe theſe nations 


have the advantage of a more tolerable; adminiſ- 
tration, and of ſome written laws.” They can 
venture to think, or even to ſay, that their go. 


vernment is limited; but they have never been 


15 able to perſuade any ſenſible man, that it was., 

"a While the ſovereign makes and annuls the laws, 
extends or reſtrains them, and permits or ſuſpends, | 
the execution of them at pleaſure; while his pat-, 


ſions are the only rule of his conduct; while he is 


the only, the central being to whom every thing 


tends; ; while nothing i is 8 juſt or unjuſt, bur. 
what he makes ſo ; while his caprice is the law, 


and.! his favour the ſtandard of public eſteem 1 if 


this i is not a deſpotic government, what other Wind 
91 


of government can it poſſibly hes 17 


Ix ſuch a ſtate. of degradation, K are men; 
Enfiared. as they are they can ſcarce. venture to 
look up. to heaven. They are inſenſible of their 
chains, as well as of the ſhame that attends them. 
Th he boy ers of their minds weakened by the effects. 
of 


2 | I 
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y, have'not ſofficient force to diſcover the ge 


_Hghts 4ilſe parable from their exiſtence”. It may N 


à matter of doubt whether theſe ſlaves are hot as 
culpable as their tyrants; and whether the ſpirit 
of liberty may not have greater reaſon to com- 
plain of the arrogance of thoſe who invade her 
rights, than of the'weakneſs' of thoſe, who! know 


14 * * 
of . 


not how to defend them. 5 a 
Ix has however been frequently aſſerted that the 
moſt happy form of government would be that of 
a juſt and enlightened deſpotic prince. T he ab- 
ſurdity of this is evident; for it might eaſily hap- 
pen chat the will of this abſolute monarch might | 
be in direct oppoſition to the will of his ſudjects. 
In that caſey notwithſtanding all his juſtice and all 
his abilities, he would deſerve cenſure to deprive 
them of their rights, even though it were for 
their own benefit. No man whatſoever is entitled 
to treat his fellow. creatures like ſo many beaſts. 
| Beaſts may be forced to exchange a bad paſture 
for a better; but to uſe ſuch compulſion with men 
would be an act of ty ranny. If they ſhould” ſay; 
that they are very well where they are, or even if 
they ſhould agree in allowing, that their ſituation 
is a bad one, but that it is their will and pleaſure 
to ſtay in it, we may endeavour to teach them, to 
 wntleteive them, and to bring them to Juſter no- 
tions by the means of perſuaſion, but never by 
thoſe of compulſton. The beſt of princes, W 
ſhould even have done good againſt the general 
ae Of bis people, would be culpabley if 4c 


8 | were 


. | | be 
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* 2922 were only becauſe he had gone beyond his right - 
a= He would be culpable not only for the time, but 
even with regard to poſterity: for though he 
might be juſt and enlightened, yet his ſucceſſor, 
EY without inheriting either his abilities or his virtues, 
VUuiuͤil certainly inherit his authority, of which the 
nation will become the victim. Let not, there- 
fore, theſe pretended maſters of the people be al- 
lowed even to do good againſt the general con- 
ſent. Let it be conſidered that the condition of 
| theſe ruters is exactly the ſame as that of the ca- 
cique, who being aſked whether he had any ſlaves 
CE anſwered"; Slaves? I know ey one yr * all . 
. | . and that is myſelf.” A 0 
+ - 2, SWEDEN is ſituated between Rolfia wt Den 
werk. Let us examine the hiſtory of its conſtitu⸗ 
tion, and endeavour if bee to find out n * | 
4: ture of i . 8 
= Narions that are poor are almoſt : neceſſrily 
_ --. Warlike; becauſe their very poverty, the burten 
of which they conſtantly feel, inſpires them ſooner. | 
or later with a deſire of freeing themſelves from MI. 
it; and this deſire, in proceſs of time, becomes 
the general ſpirit of the er and the 1 
the government. 

Ix only requires a ſucee on of win bon 
tunate in war, to change ſuddenly the government 
of ſuch a country From the ſtate of a mild mo- 
närchy, to that of the moſt abſolute deſpotiſm. 
The monarch proud of his triumph thinks he will 


+ a e io do * he pleaſes, begins to ac- 
9 Knowledge 
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dge no law but his wilt: and his ſoldiers B ot oro 
n he hath led ſo often to victory, ready hs el 

ſerve him in alh things and'againſt all men; become | 

by their attachment to the prince the terror of thein 

fellow-citizens: \ The people, on the other hand; 

dare not refuſe the chains when offered to them by 

him, who, to the authority of his rank, joins that 

Which * holds nx _ n * wy 

titude. 6 f 

Tun ak :npoſed by: a e eve con- 

 gacred the enemies of the ſtate; is cettainly; burs 

thenſome; but the ſubjects dare not ſhake it off, 

It even grows. heavier under ſueceſſors, who have 

not the ſame claim to the indulgence of the pe- i 
ple. Whenever any conſiderable reverſe of for- 4 
tune takes place, the deſpot will be left to their 
ſufferings, ſeldom fail to avail themſelves of the = 
opportunity of recovering their tights, But as 5 
they have neither views nor plans, they quickly 

| 
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paſs from flavery to ns. In the midſt of this a 
general cofifuſion, one exclamation only is heard, 
and that is, Liberty. But as they know. not how - | 
to ſecure to themſelves this ineſtimable benefit, the — 
nation becomes immediately divided into various | 
factions, which are guided by different intereſts. | 
Ix there be one among theſe factions, that de- 
bein of prevailing over the others, that faction | 
ſeparates itſelf from the reſt unmindful of the ge- 
neral good: and being more anxious to prejudice 
its rivals: * to ſerve its country, it des wick the 
SSW 0 | fove- 


4 
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| BOOK/fovereign. From that moment there are but two 
— . — parties in the ſtate, diſtinguiſhed by two different 
| names, which, whatever they be, never mean any 
thing more than royaliſts and antiroyaliſts. This 
is the period of ** commotions and conſpi- T 
-racies. _ | 
Tre eigkbouritg powers then a® ks ame . 
1 part they have ever acted at all times and in all 
| countries upon ſimilar occaſions. They foment 
jealouſies between the people and their prince 
they ſuggeſt to the ſubjects every poſſible method 
of debaſing, degrading and annihilating the ſove- 
reignty; they corrupt even thoſe who are neareſl 
the throne; they occaſion ſome form of admini- 
ration to be adopted prejudicial both to the whole 
body of the nation, which it impoveriſhes under 
pretence of exerting itſelf for their liberty ; and , 
- jurious to the ſovereign, whoſe Prerogatins it re- 
duces to nothing. lt ee 
Tux monarch then meets . as many 4 
rities oppoſed to his, as there are ranks in the 
ſtate. His will is then nothing without their con- 
currence. Aſſemblies muſt then be held, propo- 
ſals made, and affairs of the leaſt i importance de- 
bated. Tutors are aſſigned to him, as to a pupil 
in his nonage; and thoſe tutors are perſons whom 
„ he may _ expect to find ill-intentioned to- 
wards him. 2 98 e eee 
er what i is chen che Rate of the nation ? The 
X neighbouring powers have no, by their influence, 


4 thrown * thing into confuſion; they have over- 
| turned 
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1 turned the ſtate, or feduced all the members of B op 

itz by bribery or intrigues.” There is no but one XIX. 

party in the kingdom, and that is the party which 

eſpouſes the intereſt of the neighbouring powers. 

The members of the factions are all ptetenders. 

Attachment to the king is an hypocriſy, and aver 

flion for monarchy another. They are two differ- 

ent maſks to conceal ambition and avarice. The 

whole nation is now ae n ts e 

and venal men. | . WB 

I is not di Keult to conceive what we Mappe 5 

after this. The foreign powers t that had corrupted 

the nation muſt be deceived in their expectations. 

They did not percetve that they carried matters 

too far; that, perhaps, they acted a part quite 

contrary to that wich a deeper policy would have' 

foggeſted ; that they were deſtroying the power 

of 'the-yation, while they meant only to reſtrain 

that of the ſovereign, which might one day exert 

jieſelf with all i its force, and meet with no reſiſtance 

capable of checking it; and that this unexpected 

eee e Fg e about in an W 291 | 

1 man. MAS 71 | 

Hh int! is St; whe man 1 e * 1 

| ing all theſe baſe creatures of - adverſe; powers 

. proſtrated rhemſelves before him. He cold theſe 

men, -who'thoughr' themſcives all powerful, that 
they were nothing. He told them, I am your 

maſter; and they declared unanimquſſy that he 

Was. He told them, theſe are the conditions to 

. which: ¶ wo have you: n and they anſwers 

* Vor. W Ee ed, 
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OO Red, we agree to them. Scarce one diſſenting voice 
NIX, was heard among them. It is impoſſible for any 
man to know what will be the conſequence of this 
revolution. If the king will avail himfelf of theſe 
circumſtances, Sweden will never have been go- 
verned by a more abſolute monarch. If he is pru- 
dent; if he underſtands, that an unlimited ſove- 
reign can have no ſubje&s, becauſe he can have no 
| perſons under him poſſeſſed of property; and that 
authority can only be exerted over thoſe who have 
ſome kind of property; the nation may, perhaps, 
8 recover its original character. Whatever may be 
His deſigns or his inclinations, Sweden cannot poſ- 
fibly be more unhappy than ſhe was before. 
PoLAxp, which has none but ſlaves within, and 
therefore deſerves to meet with none but oppreſſors 
from without, ſtill preſerves, however, the ſha- 
dow. and the name of liberty. This kingdom i8, 
at preſent, no better than all the European ſtates 
were ten centuries ago, ſubject to a powerful ariſ- 
tocracy, which elects a king, in order to make 
him ſubſervient to its will. Each nobleman, by 
virtue of his feudal tenure, which he preſerves 
with his ſword, as his anceſtors acquired i it, holds 
a perſonal and hereditary authority over his vaſſals. 
The feudal government prevails there in all the 
force of its primitive inſtitution. It is an empire. 
compoſed of as many ſtates as there are lands. 
All the laws are ſettled there, and all reſolutions 
- taken, not by the majority, but by the unanimity 
of the ſulirages. n nn nations of right and 
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| perfection, it has been ſuppoſed that a law was B O O R 
only juſt when it was adopted by unanimous con- xIx. 
ſent; becauſe it has undoubtedly been thought, 
| That what was riglit would both be perceived and 5 
Put in practice by all; two things that are impoſſi:- 
- ble in a national aſſembly, But can we even aſ- 
cribe ſuch pure intentions to a ſet of tyrants? For 
this conſtitution, which boaſts the title of a repub- 
lic and prophanes it, is only a league of petty ty- 
rants againſt the people. In this country, every 
one has the power to reſtrain, and no one the pow- 
er to act. Here, the will of each individual may 
be in oppoſition to the general one; and here 
only, a fool, a wicked man, and a madman is Sor 
do prevail over a whole nation. 
Axp, indeed, this government has never er prof. 
pered; and Poland, that enjoys the privilege of 
electing its kings merely from the jealouſy of its 
nobles, has been only indebted to the jealouſy. 
of its neighbours, for not having an hereditary 
deſpot in the family of a foreign conqueror. It 
was reſerved to our days to ſee this ſtate torn in 
pieees by three rival powers, which have appro- 
priated to themſelves ſuch of its provinces as lay 
moſt convenient for them. May this crime of 
ambition turn out to the advantage of mankind; 
and by a glorious action of benevolence, may the 
uſurpers break the chains of the moſt laborious 
part of their new people] Their ſubjects will be 
more faithful, by being more free; and being no 
longer llaves, will | bebe 8 
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Book lx a monarchy, the forces and wills of every 


* 


xix. individual are at the diſpoſal bf one ſingle man; in 


> the government of Germany, each ſeparate ſtate 


1 


- conſtitutes a body. This is, perhaps, the nation 
that reſembles moſt what it formerly was. The 
ancient Germans, divided into colonies by immenſe 
foreſts, bad no occaſion for a very refined legiſla- 
tion. But in proportion as their deſcendents have 
multiplied and come nearer each other, art has 


kept up in this country what nature had eſtabliſh- 


ed; the ſeparation of the people and their poli- 
"tical union. The ſmall ſtares that compoſe this 


confederate republic, preferve the character of the 


Firſt families. - Each particular government is not 
always parental, or the rulers of the nations are 
not always mild and humane, But ſtill reaſon and 
[ liberty, which unites the chiefs to each other, ſoft- | 
ens the ſeverity of their diſpoſitions, and the ri- 


gour of their authority: a prince in Germany can- 


monarchies. 

Tue Germans, who are rathet warriors thas'n 
warlike people, becauſe they are rather proficients 
in the art of war than addicted to it from incli- 
nation, have been conquered but once; and it was 
Charlemagne who conquered, but could not re- 
duce them to ſubjection. They obeyed the man, 


3 


not be a tyrant with the fame ſecurity; as in large 


Who, by talents ſuperior to the, age he lived in, had 


ſubdued and enlightened its barbariſm; but they 


ſhook vff the yoke of his ſucceſſors. | They pre- 


ſerved, however, the Sand of emperor to their 
185 .- Es. chief; 


— 
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5 chief; but! it was merely a name, Gince, i in fact, then 0 OK 
; power reſided almoſt entirely in the barons that XIX. . 
poſſeſſed the lands. The people, who in all tot. OV 
tries have unfortunately always been enſlaved, 

ſpoiled, and kept in a ſtate of miſery and igno- 
rance, each the effect of the other, reaped no 


advantage from the legiſlation. This ſubverted 
that ſocial equality which does not tend to reduce 
all conditions and eſtates to the ſame degree, but to 
a more general diffuſion of property: and upon \ 
its ruins was formed the feudal government, the 
characteriſtic of which is anarchy. Every noble- 
man lived in a total independence, and each people — 
under the moſt abſolute tyranny. This was the 
unavoidable conſequence of a government, where 
the crown was elective. In thoſe ſtates where it 
was hereditary, the people had, at leaſt, a bulwark 
and a permanent refuge againſt oppreſſion. The 
regal authority could not extend irſelf, without 
| alleviating for ſome time the fate of the vaſſals by 
diminiſhing the power of the nobles. | 
Bur in Germany, where the nobles take advan- 

tage of each interregnum to invade and to reſtrain 

the rights of the imperial power, the government 

could nor but degenerate. Superior force decided 
every diſpute between thoſe who could appeal to 
the ſword. Countries and people were only the 
cauſes or the objects of war between the propri- - 
etors. Crimes were the ſupport of injuſtice. Ra- 
pine, murder, and conflagrations not only became 
| , but even lawful. Superſtition, which 
1 Fe 3 | had 
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dat 
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B o o k had conſecrated tyranny, was compelled to check 


XIX. its violence. The church, which afforded an aſy- 
— uam to banditti of every kind, ſettled a truce be- 


tween them. The protection of ſaints Was im- 
plored, to eſcape the fury of the nobles. The 
aſhes of the dead were only ſufficient to awe the 


ferociouſneſs of theſe people: ſo alarming are the 


terrors of the grave, even to men of cruel and 


Aavage diſpolitions. 


Warn the minds of men bebe in conftant 


| alarm, were diſpoſed to tranquillity through fear; 
policy, which avails itſelf equally of reaſon and 
the paſſions; of ignorance and underſtanding, to 


28 


rule over mankind, attempted to reform the go- 
vernment. On the one hand, ſeveral inhabitants 
in the countries were infranchiſed; and on the 


other, exemptions were granted in favour of the 
- Cities. A number of men in all parts were made 


free. The 'emperors, who to ſecure their election 
even among ignorant and ferocious princes, were 


_ obliged to diſcover ſome abilities and ſome virtues, 
prepared the way for the dS: of the le- 
giſlation. 


MaxNILIAx improved the means of happinef 
which time and particular events had concurred ta 


produce in his age. He put an end to the anarchy | 
of the great. In France and Spain, they had been 
made ſubject to regal authority; in Germany, the 
emperors made them ſubmit to the authority of 


the laws. For the ſake of the public tranquillity, 
every prince is amenable to Juſtice. It is true, that 
theſe 


* 
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cheſs laws eſtabliſhed among princes, who may bi BOOK. 
conſidered as lions, do not fave the people, who XIX. 
may be compared to lambs : they are ſtill at the 
mercy of their rulers, who are only bound one 
towards another. But as public tranquillity cannot 
be violated, nor war commenced, without the 
prince who is the cauſe of it being ſubject to the 
penalties of a tribunal that is always open, and 
| ſupported by all the forces of the empire, the peo- 
ple are leſs expoſed to thoſe ſudden irruptions, and 
_ unforeſeen hoſtilities, which threatening the pro- 
perty of the ſoyereigns, continually endangered the 
lives and ſafety of the ſubjeQs. War, which : I 
formerly eſtabliſhed right, is now ſubje& to con- 1 
ditions that moderate its fury. The claims of hu- 
 manity are heard even in the midſt of carnage. 
Thus Europe is indebted to Germany for the im- 
provement of the legiſlation in all ſtates; regularity 
and forms even in the revenge of nations; a certain 
equity even in the abuſe of power; moderation 
in the midſt of victory; a check to the ambition 
of all potentates; in ſhort, freſh obſtacles to war, 5 
and freſh encouragements to peace. x 
Tuts happy conſtitution of the German empire 
has improved with the progreſs of reaſon ever ſince 
the reign of Maximilian. Nevertkeleſs the Ger- 
mans themſelves complain, that although they 
form a national body, diſtinguiſhed by the ſame 
name, ſpeaking the ſame language, living under 
the ſame chief, enjoying the ſame privileges, 25a, 
| Connected by the ſame intereſts, yet their empire 
| E e 1 5 has 
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B O o E has not the advantage of that, tranquillity, is 
xx. power, and conſideration it ought to have. 
Wo ems TRE cauſes of this misfortune are obvious. The 
. firſt is, the obſcurity of the laws. The writings 

upon the Jus publicum of Germany are numberleſs; 
and there are but few Germans who are verſed j in 
the conſtitution of their country. All the mem- 
bers of the empire now ſend their repreſentatives 
to the national aſſembly, whereas they formerly 
ſat there themſelves. The military turn, which 
is become univerſal, has precluded. all. application, 
to buſineſs, ſuppreſſed every generous ſentiment of 
patriotiſm, and all atrachment to fellow · citizens. 
There is not one of the princes, who has not ſettled 
his court too magnificently for his income, and 
who does not authoriſe the moſt flagrant oppreſſi- 
ons to ſupport this ridiculous pomp. In ſhort, 
nothing contributes to the decay of the empire, ſo . 
much as the too extenſive dominion of ſome of its 
princes. The ſovereigns become too powerful, ſe- 
parate their private intereſts from the general good. 
This reciprocal diſunion among the ſtates, i is the 
. reaſon, that in dangers which are common to all, 
| each province muſt defend itſelf. It i is obliged to 
ſubmit to that prince, whoſoever he may be, whoſe, 


- power tis ſuperior ; and thus the Germanic con- 
ſtitution degenerates inſenſibly into WEE or y- 
ranny. | | 


ENGLAND owes its national character to its na- 
tuoral poſition, and its government to Its national 2 
character. It was invited by nature to the ſea, ta 
1 commerce, 
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commerce, and to liberty. This idol of men of B O OR 
vigorous minds, which renders them ferocious i in XIX. 
a ſavage ſtate, and proud in a civilized one, thig "W* 
| ſpirit of liberty always reigned in the breaſts of the 4 
Engliſh, even when they v were ignaragt of its rights : 
and adyantages. PTY. | 
Tr1s was the nation, N firſt diſcovered as 
injuſtice and inſignificancy of eccleſiaſtical power, f 
the limits of regal authority, and the abuſes of the 
feudal government. This was the nation, that 
was the firſt to revolt and throw off this triple 
load of oppreſſion. Untill the reign of Henry 
the eighth, they had fought only for the choice 
of their tyrants; but at length, in chuſing them, . 
they paved the way for aboliſhing. Panulbinge. 
expelling them. 3 
Tux kings of England, 3 nnd thaw 5 
ſelves abſolute, becauſe all thoſe of the reſt of Eu- 
rope were ſo. The title of monarch deceived 
he the firſt; he annexed unlimited authoriry ta 
He ned this opinion with ſo much, 
frankneſs, ſuch an infatuation, that led him even, 
not to diſtruſt his own pretenſions, ſo far as to make 
him think it neceſſary to ſupport. them previouſly 
by force. His courtiers and his clergy encouraged 
him in this flattering illuſion, which, he perſevered 
in to the end. He died full of ſelf. eſtimation, and 
deſpiſed by his people; who knew. the weakneſs | 
of the monarch, and were ſenfible of their own | . 
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Book. Taz Engliſh, to put an end to the ſpirit of re- 
xix. venge and diffidence, which would have been per- 
„ petuated between the king and the people after the 


tragical end of Charles the firſt, choſe from a 
foreign race a prince who was obliged to accept 
of that ſocial compact, of which all hereditary 
kings affect to be ignorant. William the third re- 
. the crown on certain conditions, and con- 
tented himſelf with an authority eſtabliſhed upon 
the ſame baſis as the rights of the people. 
 * Unpzx the reigns of the Stuarts, power and 


liberty had maintained a perpetual conteſt for the _ 


prerogatives of the crown and the privileges of the 
people. But ſince a parliamentary or national title 
is become che ſole right of kings, whatever faction 
diſturbs the people, the force of the conſtitution 
| prevails always in their favour. 
Tur government is formed between abſoldte 
monarchy, which is tyranny ; democracy, which 
tends to anarchy ; and ariſtocracy, which fluctu- 
ating between one and the other, falls into the 
errors of both. The mixt government of the 
Engliſh, combining the advantages of theſe three 
powers, which mutually obſerve, moderate, aſſiſt, 

and check each other, tends from its very princi- 
ples to the national good. This confticution, of 
which there is no inſtance among the ancients, and 
which ought to ſerve as a model to poſterity, will 


ſapport itſelf a long time ; becauſe it is not the 


reſult of manners, and of tranſient opinions; but 


of reaſoning and experience. 
„ 
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TE de people are with reaſon alarmed about Boo * 


the duration of ſo excellent a government. En- 


croachments of the crown are not apprehended. — 


The ſhare the king holds in the legiſlation i is too 
trifling, to prevail over the two houſes of parlia- 
ment. His right of refuſal or conſent is at preſent 
a mere matter of form. His greateſt ſtrength is in 
the executive power, which is ſolely veſted in him. 
Bur as he hath only the right and exerciſe of this 
power, without having the inſtruments and the 
means, he cannot avail himſelf of it. If he were 
once to abuſe it, he would run the riſque of loſing | 
it for ever. The money that is levied ariſes from 
the taxes, and theſe are impoſed by parliament. The 
people ſupply the prince with ſubſidies, and he 
accounts for the uſe that is made of them. Hence 
the parliament, under whoſe inſpection the reve- 
nues and the diſburſements paſs, is the real legilla» 
tive power. It is the parliament that levies the 
taxes and determines how they ſhall be employed. 
But although the prince is in this reſpe& dependent 
on the commons, yet he hath. ſtill a great aſ- 
cendent over them by the Power of Ken fa- 

vaurs. 

| Ix monarchies WP are. bribed; in England, 

| they bribe. A philoſophical and political writer, 

well acquainted with the conſtitution of his country, 
aſſerts, that this bribery is neceſſary to check the 
tendency of the government to democracy; and 

that the people would become too powerful, if the 

king did not buy off the commons, . 
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B OO K On the other hand, if the prince wore to raiſe 
XIX. the richer members of the commons to the higheſt 
— dignities by creating peers at pleaſure, he would 
ie, the government lean to ariſtocracy. But 
as the dignity of the peerage cannot be laviſned 
without degrading it, and that beſides, commerce 
will always keep the wealth of the ſtate in conſtant 
circulation, it will ſcarce happen that riches and 
| dignities will be accumulated and united in a feu 
individuals; for complaints, diſturbances, and 
even ſeditions will ariſe for the ſecurity of the 
people before ſuch a misfortune can take place. 
The intereſt of the collective body in the houſe 
of commons is reſtrained by the intereſt of each 
* individual. The king is nct rich enough to bribe 
them all; he cannot openly buy them off without 
dionouring them, nor enſlave them without ir- 
AIitating the people. There will always be ſome 
Demagogues; and the nation ſtands in need of 
them to watch, to accuſe, and even to keep the 
parliament i in awe, 3 
Bur, if the enjoyments of luxury ſhould happen 
totally to pervert the morals of the nation; if the 
love of pleaſure ſhould ſoften the courage of the 
= commanders and officers of the fleets and armies ; 
| if the intoxication of temporary fucceſſes; if vain 
3 ideas of falſe greatneſs ſhould excite the nation to 
enterpriſes above their ſtrength ; ; If they ſhould be 
deceived in the choice of their enemies, or their 
allies; if they ſhould loſe their colonies, either by 
making them too extenſive, or by laying reſtraints 
| No 
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ve them; if their love of patriotiſm is not ex- B © © K 
alted to the love of humanity: they will ſooner XIX.' 
or later be epflaved, and return to that kind of i in- hes gs 
ſignificancy from whence 'they emerged only | 


through torrents of blood, and through the Ca- 


lamities of two ages of fanaticiſm and war. They ; 


will become like other nations whom they deſpiſe, 
and Europe will not be able to ſhew the univerſe 
-one nation in which ſhe can venture to pride her- 
ſelf. Deſpotiſm, which always oppreſſes moſt 
heavily minds that are ſubdued and degraded, will 
alone riſe ſuperior, amidſt the ruin of arts, of 
morals, of reaſon, and of liberty. | 

Tus hiſtory of the united provinces is replete 


with very ſingular events. Their combination 


aroſe from deſpair, and almoſt all Europe encou- 


raged their eſtabliſhment. They had but uſt tri- 


umphed over the long and powerful efforts of the 
court of Spain to reduce them to ſubjection, when 
they were bbliged to try their ſtrength againſt the 
people of Britany, and diſtoncarte ed the ſchemes 
of France. They afterwards gave a king to Eng- 
land, and deprived Spain of the provinces ſhe poſ- 


ſeſſed in Italy and the Low Countries, to give them 


to Auſtria, Since that period, Holland has been 
diſguſted of ſuch a ſyſtem of politics, as would 
engage her in war; the attends ſolely to the pre- 
ſervation of her conſtitution, but perhaps nat with 
ufficient zeal, care, and integrity. I 
Taz conſtitution of Holland, though previouſly 
modelled on a plan that was the refult of reflecti- 
2 | OB; 
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Boo k on, is not leſs defective than thoſe that have been 
 XIx. formed by chance. The ſeven provinces compoſe 
ad kind of heptarchy, the members of which are 


too independent of each other. In the republic 
each province is ſupreme; in the provinces, the 
cities are not ſubject. Alliances, peace, war, ſub- 
ſidies, muſt all have the ſanction of the ſtates· ge- 
neral; nor can theſe do any thing without the 
conſent of the provincial ſtates, nor theſe without 
the determination of the cities. The firſt defect in 
this conſtitution ariſes from the ſovereign power 
being diffuſed into too many branches ; the ſecond 
from the unanimity of ſuffrages; and the third 
from the equal number of votes. No regard is 
paid to the difference of extent and population, 
the province of Holland having no more votes . 
than that of Over-Yſſel, though it bears twenty 
times a greater ſhare in the public expences. The 
ſuffrage of Amſterdam carries no more weight 
with it than that of the moſt petty town: which 
is a perpetual ſource of diſcord. If the obſtinacy 


of one ſingle province breaks the union, there is no 


legal mediator to reſtore it: for the ſtadrholder 8 
cannot be conſidered as ſuch. 
Tunis magiſtrate, whoſe buſineſs 1 it is to termi- 
nate religious diſputes, has on that account a dah- 
gerous influence, becauſe he may reciprocally in- 
volve affairs of religion and of the ſtate with each 
other. Authoriſed to determine upon the articles 
of the treaty of union, whenever there is a ſchiſm 
or diviſion about them, the power he has of put- 
ting 
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ting an end to diſcord makes it eaſy for lum 90 BOOK 
7 foment i it, and opens a vaſt field to his ambition. 3 
Tuxsz fears occaſioned the ſuppreſſion of tba 


Radtholder's power towards the middle of the laſt 


century. But thoſe who overthrew this phantom 
of tyranny, were inſenſibly proceeding to the eſta« 
bliſnment of tyranny itſelf, by changing the de- 


mocracy into an oligarchy. From that time, the 
burghers of each-town loſt the liberties they en- 


joyed, and the right of electing their magiſitates 
and forming their ſenate. The burgomaſters 


choſe their officers and ſeized upon the finances, 
of which they gave no account but to' their equals 
or dependents. The ſenators arrogated to them- 
ſelves the right of completing theit own body. 
Thus the magiſtracy was confined within a few fa- 
. milies, who aſſumed an almoſt. excluſive right of 
depuration to the ſtates- general. Each provinee 
and each town were at the diſpoſal of a ſmall num- 
ber of citizens, who, dividing the tights and the 
| ſpoils of the people, had the art of eluding their 
complaints, or of preventing. the effects of any 
extraordinary diſcontent. | 

Tus encroachments 3 the reſtora- 
tion of the ſtadtholder's power in the houſe of 


Orange, and it has been made hereditary, even to 


the women, But a ſtadtholder is only a captain- 


general. This magiſtrate, in order to be uſeful to 


the republic, ought to have an equal authority 
over every branch of the ſtate. If he had as much 


influence in the general aſſembly, as he has in the 
N N military 
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BOOK military council, he would have no other intereſts 
xix. than thoſe of his country; and would be as  indif- : 
MI, to war as peace. 


Bur, perhaps, it may be e that if # 

the civil power ſhould be united to the military 

force in the ſtadtholder, he might one day be- 

come an inſtrument of oppreſſion. Rome is al- 
ways quoted as an example to all our free ſtates, 
that have no circumſtance in common with it, If 
rhe dictator became the oppreſſor of that republic, 
it was in conſequence of its having oppreſſed all 
other nations; it was becauſe its -power having 
been originally founded by war, mult neceſſarily 
be deſtroyed by it; and becauſe a nation, com- 


'  Poſed of ſoldiers, could not eſcape the deſpotiſm 


of a military government. However improbable . 
it may appear, it is yet certain, that the Roman 
republic ſubmitted to the yoke, becauſe it paid no 
taxes. The conquered people were the only tri - 
. butaries to the treaſury. The public revenues, 
therefore, neceſſarily remaining the ſame after the 
revolution as before, property did not appear to 
be attacked; and the citizen thought he ſhould - 
be ſtill free enough, while he has the Os of 
tis own property. e 
Hol LAND, on the contrary, in maintain its 
en becauſe it is ſubject to very conſiderable 
taxes. The Dutch cannot preſerve their country 
without conſiderable expences. The ſenſe of their 
independence alone excites an induſtry proportion- 
able to the load- of their contributions, and to the 
| | patience 
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patience neceſſary to ſupport the borchen of them. B 00 


If to the enormous expences of the ſtate it were 
neceſſary to add thoſe which the pomp of a court 
requires ; z if the prince were to employ i in main- 

taining the agents of tyranny, What ought to be 
beſtowed on the foundations of a land obtained 2 - "I 
it were from the ſea, he would foon drive the Ree | 
ple to deſpair. oth 

Ax inhabitant of Holland, We! pen "2 
mountain, and who obſerves at a diſtance. the ſea 
riſing eighteen or twenty feet above the level of 
the lands, and daſhing its waves againſt the dikes 
he has raiſed, conſiders within himſelf, that ſooner , 
or later this boiſterous element will get the better 
of him. He diſdains ſo precarious a dwellings | 5 
and his houſe, made either of wood or ſtone at Am- . 
ſterdam, i is no longer looked upon as ſuch; it is his | 
| ſhip that is his aſylum, and by degrees he acquires 
an indifference and manners conformable” to this 
idea. The water is to him what the viciniry"of 
volcanos is to other people, hai : 

Ir to theſe natural cauſes of the decay of a 4 i 
triotic ſpirit were joined the loſs of liberty, the 1 
Dutch would quit a country, that cannot be cul- 
tivated but by men who are free; and theſe peo- 
ple ſo devoted to trade would carry their ſpirit of 
commerce together with their riches ro ſome other 
part of the de" Their iflands in Aſia, their 
factories in Africa, their colonies in America, and 
all the ports of Europe would afford them an 
aſylum. What ſtadtholder, what prince, revered | 

e F 7 i ee 
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—— their tyrant! | 
; Tus F rench, "with A ie bags have 4 
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B O OK b by ſuch. a people, would wiſh, or dare to  becoiie 


XIX. 
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different kind of government, which hath under- 


gone 7 a variety 'of changes. Ever attached to 4 


king, becauſe their f government was founded by a 
| E commander, a warlike diſpoſition pre- 
- ſerved them for a long time from political llavery. 

That natural courage; that abhortence from all 

kind of. meanneſs; that frankneſs which they de- 

rived from the Germans, made ther believe either 


Ss 
T* 7 0 
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lity, which compoſed almoſt all the nation, 


claimed an independence : not only of the ; monarch, 


Wy $53 


formed, i in the mid of the ſtate, a kind of pri- 
vate republic of bis own family and his vaſſals. 


France had then a military government, impol⸗ 


fible to be defined, ſomething between ariſtocracy 


and monarchy, having all the abuſes of theſe two 


conſtitutions, without their real adyantages. | A 


_ 


perpetual conteſt. between the 5 hogs and the no- 


D = 


ungle perſon, © or of ſeveral; fuch was 7 5 190 of 


TT anarchy that laſted, — — 8 without interruption, 
„ to the middle of the fifteenth century. 3 Ki. 
| Tas character of the F rench was then changed 


| by a train of events that had altered the form of | 


5 government. : The wal, which the Enslib. in 


con- 
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conjunction with, or under the duschen of the B O THE - 
Normans, had inceſſantly carried on againſt France © — 
for two or three hundred years paſt, ſpread a ge- 
neral alarm, and oecaſioned great ravages, The 
triumphs of the enemy, the tyranny of the great, 
all conſpired to make that nation wiſh” that the 
prince might be inveſted with power ſufficient to 
expel foreigners out of the kingdom, and to keep 
the nobles in ſubjection. While princes diſtin- 
guiſned by their wiſdom and bravery: were endea- 
vouring to accompliſh this, a new generation 
arofe, Every individual, when the general alarm 
was paſt, thought himſelf happy enough in tune 
privileges that his anceſtors had enjoyed. They 5 

neglected to trace the ſource of the power of 

kings, which was derived from the nation; and 
Lewis XI: having few obſtacles to ſurmount, be- 
came more powerful than his predeceſſors. 

- Berort his time, the hiſtory of F rance preſents: 
us with an account of a variety of ſtates, ſome- 
times divided, and ſometimes united. Since that 
prince's reign, it is the hiſtory of a. great mo- 
narchy; The power of ſeveral tyrants is centered 
in one perſon. The people are not more free; 
but the conſtitution is different. Peace is enjoyed 
with greater ſecurity within, and war carried on 
with more vigour wit hout. 955 

Cuil wars, which tend to make a free people 

W ſlaves, and to reſtore liberty to a nation 
that is already enſlaved, have. had no other effect 
in France than that of humbling the great, with- 
„ „ 7 Ss - 
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1 Q OR: out exalting the people. The miniſters, who will 
» auays be the creatures of the prince, while the 
general ſenſe of the nation has no influence in af- 

fairs of government, have fold their fellow-citizens. 

to their maſter, and as the people, who were poſ- 

ſeſſed of nothing, could not be loſers by this ſer- 

vitude, the kings have found it the more eaſy to 

carry their deſigns into execution, eſpecially as 

they were always concealed under a pretence of 

| political Svagmnge and even of ſelf-intereſt. The 


and fortunes, hath favoured every bene that 
tended to aggrandize the regal authority. The 
princes have had the art to engage the attention 

of the people, ſometimes by wars abroad, ſome. 
times by religious diſputes. at home; to ſuffer the 
minds of men to be divided by opinions, and their 

hearts by different intereſts; to excite and keep up 
jealouſies between the ſeveral ranks of the ſtate; 

to flatter alternately each party with an appear- 

\ ance of favour, and to ſatisfy the natural envy of 
tte people by the depreſſion of them all. The 


multitude, reduced to poverty, and become the 


objects of contempt, having ſeen all powerful bo- 
dies brought low one after nad; have at leaſt - 
loved in their monarch the enemy of their ene- 


| mies. > 10 Oo 0 2 
| Ta nation, though by ben it 1 lot 
the privilege of governing itſelf, has not however 

ſubmitted to all the outrages of deſpotiſm. This 


ariſes from the loſs of ! ts liberty not having been the 
effect i 
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effect of a tumultuous and ſudden revolution, but B 98.5 
gradually brought about in a ſucceſſion of ſeveral 
ages. The national character, which hath always 
influenced the princes as well as the court, if it 
were only by means of the women, hath eſta- 
bliſhed a ſort of balance of power : and thus it is, 
that polite manners having tempered the exertion 
of force, and ſoftened the oppoſition that might 
be made to it, have prevented thoſe fudden and. 
violent commotions, from whence reſults either 
7 monarchical tyranny, or popular liberty. 

| InNconsISTENCE, as natural to the minds of a 
gay and lively people, as it is to children, hath 
fortunately prevailed over the ſyſtems of ſome de- 
ſpotic | miniſters. Kings have been too fond of 
pleaſure, and too converſant with the real ſource 
of it, not to be induced frequently to lay aſide 
the iron ſcepter which would have terrified the 
people, and prevented them from indulging in 
thoſe frivolous amuſements to which they were 
addicted. The ſpirit of intrigue which hath ever 
prevailed among them, ſince the nobles have been 
invited to court, hath occaſioned” continual re- 
mavals of ſtateſmen, and conſequently ſubverted 
all their projects. As the change in government 
has been imperceptibly brovghy' about, the ſub- 
jects have preſerved a kind of dignity, which the 
«monarch himſelf ſeemed to reſpedt; conſidering it 
as the ſource, or "conſequence of his own. He 
has continued the ſupreme legiſlator for a long 


time, without being either willing or able to abuſe 


* 
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> his whole power. | Kept in awe by the bare idea | 
—only of the fundamental laws of the nation he go- 


verned, he has frequently been afraid to act con- 
trary to the principles of them. He has been ſen- 
'fible that the people had rights to oppoſe to him - 
In a word, there has been no tyrant, even at a | 
time when there was no liberty. | 
Such, and ſtill more abſolute have been oh g0· 
vernments of Spain and Portugal, of Naples and 
Piedmont; and of the ſeveral ſmall principalities f 
Italy. The people of the ſouth, whether from 
inactivity of mind, or weakneſs of body, ſeem to 
be born for deſpotiſm. The Spaniards though 
they are extremely proud; and the Italians, not- 
withſtanding all the powers of genius they poſſeſs, 
have loſt all their privileges and every idea of li- 
berty. Wherever the monarchy is unlimited, it 
Is impoſſible to aſcertain with any degree of preci- 
ſion what the form of government is, ſince that 
varies not only with the character of each fove- 
reign, but even at every period of the ſame 
prince's life. Theſe ſtates have written laws; 
and cuſtoms and- ſocieties that enjoy certain privi- 


leges: but when the legiſlator can ſubvert the laws 


and tribunals of juſtice; when his authority is 
founded only on ſuperior ſtrength, and when he 
calls upon God with a view to inſpire his ſubjects 


With fear, inſtead of imitating him in order to be- 


come an object of affection; when the original 
right of ſociety, the unalienable right of property 
among citizens, when national conventions, and 
„ we the 
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there is no longer any ſtate; the nation is no 
more than | the landed property of one e ſingle. in- 
dividual. WO 

IN ſuch. countries, no „ Rateſmaen will — — be 


formed. Far from its being a duty to be ac- 


quainted with public affairs, it is rather criminal 
and dangerous to have any knowledge of the ad- 
miniſtration. The favour of the court, the choice 


of the prince, ſupply the place of talents. . Ta- 


| lents i it is true have their uſe; and are ſometimes 
wanted to ſerve the deſigns of otliers, but are 
never ſuffered to command. In theſe countries, 
the people ſubmit to the government their ſupe- 
- riors impoſe, . if they are only indulged in their 


natural indolence. There is only one ſyſtem of 


| legiſlation i in theſe delightful parts of Europe, that 
merits our attention; which is the republic of 
Venice. 7 3 

A GREAT, magnificent and rich city, impreg- 
| nable, though without walls or fortifications, rules 
over ſeventy-· two iſlands: , They are not rocks and 
mountains raiſed by time in, the. midſt of a vaſt 


ſea; but rather A. plain parcelled out and cut into 
channels by the ſtagnations of a ſmall gulph, upon 


the lope of a low land. Theſe iſlands. ſeparated 
by canals, are at preſent joined by bridges, They 
have been formed by. the ravages of the ſea, and 
the ravages. of war have. occafioned them, to be 
: propled rowards the. middle of. the | ffch Lenk. 
5 4 5 The 
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the engagements, of the prince are in vain 1 392 K 
to; in a word, when the government is arbitrary, „ 
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8 Book The inhabitants of Italy Aying from Attila, fought 
— aſylum on the ſea: 

Tux Venetian lagunes at firſt neither mice a. 
thee of the ſame city, nor of the ſame republic. | 
United by one general commercial intereſt, or ra- 
ther by the neceſſity of defending themſelves, they 
were, howeyer, divided into as many ſeparate go- 
| VvVernments as iſlands, each 1 to its N 

tribune. 5 

i - From the plurality of chiefs contentions aroſe; 

and the public good was conſequently ſacrificed. 

Theſe people, therefore, in order to conſtitute one 

| body, choſe a prince, who under the title of duke 

2 or doge, enjoyed for a conſiderable time all the 
rights of ſovereignty, of which he only now re- 
rains the ſigns. Theſe doges were elected by the 
people till 1173, when the nobles having ſeized 
| upon the whole authority e or the republic, named 
ids chief. | 

Ta government of Venice would be. preferable 4 

to every other, if an ariſtocracy were not, per- | 

| haps, the leaſt eligible of any. The ſeveral 
branches of power are divided there among the 
| nobles, and admirably balanced among each other, 
The great reign there in peace with a kind of 
equality, as the ſtars ſhine in the firmament du- 
ring the ſilence of the night. The people view 
their ſplendour with ſatisfaction, and are contented : 
if they. can only gain a ſubſiſtence, and be in- > 
dulged in their amuſements. The diſtinction be- 
5 teen ple beians and Patricians is leſs odious than | 
m 
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in any other republic; becauſe the laus are parti· 179 2 K 
cularly directed to reſtrain and awe the ambition 
of the nobles. Beſides, as the proſperity of Ve- 
nice was founded upon its commerce, the people 
might bear unconcerned the loſs of power, by 
_ the hopes of riches, which they ans al OY 817 
induſtry and labour. IE” 
Tu emulation oldie by iojtiletie among chis ; 
maritime people, enabled them to maintain power 
ful armies; and the ſpirit of patriotiſm which is 
natural to republics, ſupplied them with ſoldiers. 
The variety of information reſulting from the go- 
vernment of many men, made them excel all 
other people in politics. They learned the art of | 
forming, and deſtroying leagues, and of main- 
taining themſelves againſt the moſt. formidable 
powers. But ſince the decay of their commerce 
hath made them leſs converſant wich other coun · 
tries, and diminiſhed their internal vigour, the 
republic of Venice is degenerated, and obliged to 
obſerve the moſt timid circumſpection. Theſe 
people have aſſumed that jealouſy and miſtruſt 
which is the national character of all Italy, and 
have carried them much further. With one half 
of the treaſures and care they have employed to 
maintain that neutrality they have obſerved for two 
centuries, they would have freed themſelves for 
ever from the dangers to which their very precau- 
tions have expoſed them. Their chief confidence is 
in an inquiſitor, who continually watches over the 
conduct of _ an ready'to inflict puniſh- 
1175 ä ment 
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vp ok ment on any one who ſhall dare to ſpeak well or 
I» ill of adminiſtration. The cenſure or approbation 
mm” government is one of the oreateſt crimes. .: The 


ſenator, of Venice, concealed behind. a, grate, ſays 


5 to the ſubject: do art thou, that dar'ſt to.approve 
8 eur condułt A curtain riſes, and the poor trem- 
" bling Venetian beholds a carcaſe tied to a gallows, 

and hears a terrible voice that calls out to him 

f from behind the grate: It is thus ue treat thoſe 

ha: preſume to apologize. for us; go home, and be 
filent: As the republic of Venice ſupports itſelf by 
its cunning; there is another in Europe which 
ſupports itſelf by its nne : this is the "RNAS 


of Switzerland. r 3 


Tux Switzers, known i in | antiquity. by the name 

of Helvetians, were, as the Gauls and the Britons, 

: only to be ſubdued by Cæſar, who was the greateſt 
of the Romans, if he had been more attached to 
his country. They were united to Germany, as a 
Roman province, under the reign of Honorius. 
Revolutions which are frequent and eaſily. accom- 
pliſhed in ſuch, a country as is the Alps, divided 
Colonies, | that were ſeparated by large lakes or 
great mountains, into ſeveral baronies. The moſt . 

' conſiderable. of theſe, - occupied by the houſe of 
Auſtria, in proceſs of time ſeized upon all the reſt. 
Conqueſt introduced ſlavery; oppreſſion excited 
the people to revolt, and thus liberty aroſe from, 
an unbounded exertion of tyranny... 1 
Tuxxx are now thirteen cantons 2 robuſt pea- 
bean ON h defend Apt all the kings of Europe 
and 
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5 fear none; WhO are better. acquainted with Ds. 
their real "intereſts than any other nation; and COT 
who conſtitute the moſt ſenſible people in all mo. 
dern political ftates. Theſe thirteen cantons com- 
poſe among themſelves, not a republic as the ſeven 
provinces of Holland, nor a ſimple confederacy as 
the Germanic body, but rather a league, a na- 
tural aſſociation of ſo many independent republics. 
Each canton hath its reſpective ſovereignty, its al- 
liances and its treaties ſeparate. The general diet 
cannot make laws or 1 e for either of 

Tun three moſt ancient cantons are immediately 
connected with each of the other twelve. It is 
from this union-of convenience not of conſtitution, 
that if one of the thirteen cantons were attacked, 

all the reſt would march to its aſſiſtance. But there 
is no common alliance between the whole body 
and each particular canton. Thus the branches of 
a tree are united among themſelves, without ha- 
ving an immediate connection with the common 
trun x. D EEE d 

Tu union of the Switzers was, however, in- 
_ diſſoluble till the beginning of the 16th century; 
when religion, which ought to be the bond * of 
peace and charity, diſunited them. The reforma- 
tion cauſed a ſeparation of the Helvetic body, and 
the ſtate was divided by the church. All public 
affairs are tranſacted. in the ſeparate and Particular 
diets of the catholic and proteſtant Parties. The 
Ee diets: are aſſembled only to pteſerve the 


Ppesranee 
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8 0.0K appearance of union. - Notwithſtanding this ſource 1 
—— of diſcord, Switzerland has Oo” ONES a : 
1 mote than any ſtate in Europe. ien | 
Up the Auſtrian wie, oppreſſion * 
404 the railing of troops, impeded population. 
After the revolution, there was too great an in- 
creaſe of the number of people in proportion to 
the barrenneſs of the land. The Helvetic body 
could not be enlarged without endangering its 
ſafety, unleſs it made ſome excurſions abroad. 
8 The inhabitants of theſe mountains, as the tor- 
rents that pour down from them, were to ſpread 
themſelves in the plains that border upon "the ä 
TH Alps. Theſe people would have deſtroyed each 1 
bother, had they remained ſequeſtred among them- 
| ſelves; ; But ignorance of the arts, the want of 
materials for manufactures, and the deficiency of 
money prevented the importation of foreign mer- 
chandiſe, and excluded them from the means of 
pProcuring the comforts of life and of encouraging 
 __ induſtry, They drew even from their increaſe of 
. numbers a method of ſubſiſting and acquiring 
riches, a ſource and an object of trade. 

Tax duke of Milan, maſter of a rich country 
open on every fide to invaſion, and not eaſily de- 
fended, was in want of ſoldiers. The Switzers, 

who were his moſt powerful neighbours, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily become his enemies, if they were not his 
allies, or rather his protectors. A kind of traffic . 
was, therefore, ſet on foot between theſe people 


and the Milaneſe, in which men were bartered for 
0 | | | riches, 


; 
** 
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for riches, - The attien engaged troops n B 782 * 
y in the ſervice of France, of the emperor, of the — 


pope, of the duke of Savoy, and all the poten- 
tates of Italy. They ſold their blood to the moſt 
diſtant powers, and to the nations moſt in enmity 
with each other; to Holland, to Spain and to 
F Portugal; as if theſe mountains were nothing 
more than a repoſitory of arms and ſoldiers, open 
to every one who wanted to 9 pufchaſe: the means: of 
carrying on war, Pow 
Eacn canton treats with that power "hich offers 
the moſt advantageous terms. The ſubjects, of the 
country are at liberty: to engage in war at adiſtance, | 
with any allied nation. The Hellander is by the 
conſtitution of his country a citizen of the world; 
the Switzer by the ſame circumſtance a deſtroyer | 
of Europe. The profits of Holland are in pro- 
portion to the degree of cultivation, and the con- 
ſumption of merchandiſe - the proſperity of Swit- 
zerland increaſes in proportion to the number of 
battles. that are fought, and the- daughter that at- 
tends tle. 1 ; 
1T is by war, that hh inſeparable; "from. 


Q mankind, whether in a ſtate of civilization or not, 


that the republics of the Helvetic body are obliged 
to live and ſubſiſt. It is by this that they preſerve 
a number of inhabitants within their country pro- 
portioned to the extent and fertility of their lands, 
without forcing any of the ſprings of government, 


or reſtraining the inclinations of, any individual, _ 


| Ic. is by the traffic of dap? with the powers. at War 
- ith 


i 


2 
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BOOK with each other; that Switzerland has not deen 5 
XIX. 
— under the neceſſity of ſudden emigrations- which 
| | are the cauſe of invaſions, and of attempting con- 

* ,_ * queſts which would have occaſioned the loſs of its 
Hbercy, as it cauſed the W of 6 ths 18 ⸗- 
us of Greece. F, 

lx we now take a review 56 ice _ 3 aid, 
we ſhall find that all the governments of Europe 
are comprehended under ſome of the forms ws 
have been deſcribing, and are differently modelled 
according to the local ſituation, the degree of po- 
pulation, the extent of territory, the influence of 
opinions and occupations, and the external con- 

3 nections and variety of events that act upon the 
ſyſtem of the body politic, as the impreſſion of 
Frodeding fluids does upon natural bodies. 

Wr are not to imagine, as it is often afferted, 

that all governments. nearly reſemble each other; 

and that the only difference between them conſiſts 

in the character of thoſe who: govern. This maxim 
may, perhaps, be true in abſolute governments, 
among ſuch nations as have no principles of liber- 

ty. Theſe take the tum the prince gives them; 

they are haughty, proud and courageous, under a 
monarch that is active and fond of glory; indolent 
and ſtupid under a ſuperſtitious king; full of hopes 
and fears under a young prince; of weakneſs and 
corruption under an old deſpot; or rather alter | 
nately confident and weak under the ſeveral mi- | 

-  niſters who are raiſed by intrigue. In ſuch ſtates, 


bu the n are formed. n to the character 
5 8 5 5 of 


m rer rer AND wer nb 
of the adminiſtration: + but in fre ſlates, it is juſt 
= the reverſe.” ef OLI 28 14 3175. £20 eV, 10 NY — - 

WHATEVER may be aid WY the: Bete i | 
ping of the different ſyſtems: of government 8 
which men are ſubject, the art of legiſlation being 
that which ought to be the moſt perfect, is alſo 
the moſt proper to employ men of the firſt genius. 
The ſcience of government does not contain abs 
ſtracted truths, or rather ĩt has not « one ſingle prin- 
ciple which does not extend to as the branches of 
adininiſtration. e Ok Ts oe © hag „ 
Tux ſtate is a very complicated machine, which 

cannot be wound up or ſet in motion without a 
| thorough knowledge of all its component -parts. 
If any one of the parts is too much ftrairened or 
relaxed, the whole muſt be in diſorder. Every 
project that may be beneficial to a certain number 
of citizens or in critical times, may become fatal to 
the whole nation, and prejudicial for a long con- 
tinuance. "if we deftroy or change. the nature of 
any great body, thoſe convulſive motions which 
are the effect of political! intrigues, will diſturb the 
whole nation, which may, perhaps, feel the effects 
of them for ages to come. All innovations ought 
to be brought about inſenſibly, they ſhould ariſe 
from neceſſity, be the reſult as it were of the pub- 
lic voice, or at leaſt agree with the general wiſhes: 
To aboliſh old cuſtoms, or to introduce gew. ones 
on a ſudden, tends only to increaſe that which is 
bad, and to prevent che effect of that which is 
oh” To act without conſulting the will of the 
generality, 


* 1 ä 
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2 generality, Vithout collecting as it were the plu. 


— ralicy. of votes in the public opinion, is to alienate 


the, hearts and, mings of men, and to bring every 
thing inro fers dit. e. what is Hagel nf | 
good. 4956): pat; e 555 5 al 3 
Ir would, be a4 deſirable, thing in Europe, that > 
the fovercigns, convinced e of the neceſſity of 1 im- 
proving, the ſcience of government, ſhould » imitate 
a cuſtom there is, "eſtabliſhed, in China, In this 


Yo? 'T 33 4 „NN . 


empire, 1 miniſters. are. ditinguithed. into tuo 
claſſes, the 


l thinkers, and, the Signers. . 8 While the | 
laſt are employed in the. arrangement : and diſpatch 


; of public affairs, the fiſt, attend only to. the in- 


vention of prajects, or to the examination of foch | 


Ras are preſented , to them. This is the ſource _ 


all thoſe admirable regulations, which eſtabliſh at : 


"China, the moſt enlightened legillation, by dhe | 
Ys. agminiſtration, | All Aſia is rler Ee Aa de: 5 


by the Aallpeger of reaſon. Among the 1 2 2 


SL % 


medans, they believe | in the divine authority of f the. 
ONT. 


prince; among the Chineſe, they. believe in na- 


$3 44 $6 3 48H 


_ tural authority founded upon the law of reaſon, 


But! in theſe, empires. it Is. convidtion. that influ- : 
AP bg oh l 


7 


| ENCES the will. 


Is the happy | ſtate of 1 and knowledge to 


2911 


which Europe has attained, it is, plain that this 


conviction of the mind, which produces, a free 
eaſy. and. general obedience, can n proceed from no- 


thing 
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china but a certain evidence of the utility of the B 06 3 


laws. If the governments will not pay thinkers, 
who may, perhaps, become ſuſpicious or corrupt 
as ſoon as they are mercenary z let them, at leaſt, 
allow men of ſuperior underſtandings to watch in 
ſome meaſure over the public good. Every writer 
of genius is born a magiſtrate of his country; and 
he ought to enlighten it as much as it is in his 
power. His abilities give him a right to do it. 
Whether he be an obſcure or a diſtinguiſhed ci- 
tizen, whatever be his rank or birth, his mind, 
which is always noble, derives its claims from his 
talents. His tribunal is the whole nation; | his 5 
judge is the public, not the deſpot who does not 
hear ns. nor the miniſter who * not attend to 
him. | 

ALL theſe i doubtleſs, thele Wonne 
daries: but it is always more dangerous to ſuppreſs 
the freedom of thought, than to leave it to its 
bent or impetuoſity. Reaſon and truth triumph 
over thoſe daring and violent minds, which are 
rouſed only by reſtraint, and irritated only by per- 
ſecution. Kings and miniſters, love your people, 
love mankind, and ye will be happy. Ye will have 


then no reaſon to fear men of free ſentiments or 


_ unſatisfied minds, nor the revolt of bad men. The 
revolt of the heart is much more dangerous ; for 
virtue, when ſoured and rouſed into indignation, 
is guilty of the moſt deſperate acts. Cato and 


Brutus were boch virtuous; they were reduced to 
Vor. 3 5 „ {RE the 


4 
B 2 95 x the neceſſity of chuſing, between two- eher of 4 
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ff violence, ſuicide,” or the death of Czar; - 


Tus intereſts of government and Age ls | 
nation are the ſame. - Whoever: attempts to ſe- 
parate them, is unacquainted eder e | 
ture, and will only injure them. N 

Tuxr may ſometimes be engl; difarisfied | 
under a good government; but where there are 
many that are unhappy, without any general proſ- 
perity, it is * the 1 is faulty in its 
nature. FFC 0. 0 

8 are al as we . would: have them to 
* it is the mode of 18 whickgivts _— N 
a good or an evil propenſit xy. 

A STATE. ought to have one objeel Be 
view; and that is, public felicity. Every ſtate 
has a particular manner of promoting this end 
which may be conſidered as its ſpirit, its Kas: 


eiple, to which every thing elſe is ſubordinate. 


A Nr can have no induſtry for the arts, nor 
courage for war, without a confidence in and an 
attachment to the government. But when the 
principle of fear has controuled every other ſpring | 


of the foul, a nation then becomes of no conſe- 
' quence, the prince is expoſed to a thouſand enter- 


priſes from without, and a thonſand dangers from 
within. Deſpiſed by his neighbours, and abhorred 
by ds dec he muſt be in perpetual fear for 
the ſafety of his kingdom, as well as for that of 


his ewn life. It is a happineſs for a nation, that | 


nee, arts and — ſhould: flouriſh within 
it. 
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it. Ir is even a happineſs for thoſe whł — 1 


when they are not inclined to exert acts of tyran- a 


ny. Upright minds are very eaſily led ʒ but none 
jos ©: an averſion for violence and ſlavery. 

zo0d | monarths be blefſed with erflighrened 
: people and. un tyrants have none but n 0 
teig. , ad eee ee ee 
N JOW 


may be compared to a lion that conceals his talons; 
in order to let them grow. In its full vigour, it 


may be conſidered as a madman who tears his bo- 


| dy with his arms. In its advanced age, it is like 
Saturn, who, after having devoured his children, 
is ſhamefully: mutilated by his own race. 


GOVERNMENT may be divided into legiſlation poliey. 


and policy. Legiſlation relates to the internal 
r ee of * N us n o its exter- 


| nal Olle. 8 N s Za n 
("SAVAGE nations, Ws are addicted to i 


have rather a policy than a legiſlation. Governed 


among themſelves by manners and example, the 
only conventions or laws they have, are between 


one nation and another. Treaties of e of Ao : 


liance are their only codes of legiſlation. 


Svon were nearly the ſocieties: of andert tinin.- 


Separated by deſerts, without any communication 


of trade or voyages, "they had only a preſent and 


immediate intereſt to ſettle. All their negotiati- 
ons conſiſted o putting an end to'a war by fixing 
"hi * of a ſtate.” As it was neceſſary to 


A e _ 


r is both eee 
ſtruction of deſpotiſm; which in its infant ſtate 
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IQ: perſuade a nation, and not bribe a court by the 


— 


miſtreſſrs or favourites of a prince, eloquent men 
mere employed for this purpoſe, and the names "_ 
> e and ambaſſador were: ſynonimous. DIE 

Ax, the middle ages, when every * even 
2 itſelf was decided by force; when the Go- 
thic government divided by ſeparate intereſts all 
thoſe petty ſtates which owed their exiſtence to its 
conſtitution; negotiations had but little influence 
over a wild and recluſe people, who knew no 
right but that of wa, no ereaties but _ ns 
or ranfoms. e. ft 
. DvuninG Sis nia {HIP of ig ignorance 110 nb 
ariſe „policy was entirely confined to the court 
of wee It had ariſen from the artifices which 
had founded the papal government. As the pon- 
Uffs,- by the laws of religion and the ſyſtem of the 
Bierarchy, influenced a very numerous clergy, 
; which proſelytes extended perpetually in all the 
cChriſtian ſtates, the cotreſpondence kept up with 
the biſhops, eſtabliſned early at Rome a center of 

communication for all the different churches, or 

nations. All rights were ſubordinate to a religion, 
which exerciſed an abſolute authority over the 
mind. of every individual; it had a ſhare in almoſt 
every tranſaction, either as the motive or the 
means; and the popes by the Italian agents they 
had placed in all. prelacics of che chriſtian ſtate, 
were conſtantly informed of every commotion, 
and availed themſelves of every event. They 
had the higheſt concern in this ; that of attaining 
univerſal 
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unions monarchy. The barbariſm of the times 'B © © K 


in which this project was conceived, does not 0 
leſſen its greatneſs and ſublimity. How daring 

was the attempt, to ſubdue without troëps nations 

that were always in arms 1. What art to make even 
the weakneſſes nf the clergy reſpectable and fa 


. 4 X. * 


cred! What ſleill to agitate, to ſhake thrones one 


| after the other, in order to keep them all in fub- 
Aion! So deep, ſo-exrenſive a deſign eould only 


be carried into execution, by being concealed'; 


and, therefore, was inconſiſtent with an hereditary 
monarchy; in which the paſſions of kings and the 


intrigues of miniſters, are the cauſe of ſo much 


Inſtability in affairs. This project, and the ge- 
neral rule of conduct it requires, could not be 
formed but in an elective government, in which 
the chief is always choſen from a bod animated 
with the ſame ſpirit, and guided by the ſame 


maxims; in which an ariſtocratic court rather go- 


verns the n r 1 an had 1 e ere 
by him. e 4 18. 
Wu Italian Euer We iw eramining 
all the ſtates of Europe, and availing itſelf of 
every opportunity to aggrandize and confirm the 
power of the church, each ſovereign ſaw with in- 
difference the revolutions that were taking place 
without. Moſt of them were too much engaged 
in in eſtabliſhing their authority in their own domĩ- 
nions, in diſputing the branches of power with the 
ſeveral bodies that were in'pofſefion- of them, or 
| whomerciſtriving againſt the natural bent that mo- 
a 1 1 ns OT 
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Boo o oK narchy has to deſpotiſm: 75 they were not « ſufficiently 


- maſters of their on eee to ane 
as diſputes of their neighbou! 
I fifteenth chap: fe alert 
things. When the princes had collected their 
forces, they were inclined to bring them to action, 
and try their reſpective ſtrength. Till that time, 
the nations had only carried on war with each other 
upon their ſeveral frontiers... The ſealon of the 

campaign was: Joſt in aſſembling troops, which 
every baron always raiſed very ſlowly. There were 
then only ſkirmiſhes between ſmall parties, not any 

| regular battles between different armies. When a 
prince either by alliances or inheritance had ac- 
quired poſſeſſions in different ſtates, the intereſts 
were confounded, and contentions aroſe among the 
people. It was en to ſend regular troops in 

the pay of the monarch, to defend at a diſtance 
territories that did not belong to the ſtate. 
The crown of England no longer held provinces 

in the midſt of France; but that of Spain acquired 
ſiome rights in Germany; and that of France laid 

5 ſome claims in Italy. From that time all Europe 
was in eee akernative of war and nego- 

tiation. iir as l Os 111 43 998 ee 
TRE be e en _ 1rivalſhip of Charles | 

0 Ve and Francis I. gave riſe: to the preſent Hitem 
of modern politics. Before theſe rwokings, France 
and Spain had diſputed the kingdom of Naples, in 
the name of the houſes of Arragon and Anjou. 
Their diſſentions had excited a ferment throughout 
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| all lcaly, and the republic of Venice was the chief 192 * 
cCauſe of chat inteſtine commotion that was excited — 


againſt two foreign powers. The Germans took 4 
part in theſe diſturbances, eicher as auxijiaries, or 
as being intereſted in them. The emperor and the 
pope were concerned in them with almoſt all 
Chriſtendom. But Francis I. and Charles V. en- 
gaged in their fate, the views, the anxiety, the 
deſtiny of all Europe. All the powers ſcemed to 
be divided between two rival houſes, in order to 
weaken alternately the moſt powerful. Fortune 
favoured the talents, the force and the artifice 
of Chatles V. More ambitious and leſs voluptuous 
than Francis I. his character turned the ſcale, and 
Europe for a time inclined to his fide, but 1 not 
ne to favour the ſame intereſt. 
PniIIr II. who had all the ſpirit of e 
| but, den the military virtues of his father, inherited 


bis projects and ambitious views, and found the 


times favoutable to his aggrandize ment. He ex- 
hauſted his kingdom of men and ſhips, and even 
of money, though he was in poſſeſſion of the 
mines of the new world; and left behind him a 
more extenſive monarchy, but Spain itſelf in a 
much weaker ſtate than it wo been under his fa- 
ther. Metin throat. oc moidgt ard 
— Hes fon ndugines he Ang le all Eu- 
rope dependent by an alliance with that branch 
E. his houſe which reigned in Germany. Philip 
II. had-through negligence relinquiſhed this poli- 
tical idea; Philip III. reſumed it. But in other 
„ reſpects 
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reſpects he followed, the erroneous, matrom, Fuper- 8 


Within the ſtare, there — — bot 
no order, and no œconomy. Fhe church was 
perpetually encroaching. upon the ſtate. The in- 


: quiſition, that horrid monſter, which: conceals its 


head in the heavens, and its feet in the infernal re- 


gions, ſtruck at the root of population, which at 
the ſame time ſuffered conſiderably from war and 


the colonies. Without the ſtate; there were ſtill the 


ſame ambitious views, and leſs ſkilful meaſures. 


Raſh and precipitate in his enterpriſes, low: and 
obſtinate in the execution of them, Philip: III. had 
all thoſe defects which are prejudicial to each other, 
and occaſion every project to miſcarry. He de- 


ſtroyed the ſmall degree of. life and vigour the 


of the weakneſs of Spain, and the foibles of the 


king whom he ruled over, to fill that period with 


bis intrigues, and cauſe his name to deſcend to 


poſterity. Germany and Spain were in ſome man- 


ner connected to each other by the houſe of Au- 


ſtria: to this league, he oppoſed; that of France 


with Sweden, to counteract the eſſect of the 
former. This ſyſtem would naturally have taken 


0 place in his times, if it had not been the work of 


his genius. Guſtavus Adolphus dy his conqueſts. 
enſlaved all the north. All Europe concurred ir 
lowering the pride of the houſe of Auſtria; and 
the peace of the Pyrenees turned W. ſcale * 
Spain | in favour of France. 

| ER | Cranes 
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univerfab e monztehy i and Lewis XIV. was tated — 1 


vith· the fame ambition But neicher of them ever 
: conceived" ſo high and fe raf a project. They 
a hof them puſſionutely-deſifous of extend- 
| 0 their empire; by the aggrandizement of their 
families This ambition is equally natural to 
princes of common abilities, Who are born with. 
out any talents, as it is to monarchs of ſuperior 
_ underftandingy who have no virtues or moral qua- 
lficktions,. But neither Charles VI nor Lewis 
NIV. had that kind of ſpirit of reſolution, that 
impulſe of the ſoul to brave every thing, which 
conſtitutes heroic! conquerors: they bore no re- 
ſemblance in any particular to Alexander Ne- 
vertheleſs uſeful alarms were taken and fpread 
abroad. Such alarms: cannot be too ſoon coneeio- 
ed, nor too ſoon diffuſed, when there ariſe any 
powers that are formidable to their neighbours. 
It is chieflya among nations, and * EY to 
kings, that fear produces ſafety. E eg 
Wurm Lewis the XIV. ee to willed on his 
own; ſituation, ; perhaps, he might be ſurpriſed; at 
ſeeing himſelf more powerful than he thought 
he was. His: greatneſs was partly owing to the 
little harmony that ſubſiſted between the forces 
and the deſigns of his enemies. Europe had, in- 
deed, felt the neceſſity. of a general union, but 
had not diſcovered the means of forming it. In 
treating with this: monarch, proud of ſucceſs, and 
vain W the applauſe he had received, it was 
50 | | chought 
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was not given up. In ſhort, the inſults of F 


% 


TS aD ADE 
thought a conſiderable advantage if every thing 


which increaſed with her victories the = | 
turn of her intrigues to ſpread di | ens 


f. treaties 4. de deer — 3 
tive tone the uſurped, turned the general envy ſnhe 
had, excited into deteſtation, and raiſed univerſal 
alarms. Even thoſe princes, who had ſeen wich- 
out umbrage, or favoured the inereaſe of her 
power, felt the neceſſity of repairing this error in 
politics, and of combining and raiſing among 
themſelves a body of forces ſuperior to thoſe of 


France, in order to nee her an en over 


the nations. oy Fn” I 
n nk x Ga 9 
for a long time ineffectual. One man alone was 
found capable 0 animate and conduct them. | 
Warmed with that public ſpirit, which only great 
and virtuous ſouls can poſſeſs, it was a prince, 
though born in a republic, who for the general 
cauſe of Europe was inflamed with that love of 


5 liberty, ſo natural to upright minds. He turned 
his ambition towards the greateſt object and moſt 


worthy of the time in which he lived. + His o 


| intereſt never warped him from that of the pub- 
lic. With a courage peculiar to himſelf he knew 


how to defy thoſe very misfortunes which he fore- 
ſaw; depending leſs for ſucceſs: upon his military 
abilities than waiting for a favourable turn of 
affairs, from his patience and his political activity. 

6 „ 
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Sen the! empire of the Perſians and Se | 
had never been'tempred/by - 
Si vic a bell. The prince, who might have 


united this crown to his own, would naturally have 


riſen to that uniyerſal monarchy, the idea of whick 
raiſed a general alar m. It was, therefore, neceſ- 
1 to prevent this empire- from becoming the | 
poſſeſſion of a; power already formidable, and to 
keep the balance equal between the houſes of | 


Auftria and Bourbon, which had the only ere 
"_ right to the throne, / Hoh 


MN well verſed in the GCE of cope | 
vers and affairs of Spain, have aſſerted, if we may 


believe Bolingbroke, that had it not been for the 


hoſtilities, which: were then excited by England 

and Holland, we ſhould have ſeen Philip the v. 
as good a Spaniard as his predeceſſors, and that 
the French miniſtry would then have had no in- 


fluence upon the Spaniſh adminiſtration; but: that 
the war raiſed againſt the Spaniards for the ſakÞ of 


giving them a ruler, obliged them to have re- 


courſe to the fleets and armies of a ſtate that was 


alone capable of aſſiſting them in fixing upon ſucm 
a king as they wanted. This juſt idea the reſult 
6 deep reflection has been confirmed by the expe- 
riencè of half à century. The turn of the Spa- 
niards has never been able to coincide with the 
taſte of the French. Spain, from the character of 


her 


Such vis the ſituation of affairs, when 4 oo ox Þþ 
ceſſion to e ede f Spain ſev all; Europein . 
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3 0 9 * her inhabitants ſeems rather to cee to Africa . 
XIX. 
1 Zuto pe. 12 10 


Tux train of events, e 8 _ 
E genes wiſhes. The armies and the councils of 
the quadruple alliance, gained an equal tuperiority 
over the common enemy. Inſtead of thole lan- 
guid and unfortunate campaigns, which had tried 
the patience of the prince of Orange, but not dif- 
couraged him, all the operations of the confe- 
derates were ſucceſsful. France, in her turn, 
humbled and defeated on every ſide, was upon 
the brink. of ruin, when aue Was nn f the 
death of the emperor. 
lx was then 1 r if a cients 
Charles, crowned with the imperial diadem, and 
ſucceeding to all the dominions of the houſe of 
Auſtria, ſhould join Spain and the Weſt - Indies to 
this vaſt inheritance, he would be in poſſeſſion of 
that ſame exorbitant power, which the houſe of 
Bourbon had been deprived of by the war. But, 
the enemies of France ſtill perſiſted in their deſign 
of dethroning Philip the V. without thinking of 
the perſon that was to ſucceed him; while true 
politicians, not withſtanding their triumphs, grew 
rind of a war; the very ſucceſs of which always 
hav re evil, when: it could no longer Uh h 
agad.> e ee he Hott: oe ay 411 
e differenceiofs pinions — Gioia 
among the allies;/ which prevented them from 
reaping all thoſe advantages from the peace of 
: e they might. reaſonably have expedted 
ET” 4 * / 
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1 their ſucceſs. The beſt means that wig gg 
deviſed to protect the provinces of the allies, was — 
to lay open the frontiers of France. Lewis the 
XIv. had employed forty years in fortifying them, 
and his neighbours had ſuffered him quietly to 
| raiſe theſe bulwarks which kept chem in continual 
awe. It was neceſſary to demoliſh them: for 
eyery ſtrong power that puts itſelf in a poſture of 
defence, intends to form an attack. Philip re- 
mained upon the throne of Spain; and the forti- 
fications were left ſtanding in F nam! nk on 
'the borders of the Rhine. 
Sixex this period, no noi hath offered, 
to rectify the miſtake committed at the peace of 
Utrecht. France hath always maintained its ſu- 
periority on the continent: but chance hath often 
diminiſhed its influence. The ſcales of the poli- 
tical balance will never be perfectly even, nor ac- 
curate enough to determine the degrees of power 
with exact preciſion. Perhaps, even this balance 
of power may be nothing more than chimera. 
It can be only fixed by treaties, and theſe have 
no validity, when they are only made between ab · 
ſolute monarchs, and not between nations. Theſe 
acts qught to be made by the people themſelves. 
begauſe the object of them is their peace and 
ſafety, which are their greateſt advantages: but a 
geſpot always facrifices. his ſubjects to his anxiety, 
and his engagements. to his ambition. 

Bur it is not war alone that determines the ſu- 
periorty of nations, as it has been hitherto ima - 

gined; 


— 
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ook gined]; fince during the laſt half century commerce 
— had a much greater influence” in it. White = 
; the powers of the continent divided” Europe into 
unequal portions,” which policy by means of lex 
gues, treaties, and alliances always preferved i in 4 
eertain equilibrium; a maritime people formed as 
it were a new ſyſtem, and by its induſtry made "4 
the land ſubject to the ſca; as nature herſelf bs 
done by her laws. It formed, or brought to per- 
fection that extenſive commerce, which is founded 
ch an excellent ſyſtem of agriculture, fourithing 
manufactures, and the richeſt poſſeſſions of tlie 
four quarters of the world. This is the kind of 
univerſal monarchy that Europe ought to wWreſt 
from England in reſtoring to each maritime ſtate 
that freedom, and that power it hath #right to have 
upon the element that ſurrounds it. This is 4 
ſyſtem of public good” founded upon natural. 
equity, and in this caſe juſtice is the voice of ge- 
neral intereſt. The people cannot be too much 
warned to reſume all their powers, and to employ 
the reſources offered them by the climate and the 
the foil they inhabit, to acquire that national _ 
diſtinct independence in which they were born, 
I all Europe were ſufficiently enlightened, my 
esch nation were *acquaintef with its rights and 
its real advantages, neither the continent, nor the 
scean would more give laws to each other; 
but a reciprocal influence would be eſtabliſned be. 
tween the continental and maritime people, a ba- 
lane of — which would induce 
She FO © ET Aa mu- 
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=. mutual intercourſe for the general -behefit. B 


Exch nation would ſow and reap upon its proper 
element. The ſeveral ſtates would enjoy the fame 
liberty of exportation and importation that ſhould 


 ſubſiſt between the provinces of the ſame empire. 


Turi b is # gteat error that prevails in modern 
polities which is that every ſtate ſhould endea - 
vour to weaken enemies as much as' poſſible, 
But, no nation can ſeek the ruin of another ſlate, 
without paving the way for and haſtening its own 
ſlavery. T here are certainly moments in which 
fortune at once throws into the way of a people a 
great increaſe of power 3 bor feed ſudden 1 
tions are not laſting. It is 
ſupport rivals, than to oppreſs them. Sparta Jes 
faſed to enflave Athens, and Rome n of 
Wong defttoyed: Carthage. 


Furs noble and Fencteus fenvinnemes: which 


| ſhould inſpire nations ſtill more than kings, would 


prevent poliricians | from the neceſſity of commit- - 


ting many erimes and aſſerting many falſehoods z 
and would remove many impediments and diffi- 
eulties out of the way of negotiators. At preſent, 

the complication of Ar hath rendered nego- 
tiations very intricate. Policy, like that inſidious 
inſect that weaves its web in darkneſs, hath 
ſtretched forth its net in the midſt of Europe, and 
faſtened it, as it were, to every court. One ſingle 
| thread: cannot be touched without drawing all the 
reſt. The moſt petty ſovereign hath ſome ſecret 
E in the treaties between the greater: powers. 
„ { . 
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Tw 0 petty princes of Germany eannot exchange a 
„ fief, or a domain, without being thwarted or ſe - 


cCronded by the courts of Vienna, Verſailles, or. 


London. 'Negotiations myſt be carried on in all 
the cabinets for years together for every the moſt 
trifling change in the diſpoſition of the land. The 
blood of the people is the only thing that is not 
bargained for. War is determined upon in a day 
or two; the ſettling of peace is protracted during 
| ſeveral years. This flowneſs in negotiations, 
which proceeds from the nature of affairs, is alſo 
increaſed by the character of the negotiators. 
Tuksz are generally ignorant perſons, engaged 
with men of knowledge and abilities. There are, 
perhaps, two or three wiſe and judicious councils 
in Europe. The reſt are in the poſſeſſion of intri- 
guing men, . raiſed to the management of affairs by 
the paſſions and ſhameful pleaſures of a-prince and 
his miſtreſſes. A man is advanced to a ſhare in 
the adminiſtration, without any knowledge of the 
ſubject; he adopts the firſt ſyſtem that is offered 
to his caprice z purſues it without underſtanding - 
it, and with a degree of obſtinacy proportionate 
to his ignorance ; he changes the whole plan of 
his predeceſſors, in order to introduce his own 
ſyſtem of adminiſtration, which he will never be 
able to ſupport. Richelieu's firſt declaration, 
when he became miniſter, was: the council bath 
altered its plan. This faying, which was once 
found to be a good one, in the mouth of one 
age man, has, perhaps, been repeated, or 
| 45 thought 
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thought of, by every one of Richeliey's mn BOOK 
All men engaged in public affairs have the vanity, — 


dot only to proportion the parade of their ex- 
pence, of their manner, and of their air, to the 
importance of their office; but even to raiſe the 
opinion they have of their own underſtanding, in 
proportion to the influence of their authority. 


Wu gonatien is great and 9 


ſhould its governors be? The court and the peo- 


ple wil anſwer this «queſtion, but in a very dif- 


ferent manner. The miniſters ſee nothing in their 
office but the enlargement of their rights; the 


people the enlargement only of their duties. The 


ideas of the latter are juſt; for the duties and 
rights. ariſing. from each mode of government 


dught to be regulated by the wants and deſires of 


each nation. But this principle of the law of na- 


ture ĩs not applicable to the ſocial ſtate. As ſo- 


cieties, whatever be their origin, are almoſt all of 
them fubject:to the authority of one ſingle man, 
political meaſures are nnen on the nnn 
of cee : 5 

Ir the king is a n and meiste man, his 


government will change as his miniſters, and his 


| politics will vary with his government. He will 
alternately have miniſters, that are ignorant or en- 
lightened, ſteady or fickle, deceitful or ſincere, 
harſh or humane, inclined to war or peace; ſuch, 
in a word, as the variety of intrigues will produce 


them. Such a ſtate will have no regular ſyſtem 
of politics; and all other governments will not be 


Net V. 8 able 
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wenne to maintain any permanent deſigns and mea- 
e ſures with it. The ſyſtem of politics muſt then 
Vary with the day, or the moment; * is, with 
tte humour of the prince. | - 
Bur the fate of nations and ado 2 

ale very different in republican governments. As 
the authority there reſides in the collective body of 
the people, there are certain principles and ſome 
public intereſts attended to in every negotiation; 
In this caſe the permanency of a ſyſtem is not to 
be confined to the duration of the miniſtry, or to 
the life of one ſingle man. The general ſpirit that 
exiſts and perpetuates itſelf in the nation, is the 
only rule of every negotiation. Not but that a 
powerful citizen, or an eloquent demagogue, may 
ſometimes lead a popular government into a poli- 
tical miſtake; but this is eaſily recovered. 
Faults, in theſe inſtances, may be conſidered 
equally with ſucceſſes as leſſons of inſtruction. 
Great events, and not men, produce remarkable - 
periods in the hiſtory of republics. It is in vain 
to attempt to ſurpriſe a free people by artifice, or 
intrigues in a treaty of peace; or alliance. Their 
maxims will always make them return to their laſt- 
ing intereſts, and all engagements will give way 
to the ſupreme law. In theſe governments, it is 
the ſafety of the people that does n ching, 
- while in others it is the will of the rule. 
Tus contraſt of political principles ben 
anch every popular government ſuſpicious or 


odious to all abſolute pA TOW have 
dreaded 
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dreaded the influence of a republican ſpiric upon ; 0.0 K 
their own ſubjects, the weight of whoſe chains XIX. 
they are every day nas. A kind of ſecret YT. 


conſpiracy may therefore be perceived between all 


monarchies, to deſtroy, or inſenſibly to ſap the 


foundations of all free ſtates. But liberty will 
ariſe from the midſt of oppreſſion. It already 


exiſts in every breaſt; public writings will contri- | 


bute to inſtil it into the minds of all enlightened 
men; and tyranny into the hearts of the people. 


All men will, at length, be ſenſible, and this pe- 
riod is at no great diſtance, that liberty is the firſt 
gift of heaven, as it is the firſt ſource of virtue. 


The inſtruments of deſpotiſm will become its de- 


ſtroyers; and the enemies of humanity, thoſe 
who ſeem armed at preſent merely to enn in 


will exert themſelves in its defence. 5 
Wa, as well as ſociety, has exiſted at all 
times and in all countries; but the art of war is 
only to be found in certain ages of the world, and 
among certain people. The «Greeks eſtabliſhed ir, 
and conquered all the powers of Aſia. The Ro- 
mans improved it and ſubdued the world, | Theſe 
two nations worthy to command all others, as 
their genius and virtue were the cauſes of their 


proſperity, owed this ſuperiority to their infantry, 


in which every ſingle man exerts his whole 


ſtrength. * The Grecian -phalanx and the Raman 


legions were every where viRtorious. 
Wu a ſuperior number of cavalry had been 


introduced, rather from a principle of indolence 
W | H h 2 | than 
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B O o E than inactivity, into the armies of the antients, 
X1xX. Rome loſt ſome of its glory and ſucceſs. Not- 
Lichſtanding the exact diſcipline of its troops, it 
could no longer reſiſt thoſe barbarous n that | 
. 1 on foot; 8 
TRkEsE men, however, little better than iT: 
vages, who, with arms only, and thoſe powers 
nature had taught them the uſe of, had ſubdued 
the moſt extenſive and moſt- civilized empire of 
the univerſe, - ſoon changed their infantry into ca- 
valry. This was properly called the line of bat- 
tle, or the army. All the nobility who were the 
ſole poſſeſſors of lands and of privileges, thoſe 
uſual attendants of victory, choſe to ride on horſe- 
back; while the enſlaved multitude were left on 
foot, almoſt without arms and held i in no enim 
tion. -e 1 5 | 
7 [oIwdmes when the gentleman was diſtinguiſhed 
| by his horſe; when the man himſelf was of little 
conſequence, and every idea of importance was 
attached to the knight; when wars conſiſted in 
ſmall incurſions, and campaigns laſted but a day; 
when ſucceſs depended upon the quickneſs of 
marches : then the fate of armies was determined 
by cavalry. During the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, there were ſcarce any other troops in 
Europe. The dexterity and ſtrength of men was 
no longer ſhewn in wreſtling, at the ceſtus, in the 

| | 2 exerciſe of the arms, and of all the muſcles of the 
body; but in tournaments, in managing a horſe, | 
| 2 and in throwing * lance at n ſpeed. This ſpe- 
: 25.0 , | cies 
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cies of war, better calculated for wandering” Tar-B o o K 
tars, than for fixed and ſedentary. ſocieties, was XIX- 
dne of the defects of the feudal government. 6 


race of conquerors, whoſe rights were to be de- 
termined by their ſwords ; whoſe merit and glory 
was in their arms; whoſe ſole occupation was 
hunting, could hardly avoid riding on horſeback, 
with all that parade and ſpirit of authority which 
muſt neceſſarily ariſe from a rude and uncultivated 
_ underſtanding. But what could troops of heavy- 
armed caluley avail in the attack and defence of 
caſtles. and towns, fortified by walls or by ſur- ; 
rounding waters? e 
Io this imperfection of military e 

nl be aſcribed the duration of war for ſeveral 
ages without intermiſſion, between France and 
England. War continued inceſſantly for want of 
a ſufficient number of men. Whole months were 
required to collect, to arm, to bring into the field 
troops that were only to continue there a few 
weeks. Kings could not aſſemble more than a 
certain number of vaſſals, and thoſe at ſtated 
times. The lords had only a right to call under 
their banners ſome of their tenants, upon ſtipu- 
lated terms. The time that ought to have been 
employed in carrying on war, was loſt in forms 
and regulations, in the ſame manner as courts of 
Juſtice conſume thoſe eſtates: they are to deter- 
mine. At length the French tired with being 
conſtantly obliged to repulſe the Engliſh, like the 
horſe chat implored the afliſtance of man againſt 


„ the 
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R OO E the ſtag, ſuffered the yoke and burthen to be im- 
XIX. poſed upon them, which they bear to this day. 


4 Av + 


Kings raiſed,” and maintained at their own expence 
- a conſtant body of troops. Charles VII. after 
haying expelled the Engliſh by the affiſtance of 
mercenary troops, when he diſbanded his army, 
kept nine en * and — thouſand 
. 
Tus was the origin of the en of the no- 
biliey; and the elevation of monarchy ;*of the po- 
Hrical liberty of the nation without, and its civil 
ſlavery within. The people were delivered from 
feudal tyranny, only to fall ſome time or other 
under the deiporiſm of kings. So much does 
human nature ſeem born for flavery !- It became 
neceſſary to raiſe a fund for the payment of an 
army; and the taxes were arbitrary, and unli- 
mited as the number of ſoldiers, that were diſtri- 
buted in the different parts of the kingdom, under 
a pretence of guarding the frontiers againſt the 
enemy; but, in reality, to reſtrain and oppreſs 
the ſubject. The officers, commanders and go- 
vernors were tools of government always armed 
againſt the nation itſelf. They as well as their 
1 ſoldiers no longer conſidered themſelves, as ci- 
5 5 tizens of the ſtate, ſolely devoted to the defence 
of the property and rights of the people. They 
acknowledged no longer any perſon in the king-- Uh 
dom, except the king, in whoſe name they were 
ready to maſſacre their fathers and brothers. In 
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ſhort, the body of troops raiſed: * the nation _ BO O K 
nothing more than a royal army. e, Nis 

Taz diſcovery of gunpowder which, required —_——_ 
conſiderable expence and great preparation, forges, - 
magazines, and arſenals, made arms more than 
ever dependent on kings, and determined the ad- 
vantage that infantry hath over cavalry. The 
latter preſented the flank of the man and horſe to 
the former. A horſeman diſmounted was either 

| loſt or good for nothing; and a horſe without a 
leader occaſioned evotulion and diſorder among 
the ranks. The havock which the artillery and 
fire-arms made in ſquadrons was more difficult to 
repair than it was in battalions. In a word, men 
could be bought and diſciplined at a leſs expence 
than horſes : and this made it TMs for kings to 
procure ſoldiers. WS". 

-Tnvs the innovation of Charles VII. fatal to 
his ſubjects, at leaſt in futurity, became from his 
example prejudicial to the liberty of all the people 
of Europe. Every nation was obliged to keep it- 
ſelf upon the defence againſt a nation always in 
arms. The right ſyſtem of politics, if there were 
any politics at a time when arts, literature and 
commerce had not yet opened a communication 
among people, ſhould have been, for the princes 
to have : Jointly attacked that particular power that 

had put itſelf into a ſtate of continual war. But 

inſtead of compelling it to ſubmit to peace, they 
took up arms themſelves. This contagion ſpread 

| 1115 the quicker, as it appeared the ſole remedy 

4 - apainſk 
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B O © K againſt the danger of an invaſion, the ons gua- 
xix. rantee of the ſecurity of the nations. 
——ů— Tusa was however a general want of the 


knowledge neceſſary to diſcipline a body of in- 
fantry, the importance of which began to be per- 


ceived. The manner of fighting which the Swit- 
zers had employed againſt the Burgundians, had 
rendered them as famous as formidable. With 
heavy ſwords and long halberds, they had always 


overcome the horſes and men of the feudal army. 
As their ranks were, impenetrable, and as they 


matched in cloſe columns, they averthrew all that 
attacked, and all that oppoled them. Every 


power was then deſirous of procuring ſome Swiſs 


ſoldiers. But, the Switzers, ſenſible of the need 
there was of their aſſiſtance, and ſetting. the pur- 


chaſe of it at too high a rate; it became neceſſary 


to reſolve not to employ. them, and to form in all 


Parts a national infantry, in order not to en 


upon theſe auxiliary troops. 
TnE Germans firſt adopted a diſcipline that re. 


; quired only ſtrength of body, and ſubordination. 


As their country abounded in men and horſes, 
they almoſt rivalled the reputation of the Swiſs in- 
fantry, without loſing the advantage of their own 
cavalry. | | 

Tue F rench, more lively, adopted with greater ” 
diffic culty, and more ſlowly, a kind of military. ſy- 
ſtem that Jaid a reſtraint upon all their motions, - 
and ſeemed rather to require per rſeverance than 


impetuoſity. But the taſte for imitation and no- 


wad 1 8 velty 


not endeavour to intereſt the national pride of the 
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_ prevailed among, this light people, over-thatBook. 
vanity which is fond of its bwn cuſtoms. XIX. 
| Tux Spaniards, notwithſtanding the pride they "V 
have been reproached with, improved the military 

art of the Switzers, by bringing to greater perfec - 
tion the diſcipline of that warlike people. They 
formed an infantry which became alternately the 
terror and admiration of Europe. 

In proportion as the infantry increaſed, the 
cuſtom and ſervice of the feudal militia ceaſed in 

all parts, and the war became mare. general. 
The conſtitution of each nation had for ages paſt 
ſcarce allowed the different people to wage war 

and maſſacre one another beyond the barriers of 

their « own. ſtates. War was. Carried on upon the 
frontiers only between the neighbouring powers, 
When F rance and Spain had carried their arms to 

the moſt remote extremities of Italy, it was no 
longer poſſible to call together the ban and arriere - 
ban of the nations; becauſe it was not in fact the 
people who made war againſt each other, but the 
kings with their troops, for the honour of them 
ſelves or their families, without any.regard to the 
good of their ſubjects. Not that the princes did 


people in their quarrels; but this was done merely 
to weaken or totally to ſubdue that ſpirit of inde- 
pendence which was {till ſtruggling among ſome 
: ſets of men, againſt that abſolute authority,which 


the princes had gradually aſſumed, > 822175 
ALL 
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Book Abt Europe was in commotion. The Germans 
xIx. marched into Italy; the Italians into Germany ; 3 


the French into both theſe countries. The Turks 


| beſieged Naples and Nice; and the Spaniards 
were at the ſame time diſperſed in Africa, in 


Hungary, in Italy, in Germany, in France, 
and in the low countries. All theſe people inured, „ 
and practiced in arms, acquired great fill in the 
art of fighting and deſtroying each other with Wn. 
fallible regularity and preciſion. 7 | 

Ir was religion that cauſed the G. ermans to con- 


aha with the. Germans ; the French with the 
French; but which more particularly excited 
Pager againſt Spain. It was on the fens of 
Holland that all the rage of a bigotted and de- 


ſpotic king fell; of a ſuperſtitious and ſanguinary 
prince; of the two Philips, and of the duke of 
Alba. It was in the low countries that a republic 


aroſe from the perſecutions of tyranny, and he 


flames of the inquiſition. When freedom had 
broken her chains, and found an afylum in the 


ocean, ſhe raiſed her bulwarks upon the continent. 


The Dutch firft invented the art of fortifying 
places: ſo much doth genius and invention be- 
long to free minds. Their example was generally 
followed. Extenſive ſtates had only occaſion to 
fortify their frontiers. Germany and Italy, di- 
vided among a number of princes, were crowded 


with ſtrong citadels from one end to the other. 
| Wheo \ we travel though theſe countries, we meet 


8 ; every 


— 
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every evening with gates ſhut and draw-bridges at BOOK 
the entrance of the towns. e :- 
Waits the Dutch were improving the art of WI” 
fortification, of the attack and defence of towns, | 
the Swedes were employed in forming, as it were, 
the military ſcience of the field. Guſtavus Adol- 
phus was eminently ſkilled in the art of war, 
which other nations have acquired at times, but oF 
which-the Germans have always preſerved, as pe- 
culiarly attached to their climate. There are ſol- 
diers in other parts, but it is Germany alone —_ 
furniſhes generals. (EF £91 | 
Tris art had been in conſtant uſe for a century 
paſt, when it was remarkably improved by Lewis 
XIV. He firſt introduced the cuſtom of wearing 
a uniform; of carrying the bayonet at the end of 
the firelock ; of making uſe of the artillery to ad- 
vantage; in a word, of increaſing to the utmoſt 
the deſtructive powers of fire and ſword. 

Tx king of Pruſſia hath invented a new me- 
thod of diſciplining armies, of leading on troops 
to battle, and of gaining victories. This prince, 
who would have been better ſerved by another 
nation, and certainly better commended than 
he could poſſibly be by his own; who hath not 
had, fince Alexander, his equal in hiſtory for ex- 
tent and variety of talents ; this prince, who with- 
out having been himſelf formed by Greeks, hath 
been able to form Lacedemonians ; he, in a word, 
who hath deſerved, beyond all others, that his 
name ſhould be recorded in his age, and rendered 
cally 
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B 0 9 Kequally great and diſtinguiſhed as thoſe of the 
XIX, moſt remarkable and brilliant ages of the world: 
She king of Pruſſia, in ſhort, hath totally changed 
the principles of war, by giving in ſome meaſure 
to the legs an advantage over the arms; that is 
to ſay, that by the rapidity of his evolutions and 
the celerity of his marches, he hath always excell- 
ed his enemies, even when he hath not conquered 
them. All the nations of Europe have been ob- 
liged to imitate his example, in order not to bo 
obliged to ſubmit to him. He will enjoy the glo- 
ry, ſince it is one, of having raiſed the art of war 
to à degree of perfection, from which fortunately 
it cannot but degenerate. 
IT is not to him, but to Lewis XIV. * — | 
muſt aſcribe that prodigious number of troops, 
| which preſents us with the idea of war even in the 
midſt of peace. In imitation of that monarch, 
who had always a numerous army on foot, all the 
princes of Europe, whether ruling over large or 
ſmall ſtates, have maintained bodies of troops, 
frequently mere burthenſome to the ſubject from 
the expences that attended them, than uſeful for 
the defence of the kingdom. - Some of the moſt 
politic among them have engaged theſe troops in 
the pay of greater powers; and thus by a | Fam 
advantage, they have contrived to raiſe large ſums 
of. money for men whoſe lives were always ſold 
but never loſt. | 
WA reaſon then have we to exclaim 98850 5 


the barbarous manners that prevailed voy the 
| _ feudal 


. 
- 
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feudal government! ? War was then to be conſi- B OOKE 
dered as a time of violence and confuſion; but at XIX. 


_ preſent 1 it is almoſt a natural ſtate. Moſt govern- 
ments are now military, or become ſo. Even 
the improvement in our diſcipline is a proof 
of it. The ſecurity we enjoy in our fields, the 
tranquillity that prevails in our cities, whether 
troops are paſſing through or are quartered” in 
them ; the police which reigns in camps and in 
garriſon towns, proclaim, indeed, that arms are 
under ſome kind of controul, but at the ſame 
time indicate that every nee is nn to their 
| 1 : 
Taoven the licentiouſneſs and plunder of the 
ſoldier are reſtrained, the people are obliged to 
| purchaſe this ſecurity at a dear rate, by the levy- 
ing of taxes and raiſing of troops. It is not mere- 
ly by battles that war is fatal. A million of men 
killed or loſt, are a very inconſiderable number 
out of a hundred million which Europe may, per- 
haps, contain, But this million comprehends the 
choiceſt ſubjects, the principal part of the youth, 
the ſource of population, the life of induſtry and 
labour. And in order to ſupport and recruit this 
million of troops, all the ſeveral orders of ſociety 
muſt be burdened ; which encroaching one upon 
me other, muſt neceſſarily oppreſs the loweſt and 
the moſt uſeful, that of the huſbandman. The in- 
creaſe” of taxes and the difficulty of collecting 
them, deſtroy through want or diſtreſs thoſe very 
; n | e fa - 
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BOOK families, which are the parents and e of 
' XIX, the manufactures and the armis . 
— ANOTHER inconvenience ariſing from thn in- 
creaſe of ſoldiers, is a decreaſe of natural courage, 
Few men are born fit for war, If we except La- 
cedæmon and Rome, where women that were free 
brought forth ſoldiers 4 where children were lulled 
do ſleep by, and awakened with the ſound of 
| trumpets and ſongs of war; where education ren- 
dered men unnatural, and made them beings of a 
different ſpecies : all other nations have only had 
a few brave men among them, And, indeed, the 
leſs is the number of troops, the better will they 
be. In the earlier ages of our anceſtors, who 
were leſs civilized but ſtronger than we are, armies 
were much leſs. numerous. than ours, but engage- 
ments were more deciſive. It was neceſſary 
to be a noble or a rich man to ſerve in the ar- 
my, which was looked upon both as an honour 
and a privilege. None but volunteers entered in- 
de the ſervice. All their engagements ended with 
the campaign; and any man who diſliked the art 
of war, was at liberty to withdraw himſelf. Be - 
ſides, there was then more of that ſpirit, of that 
greatneſs of ſentiment which conſtitutes true cou- 
rage. At preſent, what glory is there in ſerving 
under abſolute commanders, who judge of men 
by their ſize, eſtimate them by their pay, enliſt 
them by force or by ſtratagem, and keep or diſ- 
charge them at pleaſure without their conſent, as 
they have taken them? What honour is there in 
; aſpiring 


* 
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1 to the command of armies under the bane- T 0 © K 


ful influence of courts, where every thing is given 


or taken away without reaſon; where men without 
merit are raiſed, and others though innocent are 


degraded by mere caprice? Therefore, except in 
riſing empires, or in critical times, the greater 


number there are of ſoldiers in the ſtate, the more 


is the nation weakened; and in proportion as a 


ſtate is e the en 1 its — is 
increaſed. 158 n 

A dhird inconveniende is, that the 1 1 
ſoldiers tends to deſpotiſm. A number of troops, 
towns well fortified, magazines and arſenals may 
prevent invaſions; and though they preſerve a 
people from the excurſions of a conqueror, they 
do not ſecure them from the attempts of a deſpo- 
tic prince. Such a number of ſoldiers ſerve only 
to keep thoſe that are already ſlaves in chains. 
The tyrant then prevails, and makes every thing 


conform to his will, as every thing is ſubſervient 


to his power. By the force of arms alone, he ſets 


the opinions of men at defiance, and controuls 
their will. By the aſſiſtance of ſoldiers he levies 


taxes; and by theſe he raiſes ſoldiers. He ima- 
gines that his authority is ſnewn and exerciſed, by 


deſtroying what he hath formed; but his exertions 


are vain and fruitleſs. He is perpetually renewing 
his forces, withqut ever being able to recover the 
national ſtrength; In vain do his ſoldiers keep his 
people in continual war; if his ſubjects tremble 


at his troops; his troops in return will fly from the i 


enemy. 


bl 
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3 O O E enemy. But in theſe circumſtances*the loſs of a 
XIX: battle is attended with the loſs of a kingdom. The 
SD hearts of all being alienated, are impatient of ſub- 


N avy. 


8 mitting to a foreign yoke; becauſe under the do- 


minion of a conqueror, there is till hope left, 
under that of a deſpot, nothing remains but fear. 
When the progreſs of the military government 
hath introduced deſpotiſm, then the nation is loſt. 
The ſoldiery ſoon becomes inſolent and deteſted. 
Barrenneſs occaſioned by wretchedneſs and de- 
bauchery, is the cauſe of the extinction of fa- 
milies. A ſpirit of diſcord and hatred prevails 
among all orders of men, that are either corrupted 
or diſgraced. Societies betray, ſell, and plunder 
each other, and give themſelves up one after ano- 
ther to the ſcourges of the tyrant, who plunders, 
oppreſſes, deſtroys, and annihilates them all. Such 
is the end of that art of war, which paves the 


way for a military government. Let us now con- 
ſider what influence the navy has. | 


ns 


Tux . antients have tranſmitted to us hand 
all thoſe arts, that have been revived with the re- 


- \ oration of letters; but we have ſurpaſſed them 


in the military management of the navy. Tyre 


and Sidon, Carthage and Rome, ſcarce knew. any 


ſea but the Mediterranean; to fail through which 
it was only neceſſary to have rafts, gallies, and 
men to row them. Sea engagements, might then 
be bloody; but it required no great ſkill to con- 


ſtruct and equip the fleets, To paſs from Europe 
0 Africa, it was only neceſſary to be ſupplied 


with 


* 
* 
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with boats, which may. be called flat bottom ones, Boo E 
> > 
which tranſmicted Carthaginians or Romans, the 
only people almoſt who were engaged in ſea - flights. 
| Commerce, was fortunately a greater object of at- 
tention to the Athenians and the republics of Aſia . SE. 
than victories at ſca. N f 
Arx theſe famous nations bag abate 
both the land and the ſea to plunderers and to pi- 
rates, the navy remained during twelve centuries 
equally neglected wich all the other arts. Iboſe 
ſwarms of barbarians, who over ran and totally ? 3 
deſtroyed Rome in its declining ſtate; came from 
the Baltic, upon rafts or canoes,” to ravage and 
plunder our ſea-coaſts, without going far from the 
continent. Theſe were not voyages, but deſcents 5 
upon the coaſt that were continually renewed. 3 
The Danes and Normans were not armed for a 
cruize, * Larce: knew How | to fight but: * 
; land af = 
| A worn chance or lis Chineſs ſupplied the 
Bu with the compaſs, and this was the 
cauſe of the diſcovery of America. The needle, 
= which taught ſailors to know how far they were 
I diſtant: from the north, or how; near they ap- 
 proached | to it, emboldened them to attempt 
longer voyages, and to loſe ſight of land for 
whole months together. Geometry and aſtrono- 
my taught them how to compute the progreſs of 
the conſtellations, to determine the longitude by . 
them, and to judge pretty nearly bam} far they 
were advancing to the eaſt and weſt. Even at 
that time, the height and the diſtance of veſſels 
8 TE „ 
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FO OK from the coaſt might always have been known. 
e the knowledge of the longitude be much 
more inaccurate than that of the latitude, yet they 
both foon occaſioned. ſuch improvement to be 
made in navigation, as to give riſe to the art of 
carry ing on war by ſea. The firſt eſſay, however, 
of this art was made between gallies that were in 
pooſſeſſion of the Mediterranean. The moſt cele- 
brated engagement of the modern navy was that 
of * Lepanto, which was fought two centuries ago, 
between two hundred and doe chriſtian, and two 
hundred and ſixty Turkiſh gallies. This prodi- 
gious armament vas entirely conſtructed in Italy; 
à country from which almoſt every invention of 
art has been derived, though not preſerved in it. 
But at that time, its trade, its population were 
double what they are at preſent. Beſides, thoſe 
gallies were neither ſo long nor ſo large as thoſe 
of our times, as we may judge from ſome of the 
old carcaſes that are ſtill preſerved in the arſenal 
of Venice. The number of rowers amounted to 
one hundred and fifty, and the troops did not ex- 
ceed fourſcore in one galley. At this day Venice 
has more beautiful gallies and leſs influence upon 
chat ſea which the doge marries, and which other 
153 powers frequent and trade upon. 

5 Gall iEs, indeed, were proper for criminals ; bot 
ſtronger veſſels were required for ſoldiers. The art of 
conſtructing ſhips improved with that of navigation. 

Philip II. king of all Spain and of tlie Faſt and 
Weſt Indies, employ ed all the docks of Spain and 
Portugal, of Naples and * which he then pol- | 
ſeſſed 


0 
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Kc, in conſtructing ſhips of an eee no OK 
hie an ſtrength; and his fleet aſſumed the title of —{=— 


the Invincible Armada. It conſiſted of one hun- 
dred and thirty ſhips, near one hundred of which 


were che largeſt that had yet been ſeen. on the 


ocean. Twenty ſmall ſhips. followed this fleets 


and ſailed or fought; under its protection. The 


pride of the Spaniards, in the ſixteenth century, 
bath dwelt very much upon and exaggerated the 


pompous deſcription of this formidable armament. 


But what ſpread terror and admiration two centu- 
ries ago, would now ſer ve only to excite laughter. 
The largeſt of thoſe ſhips would be no more than a 
third - rate veſſel in our ſquadrons. They were ſo 


heavily" armed, and ſo ill- managed, that they 


could ſcarce move, or fail near the wind, nar board 
another veſſel, nor could the ſhip be properly 
worked in tempeſtuous weather. The ſailors were 
as awk ward as the ſhips were heavy, and the pi- 
lots almoſt as ignorant as the ſailorfs. 

Tux Engliſh, who were already acquainted ah 
55 the weakneſs and little ſkill of their enemies at ſea, 
concluded that inexperience would occaſion. their 


defeat. They carefully | avoided boarding theſe 


unweildy machines, and burned a part of them. 


Some of theſe enormous galleons were taken, 
others diſabled. A ſtorm aroſe, in which moſt of 
the ſhips loſt their anchors, and were abandoned 


by their crews to the fury of the waves, and caſt 
away, ſome upon the weſtern coaſts of Scotland, 
chert upon thoſe of Jreland, Scarce one half of 
35919 Hs 1 +1 „ 
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. BOOK this invincible fleet was able to return] to Spain, 


lere the damages it had ſuffered, joined to the 


"terror of the fallors, fpread a general conſterna- 
tion, ffoöm which Spain has never recovered.” The 
Spaniards were for ever depreſſed by the loſs of 


an armament that had coſt three years Preparation, . 


and upon which all the forces and 1 of the 


- ns ge were'almoſt' exhauſted. 


Tut deſtruction of the Spaniſn navy Wecinsed a 
the dominion of che ſea to piſs into the hands of 
the Dutch.” The pride of their fortner tyrants 
could not be more ſignally puniſhed than by the 
proſperity of a people, forced by 'oppreMon' to 
break the yoke of regal authority. When this re- 
public began to emerge from its fens, the reſt of 
_ Furope was brit in civil wars by the ſpiric 
of fanaticiſm. Perſecution drove men into Hol- 
land from all other ſtates. The inquiſition which 
the houſe of Auſtria wiſhed to extend over all 
parts of its dominions ; the perſecution Which 


Henry II. raiſed 1 in France; the emiſſaries of Rome, 


who were ſupported in England by Mary; every 


thing, in a word, concbrred to people Holland 


with an immenſe number of refugees. This coun: 
try had neither lands, nor thatveſt For their” ſub- 
ſiſtence- T hey were obliged to ſeek it by ſea 
chrovghout the Whole univerſe. Almoſt all the 
commerce of Europe. Was engroſſed by Liſbon, 


Cadiz and Antwerp, under one ſovereign, - whoſe 
"I power and abi tion rendered him a general object 
of hatred and 985 1 new republitags, having 


* e eſcaped 
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capa wyfannys: and [being excited. by Nw XIX. 
ment and neceſſity, became pirates, and formed a 
navy at the expence of the Spaniards and * 
tugueſe, x hom they held in utter averſion. France 3 
and England, Who in the progreſs of chis H g 4 
republic, 0 only perceived the humiliation of the j 
huſe of N aſſiſted Holland in preſerving 
the conque ſts and ſpoils ſne had made, the value 
of which ſhe was yet unacquainted with. Thus 
the Dutch ſecured to themſelves eſtabliſhments 
wherever they choſe to direct their forces; fixed 1 
themſelves in theſe acquiſitions be fore the jealouſy | 
of other nations could be excited, and i eee 
tibly made themſelves maſters of all commerce by 
their induſtty, and of all the Teas 4 0 "—_— 
of their ſquadrons. 69 2 . 
Tux domeſtic contentions in ö were * 
a While favourable to this proſperity, which had 
been ſo ſilently acquired in remote countries. But 
at length Cromwell excited in his country an emu- . 
lation for commerce, ſo natural to che ; inhabitants 
of an iſland. /' To ſhare che empire of the ſeas with 
the Dutch was, in fact, to give it up to them; and 
they were determined to maintain it. Inſtead of 
forming an alliance with England, they courage- 
cuſly reſol ved upon war. They carried it on for a 
long time with unequal force; and this perſeverance 
againſt misfortune preſerved to them, at leaſt, an 


„ 


honourable rivalſhip. Superiority in the conſtructi- 5 7 
on and am of che HE often Teer the victory | 
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B 8 A K to their enemies; ane be never. wer | 
ich any deciſive loſſes. 14S SOS : 
Tuxsx long and dreadful. 8 however, 


LAY 


hk exhauſted, or, at leaſt, diminiſhed-the ſtrength 
of the two nations, when Lewis XIV. willing to 
avail himſelf of their mutual weakneſs, aſpired to 
the empire of the ſea. When this prince firſt aſ- 


ſumed the reins of government, he found only | 


eight or nine veſſels in his harbours, and thoſe 
very much decayed; neither were they ſhips of 
the firſt or ſecond rate. Richelieu had perceived 
the neceſſity of raiſing a pier before Rochelle, but 
not of forming a navy; | the idea of which muſt, 
however, have been conceived. by Henry IV. and 
his friend Sully. But it was reſerved to the moſt + 
brilliant age of the French nation to give birth to 
every improvement at once. Lewis, who per- 
ceived, at leaſt, all the ideas of grandeur, he did 
not himfelf. diſcover, eſtabliſhed a council for the 
conſtruction of ſhips in each of the five ports which 
he opęned to the royal or military havy. He 


formed docks and arſenals; and in leſs than twen- 4 


ty years, the French had o one ede, _ of the 
OR? 


Tur French navy firſt: aan its. 8 
the people of Barbary, who: were beaten. It af- 
- terwards obtained ſome advantages over the Spa- 
niards. It then engaged the fleets of England and 
Holland, ſometimes ſeparately, and ſometimes 
combined, and generally obtained the honour and 
e of che r T he firſt memorable 


_ defeat 3 
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1 a the French navy experienced, was in 2 390m. 
when with forty ſhips, they attacked go Enghfh — 
and Dutch ſhips oppoſite La Hogue in ordet sd 4 
give the Engliſh a. king they rejected, and; who | 
was not himſelf very deſirous of the title. The 
moſt numerous fleet obtained the victory. James 
the ſecond felt an involuntary pleaſure at the tri 
umph of the people who expelled him; as if at 
this inſtant the blind love of his country had pre- 
vailed within him, over his ambition for the 
chrone. Since that day the naval powers of France 
have been upon * decline, d 1 never ben 
| e 
_ From that ke IG E ahh 3 a hs | 
8 which hath raiſed her to the greateſt proſ · 
perity. A people, who are at preſent the moſt 
conſiderable power at ſea, eaſily perſuade them: 
ſelves that they have always held that empire. 
Sometimes they trace their maritime power to the 
ra of Julius Cæſar, ſometimes they aſſert chat 
ttey have ruled over the ocean, at leaſt, ſince the 
ninth century. Perhaps, ſome day or other, the 
Corſicans who are at preſent a nation of little con- 
ſequence, when they are become a maritime pe . 
ple, will record in their. annals that they have al- 5 
ways ruled over th - Mediterranean. Such is the 
vanity of mankind, they muſt endeavour to ag- 
grandize themſelves in paſt as well as future ages. 
Truth alone, that exiſts before all nations and Tur. 
vives them all, informs us, that there hath, been 5 
by. W in Europe from the chriſtian æra till the 1 
"ENS | | 16th e 
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noon 36th century. The Engliſh themſelves had” no 


need of it, while they remained in . are of 
Normandy and of the coaſts of France. a ee 
WiN Henry VIII. was deſirous of equipping 
a fleet he was obliged to hire veſſels from Ham- 
burgh, Lubeck, and Dantzic; but eſpecially from 
7 Genoa and Venice, who alone knew how to con- 
” ſtiruct and guide a fleet; Who ſupplied all the 
failors and, admirals ; who gave to Europe a Co- 
lumbus, an Americus, a- Cabot, a Verezani, 
thoſe wonderful men who by their diſcoveries have 
added fo much to the extent of the globe. Eli- 
" Zabeth wanted a naval force againſt Spain, and 
permitted her ſubjects to arm ſhips to act againſt 
the enemies of the ſtate. This permiſſion formed 
fattors for the ſervice. ' The queen herſelf went to 
ſee a ſhip that had been round the world; on 
board of which ſhe embraced L Drake, at the time 
me knighted him. She left forty-two men of war 
to her ſucceſſors. James the firſt and Charles the 
| | - firſt,” added ſome ſhips to the naval forces they 
4 had received from the throne; but the com- 
| 


manders of this navy were choſen from the nobi- 
liry, who. ſatisfied" with this. mark of diſtinction, 
left the labours to the pilots; ſo that the art of 
_ navigation received no improvements. e 
Turk were few noblemen in the party Mer 
dethroned the Stuarts. Ships of the line were at 
that time given to captains of - birth, but 
. of uncommon kill in navigation They im- 
ores, and rendered the Bricſh b SNittious: 
ER rn , 
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| * Charles II. reaſotuded the throne, abe BOOK: 
: kingdom"was-poſfeſſediof ſin and fifty ſhips: > The 
navy incrraſed under his, reign; to the number of 5 8 
 eighty-threey” fifcy-eight of which: wert Kip af . 
the line. Towards the latter days of this prince. 

it began to decline again. But, his brotber, 
James II. reſtored it to its former luſtre, and 
raiſed it even to a greater degree of ſplendour. 
Being himſelf high admiral before he came to the 
throne, he had invented the art of regulating the 
manceuvres of the fleet, by the. ſignals of the flag. 
Happy, if he had better underſtood the art of 
governing a free people! When the prince of 
Orange, his ſon in law, became poſſeſſed of his 
crown, the Engliſh navy conſiſted of one hundred 
and ſixty-tliree veſſels of all ſizes, armed with 
ſeven thouſand? pieces of cannon, and equipped 
with forty-two thouſand men. This force was 
doubled during the war that was carried on for 
the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. It hath ſince ſo conſider - 
ably increaſed, that the Engliſh' think they are 
able alone to balance by their maritime forces the 
navy of the whole univerſe. England is now at 
ſea, what Rome formerly was er nn W en ſhe 
beten to dechne. : ws 40 4-4 S643 11 | 
Tas Engliſh nation conſiders: its navy as 0 
bolwarke of its ſafety, and: the ſource of its riches: 
On this they found all' their hopes in times — = 
Pede, as well as war. They therefore raiſe a 


ones ee "ad: with bla xpunitheny 
1 r l 40 1 1 than 
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1 2 than © IH bey bene <xpence' _ 
ert every political art to acquire 
_ 1Rewanps are firſt propaſed to ehgage men Ton | 
enter into the ſervice. The parliament in 1744. 
decreed, that all prizes taken by a man of war, 
\ ſhould; belong to the officers and crew of the con- 
quering ſhip. They likewiſe granted an addi- 
tional gratification of five pounds ſterling to every 
Engliſhman, who in an engagement, ſhovid 
> board, take, or ſink an enemy's ſhip. To lucra- 
tive motives, the government adds compulſive 
meaſures, if they are found neceſſary. In times 
of war, they leine * ſailors of the mercantile 
at 95 
Nornixc is 3 . eee to na- 
25 e freedom, as theſe exertions of authority 
which affect men and commerce at the ſame time. 
When compulſive meaſures are only employed on 
account of the neceſſities of the ſtate; they cannot 
be conſidered as encroachments upon liberty; be- 
cauſe their object is the public ſafety, and the 
particular intereſt even of thoſe who appear to 
/ ſuffer by them; and becauſe the ſtate, of ſociety 
requires, that the will of each individual ſhould be 
ſubſervient to the will of the whole community,. 
Beſides, the ſailors receive the ſame pay from the 
|, government, they would have from the merchant, 
Which entirely juſtifies this compulſive meaſure 5 
a meaſure which is always moſt advantageous to 
che ſtate. The ſailor is no longer at the charge 
* the Pohle, but wh! le he continues in its ſervice. | 
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The expeditions are by tkeſe means carried on Be 
with greater ſecrecy and diſpatch ; and the crews <- 
are never idle. In a word, if it were an evil, it 
is certainly not 'a greater one than that perpetual 
eee in which . ee ug N are 
l Ce il | 
; Tus navy is a new „kind of power; l moſt 
change the face of the globe. It hath ſubverted 
the antient idea of the balance of power. Ger- 
many, which held this balance between the houſes 
of Auſtria and Bourbon, hath ceded it to Eng- 
land; which iſland diſpoſes at preſent of the con- 
tinent. As by means of its ſhips it is in the vi- 
cinity of all maritime countries, its power of af. 
ſiſting or doing hurt is extended over a greater 
number of Pn It has, therefore, acquired 2 
greater number of allies, more importance and 
influence. It is this iſland whoſe empire is eſta- 
bliſhed over America; becauſe it poſſeſſes men 
and encourages arts in that country inſtead of be- 
ing ſupplied with gold and the materials of luxury, 
England is of herſelf, as it were, the lever of the 
univerſe, She paves the way for the greateſt re- 
volutions; and carries the deſtiny of nations upon 
her fleets. She is accuſed: of aſpiring to be ſole 
miſtreſs of navigation and trade. This empire 
which ſhe might, perhaps, obtain for a ſhort time, 
would occaſion her ruin. Univerſal empire of the 
ſeas as well as that of che . are Projects 
1 abſurd, te fr! x 
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BOOK France is continually. -urging + the neceſſity wr 
XIX. | 
— aftabliching an equilibrium of power at ſea: but 
ſbe is ſuſpected of being deſiroue not to have any 
maſters upon it, in order to have no longer any 
rivals on the continent. Spain, however, is tlie 
only power that has been hitherto perſuaded to 
Join her. It is a happy cireumſtance for Europe 
that the maritime forces ſhould, cauſe a diverſion 
to thoſe of the land. Any power that has its 
own coaſts to defend, cannot eaſily overcome the 
barriers of its neighbours. For this purpoſe im- 
menſe preparations. are required; numberleſs 
troops; arſenals of all kinds; and various means 
and reſources are neceſſary, to carry into execu- 
cution projects of conqueſt. Since navigation 
hath prevailed in Europe, it enjoys greater ſecu- 
rity at home, and has obtained a more conſider- 
able influence abroad. Its wars are, perhaps, nei- 
ther leſs frequent, nor leſs ſanguinary; but it ſuffers 
leſs ravage, and is leſs weakened. by them. The 
operations are carried on with greater harmony, 
| and with better connected plans, and there are 
fcwer of thoſe great effects that throw all ſyſtems 
into confuſion. There are greater efforts and leſs 
ee uyils ariſing from them. All the various paſſions 
of men ſeemed directed towards one general guod, 
one grand political viewg one happy exertion- of 
all natural and moral faculties; 3 en is com- 

„ X WA „ 
Commerce Ir the art of navigation, ana 3 A Ng, | as 


that of war did from the chace z z the navy then 
owes 
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he its exiltence" to commerce. The deſire 80 ous 
gain firſt indueed%us to make voyages; and one 
world hath been conquered to enrich another: 
This object of conqueſt has been the foundation 
of commerce; in order to ſupport commeree 
haval forces have become neceſſary, which are 
themſelves produced by the trading navigation. 
The Phenicians, ſituated on the borders of the 
ſea at the confines of Aſia and Africa, to receive 5 
and diſpenſe all the riches: of the antient world 
; founded their colomes and built their cities, with 
no other view but that of commerce. At Tyre, 
they were the maſters of the Melliterranean; at 4 
Carthage, they laid the foundations of a —_— 
that traded by the ocean upon 2 5 er . _ 
European ee oO xo rift Ars 
"Fiz Grecks ſacceeded the Vhenapluns as 74 
Romans did the Carthaginians and the Greeks; 
they held the dominion of the ſea as well as of 
the land 3» but they carried on no other kind of 
commerce, except that of conveying” into taly, 
for their n uſe; all the riches 6f Africa, Afid, 
| and. the conqueftd world. When Rome had in- 
vacled the whole world, and had Toft all her ac- 
quiſitions, commerce returned, as it were, to its 
Criginal fotirce” towards the eaſt. There it was 
eſkabliſhed, while the Barbatlans overtran Europe. 8 
The empire was divided; the din of arms; afl! 
the art of war remained in the welt; Italy however 
preſerved its bommunication with the Levant, 
here all the treaſures of Indie weteteireulated! 
ATYH; . | = 
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B 90K > Tux Cruſades exhauſted in Aſia all che rage « - 
= nua. and ambition, of war and fanaticiſm, with 
3 Which the Europeans vere poſſeſſed: but they 
_ -- were the cauſe of - introducing into Europe a taſte 
—_ for Aſiatic luxury ; and redeemed. by giving riſe 
to ſome degree of traffic and induſtry, the blood 
and the lives they had coſt. Three centuries 
taken up in wars and voyages to the eaſt, gave to 
the reſſleſs ſpirit of Europe 2, recruit it ſtood in 
need of; that it might not periſh by a kind of in- 
ternal conſumption: they prepared the way for 
that exertion f genius and activity, which ſince 
aroſe, and diſplayed itſelf in the Snqueſt and 
-  xrade of the Weſt · Indies, and of America. 
Inu Portugueſe attempted by degrees to double | 
1 the African coaſt. They ſucceſſively ſeized upon 
all the points, and all the ports that muſt neceſ- 
,- . Gfarily lead them to the Cape of Good Hope. 
| "They were engaged, for the ſpace of fourſcore 
Fears, in making themſelves maſters of all that 
weſtern: coaſt, here this great cape terminates. 
In 2497, Vaſco de Gama ſurmounted this A 
and returning by the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, ar- 
mived by a paſſage! of twelve hundred leagues at 
_- _- &he,cqaſt of Malabar, where all the treaſures of 
dete richeſt countries of Aſia were to be circulated. 
| This was the ſcene on which the Portugueſe, diſ- 
8 played all che in conqueſts. 177 *I e a Dy '& 
Werz this nation made itſelf maſter of the 
articles of trade, the,/ Spaniards ſrized upon that 
Ti wind. purchaſes, them, the mines of gold and 
| inT : | RE er, 
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netce! In this double uſe they ſoon engroſſed all 


the reſt. All nations were in want. of chem” to fa⸗ 
cilitate the exchange of their commodities, and 


obtain the conveniencies they Rood in need of. 


The laxury and the circulation of money in the 


ſouth of Europe, changed the nature as well as 
the direction of Wer at the _ ume chat 
it extended its bounds. i 0 


Bor the two nations a had ſubdued dhe Eaſt 1 


al Weſt Indies; neglected arts and agriculture; 
They PI l en was to ds obrincd by 


"Lows: and at their: own a Satin; that the due 
which they loſt, was more valuable than the riches 


they acquired; and the Durch "RT chem bangs 


5 ſevere inſtruction ; 
Tax Spaniards though poſſeied WE: all 3 wag 
in the world remained or became poor; the Durch 
preſently acquired riches, without either lands or 
mines. Holland is a nation at the ſervice of all 
the reſt, but who ſells her ſervices at a high price. 


As ſoon as ſhe had taken refuge in the midft of 


the ſea, with induſtry and freedom; which are ber 


tutelary gods, ſnhe perceived that ſhe had not a 
fufficient quantity of land to ſupport the ſixth part 


of her iphabitants. She then choſe the whole 
world for her domain, and reſolved to enjoy it by 


her navigation and commerce. Ihe made all 
N 1 | lands 


bs, 
| ver]! ' Theſe: metals became not only a RtandatdB an + 
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to regulate the” value, but alſo che object of com. 
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. 23 the. ah Ny _ fourh of Faden 3 
| became What Flanders had been before, from 
which ſhe had divided, in order to form an inde- 
pendent ſtate entirely unconnected witk it. Bruges 

and Antwerp had attracted Italy and Germany 

into their ports; Holland in her turn became the 

ſtaple of all commercial powers, rich or poor. 

Not ſatisfied with inviting all other nations, ſne 

viſited; them herſelf, in order to procure from one 
what was wanted by another ; to convey to the 

8 north, the merchandiſe of the ſouth; to ſell to the 
Spaniard ſhips for cargoes, and to exchange upon 


ards and far mers of large eſtates, Who by the im- 
menſe profits they make in them, are enabled 
ſooner or later to buy them up. Spain and Pôr- 
ttugal have as it were been the cauſe that Holland 
has ſucceeded iii taking from thoſe powers part of 
their conqueſts in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and 
almoſt the whole of the profit of their colonies. 
She availed herſelf of the indolence of theſe proud 
conquerors; and by her activity and vigilance, 
obtained the key of their treaſures, leaving them 
nothing but the «cheſt, which ſhe took care to 
empty as faſt as they repleniſhed it. It is thus 
| that a people of little refinement ruined two na- 
tions, of. polite and noble manners; but at the 
moſt honeſt and the moſt lawful game that can be 
mer Sith in the ſeveral combinations of chance. d, 
Bp. | Every 
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the Baltic wine for wood. She imitated. the ſtew- - 
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" circuraſtance was favourable to the riſe POO K 
and progreſs of the commetce of this republic. — 
Its poſition on the borders of che ſea, at the e 
mouths of ſeveral great rivers z its proximity to 
the moſt fertile or beſt cultivated lands of Eu- 
rope: its natural connections with England and 
Germany, which defended it againſt France; the 
little extent and fertility of i its own territory which 
obliged. che inhabitants to become fiſhermen, 
Tailots, brokers, bankers, carriers, and commiſ- 
ſaries; in a word, to endeavour to live by in 
duſtry for want of territory, Moral, cauſes. con- 
tributed with thoſe of the climate and the ſail, to 
eſtabliſh and advance i its pfoſperity. The liberty . 
ol its government, which opened an aſylum to all 
ſtrangers diflatified with their dwn; the freedom 
of its religion, which permitted a public and quiet 
profeſſion of all other modes of worthip z that is 
to ſay, the agreement of the voice of nature with * 
that of conſcience, of intereſt with duty; in a 
word that toleration, that univerſal religion of all 
Equitable and enlightened minds, friends to hea- 
ven and earth; to God, as to their father; to 
men, as to their brethren. In ſhort, this com- 
ä mercial republic found out the ſecret of availing 
ſelf. of all events, and of making even the ca- 
lamitics and \ vices of other nations concur in ad- 
vancing its felicity. It turned to its own advan- 
_ rage the civil wars. which fanaticiſm raiſed among 
people of, a reſtleſs ſpirit, or hich patriotiſm ex · 
cited among a free people ; t profited by the in- 
Vor. V. K Kk e 
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dolence and ignorance which bigotry ſupported 


— tat two nations who | were under the + ana 


: 


ot the | imagination. 
Tais ſpirit of induſtry i in Holland, with Which 
ras intermixed a conſiderable ſhare of that poli- 


| tical art which ſows the ſeeds of jealouſy and diſ- 


cord among the nations, at length excited the at- 
tention of other powers. The Engliſh were the 


"firſt to perceive that traffic might be carried on 


without the interpoſition of the Dutch. England, 
where the attempts of deſpotiſm had given birth 
to liberty, becauſe they were antecedent to cor- 
tuption and effeminacy, was deſirous of obtaining 
riches by labour which alleviate the burden of it. 
The Engliſh frſt conſidered commerce as the pro- 

per ſcience and ſupport of an enlightened, power- 
ful and even a virtuous people. They conſidered it 


rather as'an improvement of induſtry than an ac-. | 


quiſition of enjoyments; rather as an encourage- 


ment and a ſource of activity among the 'people, 


' than a promoter of luxury and magnificence. In- 
vited to trade by their ſituation, this became the 


ſpitit of their government, and the means of their 


ambition. All their ſchemes tended to this great 
77 object. In other monarchies, trade is carried on 


woke 


by the common people; in this happy conſtitution 
by the ſtate or the whole nation: ſhe carries it on 
indeed with a conſtant deſire of dominion, which 
implies that of enſlaving other people, but by 


means, at leaſt,” that conſtitute the happineſs of 


the world before 1 is $ ſubdued, By war, the con- 
query 


IN THE EAST{AND 'WEST INDIES,” © agg | 
_ queror is little happier than che conquered”; be- B * BY R 
f cauſe injuries and maſſacres are their mutual ob- 5 
ject : but by commerce, the conquering people 
neceſſarily introduce induſtry into the country, | 
vhich they would not have ſubdued if it had been 
already induſtrious, ot which they would not main- 
tain, if they had not brought induſtry in along with 
them · Upon theſe principles Eilgland hath founded 
ber commerce and her empire, and e and 
alternately extended ene by the other. 

Tux French, ſituated under as favourable a ſky, | 
and: upon as happy a foil, have for à long time 

' Battered themſelves with the idea that they had 
much to give to other nations, without being 
under a neceſſity of :afking ſcarce any return. But | 
Colbert was ſenſible that in the fermentation Eu- 
rope was in at this time, there would be an evi- 
dent advantage for the culture and productions of 
4 country that ſhopld employ thoſe of the whole 
world. He opened manufactures for all the arts. 
The woobllens, filks, dyes, embroideries, the gold 
and filver ſtuffs, were brought to ſo great a degree 


of refinement in luxury and taſte in the hands of 


the French, that they were in great requeſi among 
thoſe nobles ho were in poſſeſſion of the greateſt 

landed property. To increaſe the produce of the 
arts, it was neceſſary to procure the firſt materials, 

andi theſe could only be ſupplied by direct com- 
merce. The chances of navigation had given 
France ſome poſſeſſions in the new world, as they 
os to all the plunderers that had frequented the 
| | KK 2 fea. 
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'B 8 0.K ſex. The ambition of ſome individuals had formed 
. colonies there, which had been at firſt ſupported | 
and even aggrandized by- the trade of the Dutch 
and the Engliſh. A national navy muſt neceſlarily 
reſtore to the mother country this natural connection 
with its coloniſts. The government, therefore, 
eſtabliſhed i its naval forces upon the ſtrength of its 
commercial navigation. The nation would then 
neceſſarily make a double profit upon the materi- 
als and the workmanſhip: of the manufactures. 
The French purſued for a long time this precarious 
and temporary object of commerce, with an activity 
and ſpirit of emulation which muſt have made 

them greatly ſurpaſs their rivals; and they till en- 

Joy that ſuperiority over. other nations, in all thoſe 

arts of gl nd ornament which e riches 

1 to induſtry, Tbs EO 
Tun ANN) volmiliry * the 1 n 

and its propenſity to trifling purſuits, hath brought 
treaſures to the ſtate, by the taſte that has fortu- 

nately prevailed for its faſhions. Like to that tight 

and delicate ſex, which teaches and inſpires us with 

a taſte for dreſs, the F rench reign in all courts, at 

leaſt, by the toilet; and their art of pleaſing is 

one of the myſterious ſources of their fortune and 

| power. Other nations have ſubdued the world by 
13 fimple and ruſtic manners, which conſtitute 
AH the virtues that are fit for war; to them it was given 
| ro reign over it by their vices. Their empire will 
Z contigue, till they are degraded and enſlaved by 
1 - their: maſters "ys exefcions ol authority equally ar- 
VE _— Om 
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e and unlimited, when they will Pace con- 'B 9 00K. 


temptible in their own. eyes. Then, they: will = ow 


loſe, with their confidence in themſelves, that i in- 
duſtry, which is one of the ſources of their opu- 
lence and of the ſprings of their activity. They 
will ſoon have neither manufactures, polonies, 7 nor 
1 e 
Tus taſte for es and: ts bath given £4 
to a new principle of the moral world, which hath. 
1 itſelf by degrees, till it is become, as 
it were, neceſſary to the exiſtence of political bo- 
dies: it hath produced the love of labour, which 
at preſent conſtitutes the chief ſtrength. of 2 ſtate. 
The ſedentary occupations of the mechanic arts 
indeed, render men more liable to be affected by 
the i injuries of the ſeaſons, leſs fit to be expoſed to 
the open air which is the firſt nutritive principle of 
life. But ſtill, it is better that the human race 
ſhould be enervated under the roofs of the work- 
ſhops, than inured to hardſhips under tentssꝭ be- 
cauſe war deſtroys, while commerce on the con- 
trary gives new life to every thing. By this uſe- 
ful revolution in manners, the general maxims of 
politics have altered the face of Europe. It is no 
longer a people immerſed in poverty that becomes 
formidable to a rich nation. Power is at preſent 
an attendant on riches, becauſe they are no longer 
the fruit of conqueſt, but the produce of conſtant 
labour, and of a life ſpent in perpetual employ- 
ment. Gold and ſilver corrupt only thoſe indolent 
""_ which- indulge in the delights of luxury. 
12 3s 2 % + "EY 
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B 00K) upon that ſtage + of intrigue and meanneſs, that ij 
ae greatneſs. But theſe metals employ che 
hands and arms of the people; they excite a ſpirit 
of agriculture i in the fields; of navigation in the 
_—_ maritime cities; and in the center of the ſtate they 
* lead to the manufacturing of arms, cloathing, fur 
* | nitute, and the conſtruct ion of buildings. A ſpi- I 
rit of emulation exiſts between man and nature: 
they are perpetually improving each other. The 
people are formed and faſhioned by the arts they 
profeſs, If there are ſome occupations which 
ſoften and degrade. the human race, there are 
others by which it is hardened and repaired. If it 
be true that art renders them unnatural, they do 
not, at leaſt, propagate in order to deſtroy them- 
ſelves, as among the barbarous nations in heroie 
times. It is certainly an eaſy, as well as a cap 
tivating ſubject, to deſcribe the Romans with the 
ſingle art of war, ſubduing all the other arts, all | 
other nations indolent or commercial, civilized or 
favage ; breaking or deſpiſingt the vaſes of Corinth, 
1 more happy with their gods made of clay, than 
> _ - | mw the golden ſtatues of their worthleſs em- 
perors. But it is a more pleaſing, and perhaps, 
aa nobler ſight, to behold all Europe peopled with 
| Iaborious nations, who are continually ſailing round 
_ "the globe, in order to cultivate and render it fic 
for mank ind; to ſee them animate by che enliyen- 
ing breath of induſtry, all che regenerating -pOW- 
ers of nature; ſeek in the abyſs of the ocean, and 
in the bowels of rocks, for new means of ſubſiſt- 
ence, 
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earth with all, the mechanic powers invented by — > 


: genius; eſtabliſn between the two hemiſpheres by 
the happy improvements in the art of navigation, 


à communication of flying bridges, as It were, that 


1 


re · unite one continent to the other; purſue all the 
tracks of the ſun, overcome its annual barriers, and | 
paſs from the tropics ro the poles upon the wings ; 
of the wind; in a word, to ſee them open all the 
ſtreams of population and pleaſure, in order to 
pour them upon the face of the earth through a 


thouſand channels. It is then, perhaps, that the 


a Sc bis work with 3 


e 


: man. 


| admire the genius 'of the merchant, The ſame 


underſtanding, that Newton had to calculate the 


motion of the ſtars, he exerts in tracing the pro- 
grels of the commercial people that fertilize the 


earth. His problems are the more difficult to te- 
ſolve, as the circumſtances. of them are not raken 


from the immutable laws of nature, as the ſyſtems 


of the geometrician are; but depend upon the ca- 
prices of men, and the uncertainty of a thouſand 


events. That accurate ſpirit of combination that 
Cromwell and Richelieu muſt have had, the one 


to deſtroy, the other, to eſtabliſh deſpotic ; govern- | 
ment, the merchant alſo poſſeſſes and carries it 


further: for he takes in both worlds at one view, 
and directs his operations upon an infinite variety 
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SucH 1 is Cie image of commerce let us a 
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Boo, K of relative conſiderations, which i it is ſeldom given 
D the ſtateſman, or even to the philoſopher, to 
comprehend and eſtimate. Nothing muſt. eſcape 
bim; he muſt foreſee the influence of the ſeaſons, | 
upon the plenty, -the ſcarcity, and the quality of 
. upon the 1 or return of bis ; 
, commerce; "the changes which war or peacs 
muſt neceſſarily occaſion in the prices and de- 
mands for merchandiſe, in the quantity and choice | 
of proviſions, in the ſtate of the cities and ports 
of the whole world; he muſt know the conſe. 
quences that an alliance of the two northern na- 
tions may have under the, torrid zone; the pro- 
greſs, either towards aggrandizement « or decay, of 
the ſeveral trading companies; che effect that the 
fall of any European power in India, may have 
8 over Africa and America ; the ſtagnation that may 
be produced in certain countries, by the blocking © 
up of ſome channels of induſtry ; the reciprocal 
connection there is between moſt branches of 
trade, and the mutual affiſtances they lend, by 
the temporary injuries they ſeem to inflict upon 
each other he muſt know the proper time to be- 
gin, and when to ſtop in eyery new undertaking 2 - 
in a word, he muſt be acquainted with the art of 
making all other nations tributary to his own, and 
af increaſing his own fortune by increafing the 
proſperity of his country; or rather he muſt know 5 
| kow to enrich himſelf by extending the general 5 
proſperity of mankind, Such are the objects that 
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8 
Tr is alſo the trader 80 i robes buſtneſs to > ſearely 


into the receſſes of the human heart; and to treat 
with his equals apparently, as if they were honeſt, - 


but, in reality, as if they were men of no pro- 
bity. Commerce is a ſcience that equally requires 
the knowledge of men and of things. Its diffi- 


culty ariſes undoubtedly leſs from the variety of 


objects about which it is converſant, than from the 
avidity of thoſe who are engaged in it. If emu- 
lation increaſes the concurrence of efforts, jealouſy 
prevents their ſucceſs. If intereſt is the vice that 


deſtroys profeſſions in general, what muſt be its 


effects upon that in particular to which it owes its 


exiſtence? The avidity with which it is carried on 5 


is the cauſe of its de ſtruction. The thirſt of gain 


ſpreads over commerce a {| pirir of avarice that lays | 


a reſtraint” e l thing, even the means w'of 
"HRT 5/2 SS . — FFT ; 
Is that competition between ditferent govern- 
ments which induces them to reſtrain general in- 
duſtry by mutual prohibitions, to be aſeribed to 
the merchant; or to that tyrannical exertion of 
authority, which, in order to acquire riches with- 


out the aſliſtance of commerce, lays a reſtraint on 


all branches of ' induſtry by ſubjecting them 'to 
corporations? Certainly on the latter; for all theſe 


ſocieties deſtroy the very ſpirit of commerce, which 
is liberty. To compel the indigent man to pay 
for the privilege of work in g; is to condemn him 


at 


- . 
the profeſſion of the merchant engages. him! to at- B * 8 * 
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B99: K at once to idleneſs by the indigence he is reduced, 
do, and to become indigent through idleneſs; it is to 
diminiſh the ſum total of national labour; to im- 
poveriſh the people by enriching the ſtate and to 
deſtroy them both. 5 
Tux jealouſy of trade between ſtates is ; only 2 
ſecret conſpiracy to ruin each other, without any 
particular benefit to any one. Thoſe who govern 
the people, exert the ſame kill. in guarding againſt 
the induſtry of the nations, as in preſerving them. 
 - ſelves from the intrigues - of the great. One indi- 
vidual alone, who is mean and deſtitute. of every 
principle, is able to introduce a hundred reſtraints 
into Europe. New. chains, are contrived with as 
much expedition as deſtructive weapons. Prohi- 
bitions in commerce, and extortions in the finance, 
have given riſe to ſmugglers and galley ſlaves, to 
cuſtoms and monopolies, to pirates and exciſemen. 
Centinels and obſlacles are placed in every part of 
the ſea and of the land. The traveller enjoys no 
repoſe, the merchant no property; both are equally. 
expoſed to all the artifices of an inſidious legiſa- 
tion, that gives riſe to crimes by its prohibitions, : 
and to penalties by crimes. They become culpable 
without knowing it, or without deſign: they are 
_ arreſted, plundered, and taxed, though innocent, 
The rights of the people are | violated by their 
protectors; and thoſe of the citizen by himſelf; . the 
courtier is conſtantly endeavouring to diſquiet the 
ſtateſman; and the contractor oppreſſes the mer- 


chant. Such i is the ſtate of commerce in time of 
peace. 
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peace · But what ſhall we. r of commercial 225 . 


wars? — 
Ir is natural comes © 2 ks pent up in 9 VY 
the icy regions of the north, to dig out iron from 
the bowels of the earth that refuſes them ſubſiſt- 
ence; and to reap the harveſt of another nation 
by force of arms: hunger, which is reſtrained by 
no laws, cannot yiolate ariy, arid-ſeems to- plead an 
_ excuſe for theſe hoſtilities. Men-muſt neceſſarily 
live by plunder, when they have no corn. But, 
when a nation enjoys the privilege of an extenſive 
commerce, and can ſupply ſeveral other ſtates 
from its ſupetfluity z what motive can induce it ta 
declare war againſt other induftrious nations; o 
obſtruct their navigation and their labours; in a 
word, to fotbid them to live on pain of death ? 
Why does it arrogate to itſelf _ an excluſive branch 
of trade, a right of fiſhing and failing, as if it 
| were a matter of property, and as if the ſea were 
to be divided into acres as well as the land? The 
motives of ſuch wars are eaſily diſcovered : we 
know that the jealouſy of commerce is nothing 
more than a jealouſy of power. But have any 
people the right to obſtruct a work they cannot 
exeeute themſelves, and to condemn another na- 
tion to indolence, becauſe they themſelves chuſe 
to be entirely given vp to it? 
How unnatural and contradictory an apes 
is a war of commerce! Commerce is the ſource 
and means of ſubſiſtence; war of deſtruction. 
Commerce may, en Sve riſe to war, and 
Con- 
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B Fog oK continue it; but war puts a ſtop to every branch 
of commerce. Whatever advantage one nation 


may derive from another in trade, becomes a mo- 
tive of induſtry and emulation to, both: in war, 
on the contrary, the injury affects both; for plun- 
der, fire and ſword can neither improve lands, nor 
enrich mankind. The wars of commerce are ſo 
much the more fatal, as by the preſent ſuperiority 
of the maritime powers over thoſe of the con- 
tinent, and of Europe over the three other parts 
of the world, the conflagration becomes general; 
and that the diſſentions of two maritime powers 
excite the ſpirit of diſcord among all their allies, 
and occaſion e even en the neutral 
Foren. e OBA au ee en en e 
- . CoasTs and ſeas ſtained with blood ind! n. | 
with dead bodies; the horrors of war extending 
from pole to pole, between Africa, Afia and 
America, as well throughout the ſea that ſeparates 


us from the new world, as throughout the vaſt 
extent of the Pacific ocean: ſuch has been the 


ſpectacle exhibited in the two laſt wars in which 


all the powers of Europe have- been - alternately 


ſhaken, or have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſome 
remarkable exertion. The earth, however, was 
depopulated, and, commeree did not ſupply-the 


loſſes it had ſuſtained; the lands were exhauſted 
by taxes, and the channels of navigation did not 
Fa the progreſs of agriculture. The loans of the 


eee ruined the fortunes of the citizens 
92 5 uſurious profits, che — 1 bankruptcy 
Even 
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* thoſe powers that were victorious tt 2 0.0 I 


by the conqueſts, they had made, and having ac- < 
quired a greater extent of land than they could 
keep. or cultivate, were involved in the ruin of 
their enemies. The neutral powers who were de- 
ſirous of enriching. themſelves in peace, in the 
midſt of this commotion were expoſed and tamely = 
| ſubmitted to inſolts more Ciſgraceful than the: * 
fours of an open war. 
Ho highly impolitic are e thoſe ane wars, 
equally. injurious to all the nations concerned, with- 
out being g advantageous to ſuch as are not engaged 


in them; thoſe wars where the. ſailors become 


ſoldiers, and the merchant ſhips are turned into 
privateers; where the traffic between the mother 
countries and their colonies is interrupted, and the 
Price of their reciprocal commodities is raiſed ! _ 
War a ſource of political abuſes ariſes from 
thoſe treaties .of commerce which are productive 
of war! Thoſe excluſive privileges which one na- 
Tion acquires from another, either for a traffic of 5 
luxury, or for the neceſſaries of life! A general 
freedom granted to induſtry and commerce is the 
only treaty which a maritime power ſhould enforce | 
at home, or negotiate abroad. Such a conduct 
would make the people who purſued it be conſider- 
ed as the benefactors of the human race. The 
more labour was encouraged upon land, and the 
greater number of ſhips there were at 2 ſo much 
_ the more important to them would be the advan- | 
ages they purſue and obtain by negociat; ons and 
2 by 


” 
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B 29 K by war. For there will be no increaſe of riches i in 
uu country, if there be no induſtry among its 
g neighbours, who can acquire nothing but by ar- 
 4icles of exchange, or by the means of gold and 
filver. But without commerce and induſtry nei- 
ther metals, nor manufactures of value can be 
obtained; nor can either of theſe ſources of riches 
exiſt without liberty. The indolence of one nation 
is prejudicial to all the Teſt, either by inereaſing 
their labour, or by depriving them of what it 
dodugght to produce. The effect of the preſent ſyl- 
tem of commerce and induſtry” is 5 the” total tyb- 
ne of order. 
Tur want of the fine feeces of Spain is re- 
„ neren by the flocks of England, and the filk 
manufactures of Italy are carried on even in Ger- 
| many; the wines of Portugal might be improved, 
were it not for the excluſive privileges granted to 
a particular company. The mountains of the 
I: north and ſouth would be ſufficient ro ſupply Eu- 
rope with wood and metals, and the vallies would 
produce a greater plenty of corn and fruits.” Ma- 
nufactures would be raiſed in barren countries, if 
- theſe could be ſupplied with plenty of the neceſ- 
_ - aries of life by a free circulation. Whole pro- 
vinces would not be left uncultivated in the heart 
of a country in order to fertilize ſome vn vholeſome 
moraſſes, where, while the people are ſuppor 


dy the productions of the land, the. influence of 

the air and the water tends to their deſtruction. 
We ſhould not ſee all the rich produce of com- 

| merce 
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merte confined to particular cities of a large kitig- N 
dom, as the privileges and fortunes of the abel == 
people are to particular families. Circulation i 
would be quicker, and the conſumption increaſed, | = 
Each province would cultivate its favourite. pro- : 3 
duction, and each family its own little field : and 
under every roof there would be one child to ſpare 
For the purpoſes of navigation, and the improve- 8 
ment of the arts. Europe, like China, would 
ſwarm with multitudes of intluſtrious people. 
Upon the whole, the freedom of trade would in- 
ſenſily produce that univerſal peace which à brave 
but humane monarch once conſidered not as-merely 
chimerical. The ſyſtem of the happineſs of na- 
tions arifing from the improvement of reaſonn 
would be founded on a turn for calculation and | 
the ſpirit of economy, which would prove a more 
effectual ſecurity of morals, than the viſionary 
ideas of ſuperſtition. | "Theſe preſently diſappear | 
as ſoon as paſſions exert themſelves, while reaſon 
gains ſtrength and e to | marurity along 5 
with them. 
Commerce, which Werl ariſes from agri- . Agriculs 
culture, returns to it by its own tendency and by 
the circulation it occaſions: : thus, the rivers re- 
turn to the fea, which has produced them by the 
exhalations of its waters into vapours, and by the 
fall of thoſe vapours when changed into waters. 
The quantity of gold brought by the tranſpor- _ 
tation and conſumption of the fruits. of the 
earth, returns into its boſom, and reproduces all 
5 EY Ls 8 . a the 
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merce. If the lands are not cultivated, all com- 


N merce is precarious, becauſe it is deprived of its 


principal ſupplies, which are the productions of 
Nature, Nations that are only maritime or com- 
mercial, enjoy, it is true, the fruits of commerce; 
but the origin of it is to be found among thoſe 


ol people that are ſkilled i in the cultivation of land, 


Agriculture is, therefore, the chief and real opu- 
lence of a ſtate. The Romans in the intoxication 
of their conqueſts, by which they had obtained the 


| poſſeſſion of all the earth without cultivating it, 
were ignorant of this truth. It was unknown to 
the Barbarians, who, deſtroying by the ſword an ; 
empire that had been eſtabliſhed by ir, abandoned 
to ſlaves the cultivation of the lands, of which 
they reſerved to themſelves the fruits and the pro- 


perty. Even in the age ſubſequent to the diſ- 


covery of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, this truth was 


unattended to; whether in Europe the people 
were too much engaged | in wars of ambition or re- 


ligion to conſider it; or, whether the conqueſts 


made by Portugal and Spain beyond the ſeas, ha- 
ving brought us treaſures without labour, we 
contented ourſelves with enjoying them by encou- 
raging luxury and the arts, before any method 
had been thought of to ſecure theſe riches. 
Bur the time came, when plunder ceaſed hav- 
ing no object on which it could: be exerciſed. 
When the conquered lands in the new world, 
after baving been much conteſted for, were di- 
vided, | 


Ae ee eee eee * ooE 
to ſupport the coloniſts who ſettled there. As XIX 
theſe were natives of Europe, they cultivated Abd 
that country ſuch productions as it. did; mota furs 
niſh, and 5 in, Finken ſuch. beiten * 


FLY” *2T 


as. the. colonies were. e peopled, And thay che num- 
ber of ſailors, and manufacturers increaſed with the 
increaſe of productions, the lands muſt neceſſarily 
furniſn a greater quantity of ſubliſtence for the in 
creaſe of population and an augmentation! of in- 
digenous commodities, for foreign articles of ex- 5 
change and conſumption. n laborious em- 
ployment of. navigation, and, the ſpoiling of pro- 
viſions in the tranſport, cauſing a greater loſs .of 
materials, and produce, it became neceſſary to cul- 
tivate the. earth with the greateſt, care and aſſi- 
duity, in order to render it more fruitful. The 
conſumption of American commudities, far from 
leſſening that of European productions, ſerved 
only to — and extend it upon all the ſeas, in 
all the ports, and in all the cities where commerce 
and induſtry prevailed. | Thus the people who 
were the moſt commercial, neceſſarily became at 
the e the e e of veg 
tur & 
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honours and premiums HE to the e 
A medal Was! ſtruck and preſented to the duke of 
Bedford, with the following, wier; Fer bav- | 
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emiis and Ceres were 


Xxx. adored in ahtiquity only from fimilar motives; 
* yet temples and altars are ſtil} erecked to in- 


veſt encomitim that can be made of it. 


| opinion are merely 


dolent ons. The God of nature will not ſuf. 


fer chat thankind' Hold periſh. "He hath ir. 


plasted im an noble and generous minds, in the 


| hearts of a} people and of enlightened monarchs, 
this idea; that kabour is the Hrſt duty ef man, 
1 und that the moſt important of all labours is that 


of cukivating the land. The reward that arrends 
agriculture,” the ſatisfying of our wits,” is the 
If: TB 
1 ſubjes who could product tivo Mades of cvrn ird 5 


of one, 'faid's monarch, 7 Bond prefer Bim io all 


the men of political genius in the fate. How much 
is it to be lamented that ſuch a king and uch an 
"the fiction of Swift's- brain. 
But a nation that can produce ſuch writers, heceſ- 


 Heily confirms the truth of this ſublime idea; and 
accordingly | we find that England doubled 4. 


produce of its cultivation. 


Tut example of the Englim has excites all 
ether nations that were ſenſible of the value of 1 in- 
duſtry, to direct it to its true origin and Primary 


deſtination. . After the peace of Alu! la -Chapelle, 
the F rench, who under the adminiſtration of three 


tdi, bad ſcarce been allowed 70 turn "their 
thoughts 26, y 
write on these of importance, and general 1 vti- 
ty. : The undertaking e of an univerſa 1 "dietionaty ir 
of arts and — brought * ' greatobjedt te 0 


public affairs, ventured | at | lepiath ro ; 
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melinquiſhy,wi NO! 
bai. In leſs. than zwenty yeats, the French 
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5 view »Md;exercifad ene thopghts of ee, 0 ok 
Seis and tk nomledge. Monteſquics: wrote che xfx. 
mirit af lam. and che boundaries of, genius Werra 


entended. Neturz hiſtory was Written by 2 
5 eee ge and Rome in 


I — na Trader, r ee XK 
on cannot 
ge turning into a. ſtate of dar- 


ion came ſenſible of theit real. intereſts. 
EF They, — — their, knowledge, to govern- 
MENG, Aud agriculture, . af. ; Was not encouraged 
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by reward Was, Mb. kak Phones by ſome 
min niſters, we DELL 1 #2481 4 | 

Seal hath felt he * aeg of that 
win vf infor 
fertilize the carth and to multiply its in- 
habicans. , All the northern climates have curned 
their attention to the improvement « of their-lands. | 
Even Spain has. 6xerted; herſelf; and though little 
populeus, has however engaged foreign * 


men to labour i in her unchltivated Provinces, 


Ax is a fact ſomewhar; remarkable, though. ie 
.might. natural be expected, that men ſhould have 
returged to the exerciſe of agriculture the firſt af 


te arts unly after they had ſucceſſively: vied the 
reſt. AKs che 8 


nmo progreſſion of, the human = 

nine, not ro regain the right path, till after it 
exkauſted itſelf in enen Fe * | 

3 L. a 
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ation and knowledge which contti- 5 


85 W IT 
3 O O E is always niſhed agr. 
XIx. culture, 8 450 ihe egi ments 
cos luxury, it ſoon traverſed over the diffefent arts 
of life; and returned at laſt te agriculture; Whieh 
is the ſource and foundation of all the reſt; and to 
which is devoted its whole attention, from the ſame 
motives of intereſt that hat made it quit it before. 
Thus the eager and. inquiſitive man, who voluiita- 
. rily:baniſhes himſelf. from his country in his youth, 
- wearied with his conſtant nee en ee lalt 
10 live and die in his native land. l 160. 
Even thing, indeed, depends upon and ates 
. the cultivation of land. It fe Grind tks in | 
ternalſtrength of ſtates; and occalions\tickes'to 
circulate into them from without. . Every Power 
wuhich comes from any other ſource, is artificial 
„ precarious, either conſidered” ina natural or 
mwmaotral light. Induſtry and commeree which do 
not directly affect the agriculture of a country, | 
are in the power of foreign nations, who” may 
either diſpute cheſe advantages through emula · 
tion, or deprive the country of thema through 
-enivy/” This may be effected either by eftabliſhing 
the ſame branch of induſtry among themſel ves, 
dor by ſuppreſſing the exportation of thefr &] ůn- 
-rought outen. or the importatiom ef the | 
"materials! when manufactured. Bata eountry 
e e occaſions an inereaſe of zpppula- 
tion, anch riches; are th natural conſeijnencal of 
that inctenſee This is not the teeth 2whichazin: | 
| ae bring forrk loldiers to deſts y each 


e — 112 9 5 other; 


other; it is che milk of Juno, which peoples z 569K 
the heavens with an innumerable maltitude Ri X IN. wh 
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of trade, which ſeem to be connected with the 
whole world by their ſhips, which diffoſe more 


all the treaſures they diſpenſe, but by means of 


The eitirs will only be eee in e a m bi 


though ſituated under a climateithe moſt favanre 


peded in a thouſand ways by the'form of their go- 


5 tached to the country by propertyyt by che ſecurity 


rich. In all parts where privileges are not con- 

| finetpilthe; cities, and lahobr tö the counties] 
every propritzor vi hoe foodrof the inkerttanet 3b 

21 L. 3 . 
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TIE mme ile e, ſhovld rather” be | | 
attentive to the ſupport of country villages, than 55 | 
of great cities. The firſt may be confidered as 
—_ and; nurſeries always fruitful; the "others 

only as daughters which are often ungrateful and 


batren. The cities can ſcarce ſubſiſt but from the 
ſuperfluous. part of the population and produce of 1 


the countries. Even the fortified places and Ports | 


riches than-they poſſeſs, do not, however, attract 


the produce of the countries that ſurround them. 
Theitres, muſt therefore, be watered" at its roots. 


the fields are:fruicful. * 5 
Bur this — Nn. upon My fait | 
than upon the inhabitants. Spain and even Traly, 


able to agriculture, produce leſs than Frafiee%r 
England; becauſe the efforts of nature are im? 


vernment. In all parts where the people 1e 15 


of their funds and revenues, the lands will flod- 


— 
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% Ebi anceſtors; Will inereaſe and embellich it by 
+ -> aſſiduous cultivation, and: his ehiuren witli be mul- 
pied in proportion to his means, n d 1 
igercaſed i in proportion te his children. | 
Ir is, therefore, the intereſt of ae 
favour the huſbandmen, in preference: to alk the 
indolent claſſes of ſociety. Nobility is but ag. 
odious diſtinction, hen it is not founded upon 
ſervices of real and evident utility vo the ſtate 
much as the defence of the nation 2g9inft” the en · 
croachments of eonqueſt, and againſt the enter- 
priſes of deſpatiſm. The nobles furniſa only 2 
precarious and oftentimes fatal affiftariee-; when | 
after haying led an effeminate and ficentious life 
[ in the cities, they can only: afford a weakt defence 
| for their countty upon her gets and in- hes armies, 
and after wards return to court, to ſolloit as Are. 
ward for their baſcneſs, places and honours, | 
Which are revolting and burthenſome to the n- 
tion. The clergy are a ſet of men uſeleſa, 'at leaſt, 
to the; earth, even when they are employed in | 
prayer. But when, with ſcandalous morals, they 
preach a goctrine which! is rendered douhl inere- 
dible and impracticable from their ignorahoeel and 
from their: example when, after having diſgtaced, 
diſcredited and e verturned religion, by a variety 
of abuſcs, of ſophilinis, of injuſtices add vſutpa- 
tions, rhey wiſh to ſupport ĩt by perſebutidni chen 
this priviloged,/indoleny and 'reſties/ ch & men; 
| becomerthermoGidreadful enemirs'sf che ſtatet a 
05. e uwe ei bie aud 3 able | 
—j- N Fett 


» 
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 Ulurement of the riches. they procure,” by the 
comforts they ſupply: the workmen. with, by the 
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15 of them that remains, is that portion of che n O OE | 
clergy who are moſt deſpiſed. and moſt burthened XIx. 
wich duty, and who being ſituared among ile 


lower claſs of people in the country, labour, 
edify, adviſe, chm and reliove a; nal of 
unhappy men. 

Tux huſbas ene to Uh W "oi 
government, even to the manufacturers, and the 
profeſſots of either the mEChanical or liberal arts. 
Jo encourage and to protect the arts of luxury, 
and at the ſame time neglect the cultivation of the 
land, that ſource of induſtry, to which they owe 
their exiſtence and ſupport, is to forget the order 
of the ſeveral relations, between nature and Geng. 
To favour. the arts and to neglect agriculture, is 
_ the ſame thing as to remove the baſis of a pyra - 
mid, in order to, finiſh the top. The mechanical 
arts engage a ſufficient number of hands by the 


eaſe, pleaſures and conveniencies that ariſe in cities 
where the ſeveral branches of induſtry unite. It 


is the life of the huſbandman that ſtands in need 


of encouragement for the hard labours it is ex- 
poſed to, and of indemnitication for the loſſes and 
vexations it ſuſtains. The huſbandman is placed 
at a diſtance from every object that can eirbet * 
cite his ambition, or gratify his curioſity. © 

lives in a ſtate of ſeparation from the. . | 


and. pleaſures, of ſociety. He cannot giye bis 


children a polite education, vithout ſending them 
LI * 8 vo 


' 


advance themſelves by the fortune they may ac-· 


quire. He does not enjoy the ſacrifices he makes 


_ for them, while they are educated at a diſtance 
from him. In a word; he undergoes all the fati- 
gues that are incident to man, without enjoying 


his pleaſures, unleſs ſupported by? the paternal 


care of government. Every thing is burdenſome 
and humiliating to him, even che taxes, the very 
name of which ſometimes makes his nen 


more wretched than any o tber. 

Mx are naturally attached to ay liberal arts. 
by their particular! genius, which makes this at- 
tachment grow up into a kind of paſſionʒ and 
likewiſe by the reputation they reflect on thoſe 


| who diſtinguiſh themſelves | in the purſuit of them. 
It is not poſſible to admire the works of genius, 
without efteeming and careſſing the perſons en- 

dowed with that valuable gift of nature. But the | 


man devoted to the labours of huſbandry, if he 


cannot enjoy in quiet what he poſſeſſes, and what 
he gathers; if he is incapable of improving the 
benefits of his condition, becauſe the ſweets of it 
are taken from him ; if 
vaſſalage and taxes are to deprive him of his child, 
his cattle, and his corn, nothing remains for him, 


the military ſervice, if 


but to imprecate both the ſky and the land that 


torment Me and t abandon his fields and his 


* 
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O o at a ee from him, nor place them in ſuch 
xIxX. ſuuation as may enable them to diſtinguiſſi and 


— 


lages and to the citi 


4 A WISE goverhitient cannot refuſe to bey dbb K Z 
principal attention to agriculture, without endan“ xfx. 


£ gering) its eee "the maſt & teady anch eke 


. 


wol fee a and 28550 Neale,” e 

Ax unreltraified liberty! in the exchan e l, * 
modities, "renders 4 people at the fame ti time com- 
mercial and attefltiye to enen ; it extends 
the views of the farmer towards? tr, ade, and thoſe 
of the merabir towards cultiyation. | It connects 
them to each other by ſuch relations a as are regular 
and conſtant. All men belong equally to the vil- 
s, and there is a reciproeat 
communication maintained between the proviiices:! 
The circulation of commodities brings on 3 

lity the golden age, in which ſtreams of milk 2 


Honey are ſaid to have flowed through the ben. 


All the lands are cultivated ; the meadows are fi- 


vourable to tillage by the cattle they feed; the 
growth of corn promotes that of vines, by für- 
niſhing a conſtant and certain ſubſiſtence to him 


who neither ſows. nor eee wen 4 * 


5 a0 gathers. 
Lr us now conſider the effects of a contrary”. 
ſyſtem, and attempt to regulate agriculture, and 
the circulation of its produce by particular laws ; ; 
and let us obſerve what calamities will enſue.” 
Power will not only be deſirous of obſerving and 
being informed of every action, but will even 
want to affume” every important act to itſelf, in 
9m | 3 con- 
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= their. cards they, will be colleced Land. 7 2 


the will of a ant to be Oayghrered, 3 in 


which bi tay le * ws a ſtare mill t 


its deſtruQion, Neither the lands, gor che peo- 


ple, will flouriſh, and. the ſtates will tend quickly 


to their diffolotion. that is, to that ſeparation 


„ Manufac- | 


tures. 


_ engaged. ia the exerciſe of arms, muſt then apply 


all the inſttuments of commerce and induſtry:; '3 for. 


| which i is always preceded by. the waſſacre of the 
Wok as well 1 as their tyrants. n will Sag 
l 0 of manufactures ? 


AGziovununs gives birth, to aches ats, n 
becomes general, and is carried, to that degree of 
perfection which gives men leiſure to invent, and 
procute themſelves the conveniences of liter; and 
when it has occalioned a population ſuffic ly 
numerous to be employed in other Jabours, belides 
thoſe which the land requires; then à people 


muſt neceſſarily become either ſoldiers, naviga» 


tors, or manufacturers. As ſoon as war has chang» 
ed the rude and ſa vage manners of a laborious 
people; 28. ſaon as it has nearly circumſcribed, the 
extent of their empire, thoſe men who were before. 


themſelves to the management of the oar, the 
ropes, the ſciſſars or the ſnuttle; in a word, of 


the land, which ſupported ſueh a number of men 


without the aſſiſtance of their own. labour, does 


| 


not any more ſtand in need of it. As the arts 
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ever. have: a country of their own, their i o o * 
place of refuge, where they are carried on and flouriſh 215 = 
in tranquillity; it is eafier to repair thither-in-ſodrch 


of them, than to wait at home till they ſhall have 
grown up, and advanced with — 
of ages, and the favour of chance which-prefides 
over the: diſcoveries of genius. Thus every na- 
tion of Europe that has had any induſtry, has 
borrowed the moſt conſiderable ſhare of the arts 
from Aſia. There invention” ſeems me ge 
eoeval with mankind. % or aft fe 
Tus beauty and ann af thoſe ah 
ahnays produced a moſt-numeraus-nace of - people; 
a3: well as abundance of fruits of all kinds. 
There, laws and arts, the offspring of genius and 
tranquillity, have ariſen from the ſettled ſtate of 
government; and luxury, the ſource of every 


of the riehneſs of the ſoil. India, China, Perſia 
and Egypt were in poſſeſſion not only of all the 
treaſures of nature, but alſo of the moſt: brilliant 
inventions of art. War in theſe countries bath 
often deſtroyed. every monument of genius, but 
they riſe again out of their own, ruins, as well as 
mankind. Not. unlike thoſe laborious ſwarms we 
. ſee periſh in their hives by the weintry blaſt of the 
north, and which reproduce themſelves in ſpring; 
retaining ſtill the ſame love of to toi l and order; there 
are certain! Aſiatic nations which have ſtil! pre- 
Fe the arts ol. OY with the materials that 
TIS ieee e! 22 #14 2 A BID ſup- 
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enjoyment that attends induſtry, has ſprung out 
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B OOR ſupply them, notwithſtanding the Hncurſioris and 
x1% conqueſts of the Tartar sz. 
n vais in a country ſucceſſtvely ſubdued: dip the 
Seythians, Romans, and Saracens, that the na- 
tions of Europe, which not even Chriſtianity nor 
time could civilize, recovered the arts and ſciences 
without endeavouring to diſcover them: The 
Cruſades exhauſted the fanatic zeal of thoſe who 
engaged in them, and changed their barbarous 
manners at Conſtantinople. It was by journeying 
ro viſit the tomb of their Saviour, who was born 
in a manger, and died on a croſs, that they ac- 
quired a taſte for magnificence, pomp, and wealth. 
By them the Aſiatic grandeur-was introduced into 
the courts of Europe. Italy, the ſeat from whence 
religion ſpread her empire over other countries, 
was the firſt to adopt a ſpecies of induſtry that 
was of benefit to her temples, the ceremonies of 
her Worſhip, and thoſe proceffions which ferve to 
keep up devotion by means of the ſenſes, when 
3 once it has engaged ö the heart. Chriſtian Rome 
after having borrowed” her rights from the Eaſtern 
nations, was ſtill to draw from thence the "weary | 
by which they are ſupported. e ee en EIT. 
- Venice, whole gallies were ranged Gier the 
banner of liberty, could not fail of being induſtri- 
ous. The people of Italy eſtabliſhed manufac- 
tures, and were a long time in poſſeſſion of all the 
arts, even when the conqueſt of the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies had cauſed the treaſures of the whole world 
to circolate in Europe. Flanders derived her ma- 
13 nual 
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* arts from lualy; England: obtaintd thoſt the * 00K 
'eſtabliſhed from Flanders i and France borrowed XIX. 
the general indufiry; of all: countries. Of the 
Engliſh dhe purchaſed her ſtocking looms, which i 
work ten times as faſt as cheineedle: Mh number 
of hands unoccupied from the introduction of thre 
oom, were employed in makmg ofolacꝭ which 
was taken from the * Paris ſurpaſſed 
Perſta in her carpets, nord Flanders in her tapeſtry, 
in the elegance. of her patterns, and the beauty of 
her dyes; and excelled Venice in the tranſparency 
and ſize of her mirrors. France learned to _— 
with part of the ſilks ſhe received from Italy, and 
Wich Engliſſi broad cloths. Germany, 1 
Witheher kron and copper mines, has always pre- 
fexved the ſuperiority ſhe hadi acquired in melting 
85 2 and working up thoſe metals. But the 
art off giving the poliſh and faſhion' to every ar. 
ticle that can be concerned in the orHaments of 
NUV, anch the” eonveniences of life, ſeems to 
belong peduliafly to the French; whether it be 
that; from the vanity of pleaſing others, chey nnd 
che means of ſuecteding by all the outward: appear. 
ances of brilliant ſhew 3" or that in reality grace 
and eaſe are the conſtant attendants of a people 
naturally lively and Bays and who"by inſtiner are 
ain e üſte 2 1 l 2113.0] 017579003 
g Evkky people given 80 riculture ought S 
Save arts to empley. their? materials, and fHould 
malelply Theis'produetions'toinail ntain their artiſts. 
Were chey acquainted only with the labours“ of 
oY the 


[ 
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NIX. cauſez its means, and its effects. Having but few 


ng wants and deſires, they would exert themſelves 


but little, © employ fewer hands, and wotk leſs 
time. Their cultivation would neither be extend- 


en nor+ improved. Should ſuch a people be poſ- | 
ſeſſed af more arts than materials, they muſt be 
indebted to ſtrangers, who would ruin their ma- 


nufactures, by ſinking the price of their articles of 


But when a people, engaged in agriculture, join 


induſtry to propetty, the culture of their produce 
to the art of working it up, they have then within 


themſelves every thing neceſſary for their exiſtence 
and preſervation, every ſource of greatneſs and 


Proſperity. Such a people is endued with a power 
of accompliſhing every thing they wiſh, andiſti- 
mulated with the deſire of e Were an 
Went poſſible. e | 912 


Noraixo is more andi to — — 2 
arts; it may be. ſaid to be their element, and that 


they Ae, in 


in their nature, citizens, of the world. 


An able artiſt. may work in every country, becauſe 
he works: for the world in general. Genius and 
abilities every where avoid ſlavery, while ſoldiers 


findl it in all parts. When, through. the wagt of 


toleration in the clergy, the proteſtants were driven 
out of France, they opened to themſelves a reſugę 
in every civilized ſtate. in Europe: but When the 


_ I 
z 4 - 


jeſuits have been baniſhed from their own country, 
they have found no aſylum any. where z not even 


in 


* 
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ratidel TO 
Tut arts mh ply 4 the mean bf beiti riches; 
and contribute by a greater di ftofborion of wet 


to a mort Age ebe dr propetty. PHU 


is prevented that txcelfive (ReqUAINY atnoßg felt, 


the unhappy conſequence of opprettion,” "tyrant 
and blind in fatüation b Fwhole profile; 
Matsvrae run! coitribiſte 16 the advapet ment 
of knowledge aud Bf the felendes The törch o 
Induſtry ſerves to epnnghten Jt ons 2 vaſt horizon: 
No art is inge: the greatef part of then Have 
their forms, modes, inſtruments ant tlethbnts f in 
comm. The mechanics CO babe Lan 


4 14 % 


fk Kiener fin enfolded a eh with the N of 


the arts, as well liberal As manual.” Mines, mills, | 


the manufacture and dying of cloth, have en- 
hrged the ſphere of Philofophy and natural LY 

tory. Luxury has given riſe to the art of & enjoy- 
ment, which is entirely dependent on the liberal 
arts. As foon as architecture admits of « ornaments 
without, it brings With 1 it decorations for the infide 
of our houſes: while ſculprore” and painting. are 
at t the fame. time We in the 5 


nr 


cil, ever Aue i in new e ge js varying withour 
end its ſketches and ſhades on our ſtuffs aud our 


Porcelain. The powers * genius are exerted in 
com- 
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eloquence, or thoſe happy ſyſtems of policy and 


eee reſtore to the people their na- 


tural, rights; and to ſovereigns all their glory, 
| which conſiſts in reigning, oer the heart and the 
mind, over the opinion and will « of heir bon „ 
by 1 the means of reaſon and equity. wa 5 
Tux it is that the arts —_— ſpirit of 
ſociety. which, conſtitutes the; happineſs. of geil ; 
life z which gives, Telaxation- 419 the more ſerious 
occupations, by. egteptainments, neus, concerts, 
conperſations, in ſhort, by Every ſpecies of agree - 
able, amuſement. Ms . Eaſe, gives o every virtuous 
enjayment an air of liberty, which connects and 
mingles t the ſeveral ranks of men. Buſineſs adds a 
value or a charm to the pleaſures that a are its re- 
compence. Every citizen depending upon the pro: 
duce of his induſtry. for ſubſiſtence, has leiſure for 
all th the agreeable or toilſome occupations of life, as 
Well as that repoſe of mind which leads on to the 
ſweets of ſleep. Many indeed fall victims to ava : 
rice, but ſtill leſs than to war or religious zeal; he 
continual ſcourges of an idle people. FE 
"AFTER the cultivation of the land, the encou- ; 
ragement « of the arts and ſciences is the next ab- 
Jeet t that. deſerves the attention of man. At pre- 
ſent, | both ſerve to conſtitute the ſtrength of, civi- | 
| lized goyernments. 0 the arts have tended. to | 
weaken manking, then, the weaker, people myſt. 
have pre vailed over. the ene; „ for the 0 2 
rig ot 
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of Pars is in the hands of thoſe narigns who B 22 K 
are in poſſeſſion of che arts. | | 


Sick manufactures have prevailed ; in Europe, 


the human heart, as 'well as the mind, have chang- 


ed. their bent and diſpoſition. The deſire of wealth 
has ariſen in all parts from the love of pleaſure. 


We no longer ſee any people fatisfied with. being 


poor, becauſe poverty is no longer the bulwark 
of liberty. We are obliged, indeed, to confeſs 


that the arts in this world ſupply the place of vir- 


tues. Induſtry may occaſion vices; but, it ba- 
niſnes, however, thoſe of idleneſs, which are in- 
finitely more dangerous. As information gradu- 


ally diſpels every ſpecies of fanaticiſm, while men 


ate employed for the gratifications of luxury, they 


do not deſtroy one another through ſuperſtition. 


At leaſt, human blood is never ſpilt without ſome 
appearance of intereſt; and war, probably, de- 
ſtroys only thoſe violent and turbulent men, who 


in every ſtate are born to be enemies to. and dif- 


turbers of all order, without any other talent, any 
other 3 than that of doing miſchief. The 
man to e and daily — They be- 
ſtow on every rank of life the means and the hopes 
of enjoy ment, and give even the meaneſt a kind 
of eſtimation and importance by the advantage 


that reſults from them. A work man at forty has 


been of more real value to the ſtate than a whole 
family of vaſſals who were employed i in tillage un- 
der the old feudal ſyſtem. An opulent manufac- 
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ture brings more benefit into a village than twenty 


alles of antient barons, whether hunters'or war- 


riors, ever conferred on their province. 1 011 

Ir it be a fact, that in the preſent ſtate of things ä 
the people who are the moſt induſtrious, ought to 
be the moſt happy and the moſt powerfyl, either 
becauſe, in wars that are unavoidable, they furniſh 


of themſelves, or-purchaſe by their wealth, more 


ſoldiers, more ammunition, more forces, both for 
ſea or land ſervice; or that, having a greater in- 
| tereſt in maintaining peace, they avoid conteſts, or 
terminate them by negociation ; or that, in caſe of 
a defeat, they the more readily: repair their loſſes 
by the effect of labour; or that they are bleſſed 
with a milder and more enlightened government, 
notwithſtanding the means of corruption and 
ſtavery that tyranny is ſupplied with by the effe- 
minacy which luxury produces; in a word, if the 
arts really civilize nations, a ſtate ought to neglect 
no opportunity of making manufactures flouriſh. 
Tuksx opportunities depend on the cliwate, 
which; as Polybius ſays, forms the character, com- 
plexion and manners of nations. The moſt tem- 
perate climate muſt neceſſarily be the moſt favour- 
able to that kind of induſtry, which requires leſs 
exertion, If the climate be too hot, it is incon- 
fiſtent with the eſtabliſhment of manufactures, 
which want the concurrence of feveral perſons to- 
gether to carry on the ſame work; and excludes | 
all thoſe arts which employ furnaces,. or ſtrong 
lights. If the elimate 7 too cold, it is not 


a l proper 
2 1 . s = 
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proper for thoſe arts which can only by carried B. 


on in the open air. At too great or too ſmall Ez, : 


diſtance from the equator, man is unfit for ſevera] 


labours, which feem peculiarly adapted to a mild 
temperature. In vain did Peter the Great ſrarck 
among the beſt regulated ſtates for all ſuch arts 
as were beſt lectins: to civilize his people: 
during a period of fifty years, not one of theſe 
principles of civilization has been able to flouriſh 
among the frozen regions of Ruſſia. - All artiſts 
are ſtrangers in that land, and if they endeavour 
to reſide there, their talents and their works ſoon 
die with them. When Lewis XIV. in his old age (as 
if that were the time of life for ſeverity) perſecut- 


ed the proteſtants, in vain did they introduce their 


arts and trades among the people who received 


them; they were no longer able to work in the 
ſame manner as they had done in France. Though 


they were equally active and laborious, the arts 


they had introduced were loft or declined, from 
not having the advantage of the lame climate and 


heat to animate thñem. 

Lo the favourable diſpoſition of eliirins; for the 
U agement of manufactures, ſhould be united 
the advantage of the political ſituation of the 
ſtate; When it is of ſuch extent as to have, no- 
thing to fear or want in point of ſecurity; when 
it is in the neighbourhood of the ſea for the land- 


ing of its materials, and the ſale of its manufac- 


tures, ; when it is ſituated between powers that 
Have iron mines to employ its 2 and othets 
R Mm 2 _ 
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that have mines of gold to reward it; when it has 


. nations on each ſide with ports and roads open on 


every quarter; ſuch a ſtate will have all the ex- 
ternal advantages neceſſary to excite a people to 
open a variety of manufactures. = 
Bur one advantage ſtill more eſſential i 1s fenily | 
of ſoil. If cultivation requires too many hands, 
there will be a want of labourers, or the manu- 
facturers will employ ſo many hands, that there 
will not be men enough to cultivate the fields; and 
this muſt occaſion a dearneſs of proviſions, which, 
while it raiſes the price of enen will allo 
e the number of trades. 
WRnERx fertility of ſoil is wanting, 8 
tures require, at leaſt, as few men to be employed 
as poſſible. A nation that ſhould expend much 
on its mere ſubſiſtence would ablorb the whole 
profits of its induſtry. When the gratifications 
of luxury are greater or more expenſive than the 
means of ſupplying them, the ſource from which 
they are derived is loſt, and they can no longer be 
ſupported. If the workman will feed and clothe 
himſelf like the manufacturer who employs him, 
the manufacture is ſoon ruined. The degree of 
frugality that republican nations adhere to from 
motives of virtue, the manufacturer ought to ob- 
ſerve from views of parſimony. This may be the 
reaſon, perhaps, that the arts, even thoſe of lux- 
ury, are more adapted to republics than monar- 
chies; for under monarchical inſtitutions, poverty 
is not un the * pur with the people ta 
OP 
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induſtry. Labour, - proceeding. from hunger 1 


js BOOK 


narrow and confined like the appetite it ſprings — 


from; but the work that ariſes from ambition 
ſpreads and increaſes as naturally a as the vice it. 
ſelf. i | | | 
| NaTIoNAL cher has conſiderable influence 
over the progreſs of the arts relative to luxury and 
ornament. A particular people is fitted for in- 
vention by that levity which naturally inclines them 
to novelty. The ſame nation is fitted for the arts, 
by their vanity, which inclines them to the orna- 
ment of dreſs. Another nation leſs lively, has 
leſs taſte for trivial matters, and is not fond of 
changing faſhions. Being of a more ſerious turn 
theſe people are more inclined to indulge in ex- 
ceſſes of the table, and to drinking which relieves 
them from all anxiety and apprehenſion. Of theſe 
nations, the one muſt ſucceed' better than its rival 
in the arts of decoration, and muſt have the pre- 
ference over it among all the other nations which 
are fond of the ſame arts. 
Tax advantages which manufactures derive from 
nature, are Weder ſeconded by the form of go- 
vernment. While induſtry is favourable to na- 
tional liberty, that in return ſhould aſſiſt induſtry. 
Excluſive privileges are enemies to commerce and 
the arts, which are to be encouraged only by com- 
petition. Even the rights of apprenticeſhip, and 
the value ſet on corporations, are a kind of mo- 
nopoly. The ſtate is prejudiced by that fort of 
| privilege, which favours incorporated trades; that 
; : M m 3 is, 
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| 8 is, petty communities are protected at the expence 
—-— of the greater body. By taking from the lower 
claſs of the people the liberty of chooſing the pro-—- 
feſſñon that ſuits them, every profeſſion is filled 
with bad work men. Such as require greater ta- 
lents are exerciſed by thoſe who are the moſt 
wealthy; the meaner, and leſs expenſive, fall often 
to the ſhare of men born to excel in ſome ſuperjor 
art. As both are engaged in a profeſſion for which 
they have no taſte, they negle& their work, and 
prejudice the art: the firſt, becauſe they have no 
abilities; the latter, becauſe they are convinced 
that their abilities are ſuperior to it. But if we 
remove the impediment of corporate bodies, we 
ſhall produce a rivalſhip in the workmen, and con- 
ſequently, the work will increaſe as well as be 
more perfect. 8 
Ir may be a queſtion, whether it. be beneficratan 
collect manufactures in large towns, or to diſperſe 
them over the country. This point is determined 
by facts. The arts of primary neceſſity have re- 
mained where they were firſt produced, in thoſe 
places which have furniſhed the materials for 
them. Forges are in the neighbourhood of the 
mine, and linen near the flax. But the complicated 
arts of indultry and luxury cannnot be carried on 
in the country. If we diſperſe over a large extent 
of territory all the arts, which are combined in 
watch and clock-making, we ſhall ruin Geneva 
with all the works that ſupport it. The perfection 
of ſtuls requires their being wade. in a town, 
| where 
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tiful Eee ad the art of Working: "Pp woollens — 

If Ne are e ee eee 5 7 | 

pin, through how many manual arts, and artifi- 

cers muſt a laced coat, or an embroidered waiſt- 
coat paſs? How ſhall we be able to find amidſt an 
interior central province the immenſe apparatus 

of arts that contribute to the furniſhing of a pa- 

lace, or the entertainments of a court. Thoſe 

arts, therefore, that are moſt ſimple and connected A 

with others, muſt be confined to the country; and 

ſuch cloaths as are fit for the lower claſs of people 

muſt be made in the provinces, We muſt eſta- 

bliſh between the capital and the other towns a 
reciprocal dependence of wants and conveniences, | 
of materials and works; but ftill nothing muſt 

be done by authority or compulſion, wr kan 

muſt be left to act for themſelves. Let there be 
freedom of traffic, and freedom of induſtry ;_ and 
manufactures will proſper, population will in- 

_ "recalls, .. | TENG. 

Has the world been more peopled at one time Populat | 
than another? This is not to be aſcertained from". 
hiſtory, on account of the deficiency of hiſtorians 
in one half of the globe t at has been inhabited, 

and becauſe one half of what is related by hiſto - 
rians, is fabulous. Who has ever taken or could 
at any time take an account of the inhavitants of 

the earth? She was, it is ſaid, more fruitful in 
earlier times. But when was the period of this 
N m 4 | 4 golden 
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BOOK golden age? Was it when a dry ſand aroſe from 
nee of the fea, purged itſelf in the rays of 
the ſun; and cauſed the flime to produce vege- 
tables, animals and human creatures? But the 
whole ſurface of the earth muſt alternately have 
been covered by the ocean. The earth has then 
7 always had, like the individuals of every ſpecies, 
an infant ſtate, a ſtate of weakneſs and ſterility be- 
fore ſhe arrived at the age of fecundity. All 
countries have been for a long time buried under 
water, laying uncultivated beneath ſands and mo- 
raſſes, wild and overgrown with buſhes and fo- 
reſts, till the human ſpecies, being thrown by ac- 
cident on theſe deſerts and ſolitudes, has cleared, 
altered and peopled the land. But as all the 
cauſes of population are ſubordinate to thoſe na- 
tural laws which govern the univerſe, as well as to 
the influences of ſoil and atmoſphere, which are 
ſubje& to a number of calamities, it muſt ever 
have varied with thoſe periods of nature that have 
been either adverſe or favourable to the increafe of 
mankind. However, as the lot of every ſpecies 
| ſeems in a manner to depend on its faculties, the 
hiſtory of the progreſs and improvement of hu- 
man induſtry muſt therefore in general ſupply us 
with the hiſtory of the population of the earth. 
On this ground of calculation, it is, at leaſt doubr- 
ful, whether the world was formerly better inha- 
bired and more peopled than it is at preſent. 
Lux us leave Aſia under the veil of that anti- 
quiry which reports it to us ever covered with in- 
| numerable 
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numerable nations, and ſwarms of people ſo pro- 8 3 
digious that (notwithſtanding the fertility of a 
ſoil which ſtands in need but of one ray of the ſun 
to enable it to produce all ſorts of fruits) men did 

but juſt ariſe, and ſucceed one another with the 
utmoſt rapidity, and were deſtroyed either by fa- 
mine, peſtilence or war. Let us conſider with 
more attention the population of Europe, which 
ſeems to have taken the place of Aſia, by confer- 
ring upon art all the powers of nature. | 
Ix order to determine whether our continent 
was, in former ages more inhabited than at pre- 
ſent, it is ſufficient to examine, whether it was 
then more cultivated. Do any traces remain 
among us of plantations that have been aban- 
doned? What coaſt is there where men could 
land, what country that was acceſſible that is at 
preſent without inhabitants? If diſcoveries are 
made of the ruins of old towns, it is beneath the 
foundations of cities as large as the former. But 
though the population even of Italy and Spain 
ſhould be leſs than it was formerly, how much 
are not the other ſtates of Europe increaſed in the 
number of their inhabitants? What were thoſe 
multitudes of people which Cæſar reckoned up in 
Gaul, but a ſort of ſavage nations more formi- 
daable in name than in number? Were all thoſe 
Britains, who were ſubdued in their iſland by two 
Roman legions, much more numerous. than the 
Corſicans at preſent? Germany, indeed, as it 
ſhould ſeem, , mult have been extremely well peo- 
| pled, 
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B 2 K pled, As ſhe alone brought into ſubjection, in the 


_ compaſs-of two or three centuries, one half of the 
fineſt countries in Europe. But let us conſider, 
that theſe were the people of a territory ten times 
as large who. poſſeſſed themſelves of a country in- 
habited at preſent by three or four nations only 

and that it was not owing to the number of her 
conquerors, but to the revolt of her ſubjects, that 
the Roman empire was deſtroyed and reduced to 
ſubjection. In this aſtoniſhing revolution, we 
may readily admit that the victorious nations did 
not amount to one twentieth part of thoſe that 
were conquered; 5 becauſe the former made their 
attacks with half their numbers of effective men, 
and the latter employed no more than the hun- 
dredth part of their effective inhabitants in their 
defence. But a people, who engage entirely for 
their own defence and ſupport are more powerful 
than ten armies raiſed by kings and princes. 
Bz$1Des, thoſe long and bloody wars, of which 
ancient hiſtory is full, are deſtructive of that ex- 
ceſſive population they ſeem to prove. If on the 
one hand the Romans endeavoured to ſupply the 
loſſes their armies ſuſtained in conſequence of the 
victories they obtained, that deſire of conqueſt to 
which they were devoted, deſtroyed at leaſt, other 
nations; for as ſoon as the Romans had ſubdued 
any people, they incorporated them into their own 
Armies, and exhauſted their ſtrength, as much by 
recruits as by the tribute they impoſed upon them. 
It is well known with what rage wars were carried 
TY on 
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2 by the ancients: - that often in a 33 ther enge K 
whole town was laid in aſhes; men, women and 
children periſned in the flames rather than fall | 
under the dominion of the conqueror z that in aſ- 
ſaults, every inhabitant was put to the ſword ;; 
that in regular engagements, it was thought more 
deſirable to die, {word in hand, than to be led in 
triumph. and be condemned to perpetual ſlavery. | 
Were not theſe barbarous cuſtoms of war injurious | 
to population? If, as we muſt allow, ſome un- 
happy men were preſerved to be the victims of 
*flavery, this was but of little ſervice to the” in- 
creaſe of mankind, as it eſtabliſhed in a ſtate an 
extreme inequality of condition among beings by 
nature equal. If the diviſion of ſocieties into ſmall 
colonies or ſtates were adapted to multiply fami- 
lies by the partition of lands; it-likewiſe more fre- 
quently. occaſioned conteſts among the nations; 
and as theſe ſmall ſtates touched one another, as 
it were, in an infinite number of points, in order 
to defend them, every inhabitant was obliged to 
take up arms. Large bodies are not eafily put 
into motion on account of their bulk; ſmall ones 
are in a perpetual motion, which entirely dne 
| them. ee 
Ix war were deſtructive of copulation in antient 
times, peace was not always able to promote and 
_ reſtore it. Formerly all nations were ruled by de- 
ſpotic or ariſtocratic power, and theſe two forms 
of government are by no means favourable to the 
increaſe of the human ſpecies. The free eities of 
Fudd | Greece 
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BO K Greece were ſubject to laws ſo complicated, that 
— there were continual diſſentions among the citizens. 
Even the inferior claſs of people, who had no 
right of voting, obtained a ſuperiority in the'pub- 
lic aſſemblies, where a man of talents by the power 
of eloquence was enabled to inflame the minds of 
ſo many perſons. Beſides, in theſe ſtates popula- 
tion tended to be confined to the city, in conjunc- 
tion with ambition, power, riches, and in ſhort 
all the effects and ſprings of liberty. Not but that 
the lands under the democratical ſtates muſt have 
been well cultivated and well peopled. But the 
democracies were few ; and as they were all am- 
bitious, and could only aggrandize themſelves by 
war, if we except As, whoſe commerce, 1n- 
deed, was alſo owing to the ſuperiority of its 
arms, the earth could not long flouriſh, and in- 
creaſe in population. In a word, Greece and 
Italy were at leaſt the only countries better nn 
than they are at preſent. : * 27 
WBR indeed do we find ſuch a 49 80 of po· 
pulation as bears any compariſon with what a tra- 
veller meets with at this day on every ſea coaſt, 
along all the great rivers, and on the roads to ca« 
pital cities; except in Greece, which repelled, 
reſtrained, and ſubdued Afia ; in Carthage which 
appeared on the borders of Africa, and ſoon de- 
clined to its former "ſtate; and in Rome, which 
brought into ſubjection and deſtroyed the known 
world. What vaſt foreſts are turned to tillage; 
What n are waving in the * of reeds that 
covered 
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covered marſhy grounds? ? What numbers of civi- B O K 
lized people, Who ſubſilt on dried fiſh, and ſalted & 9 


proviſions? ? | 
In the police, in 8 1 9 1 and in the politics 
of the moderns we may diſcern many cauſes of 
propagation that did not exiſt among the antients: 
but at the ſame time we obſerve likewiſe ſome im- 
pediments which may prevent or diminiſh among 
us that ſort of progreſs, which, in our ſpecies, | 
ſhould be moſt conducive to its being railed to the 
greateſt degree of perfection. For population 
will never be very conſiderable, unleſs men are 
more happy. 
 PopPULATION depends it in a great meaſure on the 
diſtribution of landed property. Families are 
multiplied i in-the ſame manner as their poſſeſſions, : 
and when they are too large, they are injurious to 
population from their too great extent. A man of 
conſiderable property, working only for himſelf, 
ſets apart one half of his lands for his income, 
and the other for his pleaſures. All he appro- 
priates to hunting is a double loſs in point of cul- 
tivation, for he breeds animals on the land that 
ſhould be appropriated to men, inſtead of ſubliſt= 
ing men on the land which is appropriated to ani- 
mals. Wood is neceſſary in a country for repairs 
and fewel: but is there any occaſion for ſo many 
avenues in a park; or for parterres, and kitchen 
gardens of ſuch extent as belong to a large eſtate 2 
In this caſe, does luxury, which in its magni- 


licence contributes to the ſupport of the arts, 
prove 


1 
* 
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Book! prove as favourable to the increaſe of mankind, 
A it might by employing the land to better pur- 
poſes? Too many large eſtates, therefore, and 
too few ſmall ones; this } is er firſt! Re ng oa 

to population. 3 
Tux next obſtacle, is a. unalienable Aetnhe 
of the clergy : when ſo much property remains for 
ever in the ſame hands, how ſhall population fou 
riſh, when it entirely depends upon the improve- 
ment of lands by the increaſe of ſhares among 
different proprietors. What intereſt has the in. 
cumbent to increaſe the value of an eſtate he is 
not to tranſmit to any ſucceſſor, to ſow or plant 
for a poſterity not derived from himſelf. Far 
from diminiſhing his income to improve his 
lands, will he not rather impair the eſtate, in 
order to increaſe the rents which he is to > exyoy 

only for life ? 

Tux entails of eſtates in great families are not 
leſs prejudicial to the propagation of mankind. 
They leſſen” at once both the nobility and the 

| Aer ranks of people. Juſt as the right of pri- 
mogeniture among the great ſacrifices the younger 
children to the intereſt of the elder branch; en- 
tails deſtroy ſeveral families for the ſake of a ſingle 
one. Almoſt all entailed eſtates are ill cultivated 
on account of the negligence of a proprietor who 
is not attached to a poſſeſſion he is not to diſpoſe 

of, which has been ceded to him only with regret, 

and which is already given to his ſucceſſors, ' whom 
| he cannot conſider as his heirs, becauſe they are 
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yot named by him. The right of: primogeniture, *. 2 * 
and entail, is then a law, one may ſay, made on 9 


5 purpoſe. to gelen the! increaſe of population in 8 
ſtate | 


duced by the defect of legiſlation, there ariſes a 


third, which is the poverty of the people. Where - 
ever. the farmers have not the property of the 
ground-rent, their life is miſerable, and their con- 


dition precarious. Not being certain of their ſub- 


ſiſtence, which depends on their health, having 
but ſmall reliance on their ſtrength, which is not 
at their own diſpoſal, and weary of their exiſtence, 
they are afraid of breeding a race of wretched be- 


ings. Ilt is an error to imagine that plenty of chil- 


dren are produced in the country, when there die 


as many, if not more, than are born every year. 


The toll of the father, and the milk of the mo- 


ther are loſt to them, and their children; for they 
will never attain to the flower of their age, or to 
that period of maturity, which by its ſervices will 
recompence all the -pains that have been beſtowed 


upon their education. With a ſmall portion of 
land, the mother might bring up her child, and 
cultivate her own little garden, while the father 


- by his labour abroad, might add to the conve- 


niencies of his family. As he has no property and 
his gains are very ſmall, they are inſufficient for 


the ſupport of his family, who languiſn in dif- 


treſs, or the child ane from the tolls of de : 
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F aon the two firſt obſtacles to population pro- | 
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390 0 K WnAr a variety of evils ariſe from a faulty or 
defective legiſlation ? Vices and calamities are in- 


finite in Ks effects, they mutually aſſiſt each 
other in ſpreading general deſtruction, and ariſe- 
from one another, till they are both exhauſted. 
The indigence of the country produces an increaſe. 
of troops, a burden ruinous in ics nature, deflruc- 
tive of men in time of war, and of land in time of 
peace. It is certain that the military are injurious 
to agriculture by their not aſſiſting in the culture 
of the lands; becauſe every ſoldier deprives the 
public of a labourer, and burthens it with an idle 
or uſeleſs conſumer. He defends the country in 
time of peace, merely from a pernicious ſyſtem, 
which under the pretext of defence makes all na- 
tions aggreſſors. If all governments would, as 
they eaſily might, let thoſe men, whom they de- 
vote to the army, be employed in the labours of 
huſbandry, the number of labourers and artiſts. 
throughout Europe, would in a ſhort time be conſi- 
derably increaſed. All the powers of human induſtry. - 

would be exerted in improving the advantages of 
nature, and in ſurmounting every obſtacle, to im- 

Proyement ; every thing would concur in ane 
ting life, not in ſpreading deſtruction. 

Taz deſerts of Ruſſia would be cleared, og, 
the plains of Poland not laid waſte, The vaſt do- 
minions of the Turks, would be cultivated, and 
the bleſſing of their prophet would be extended 
over numberleſs people. Egypt, Syria, and Pa- 
leſtine would again become what they were in the 

| times 
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. of the Phenicians, in the days of their bep⸗ BOO A* 


herd kings, and of the Jews who enjoyed bappi· = 
neſs and peace under their judges. The parehed 
mountains of Sierra Morena would be rendered 
fertile, the heaths of Aquitania would be weer 
of inſects and be covered with people. 1 MLA 
Bor general good is merely the ON 
of | benevolent” men. This brings to my 'remem-: 
brance the virtuous prelate of Cambray, and the 
good Abbé of St. Pierre. Their works are com- 
poſed with a deſign to make deſerts inhabited, 
not indeed with hermits, who fly from the vices 
and misfortunes of the world, but with happy fa - 
milies, who would proclaim the glory of God 
apr earth, as the ſtars declare it in the firma- 
ment. Their writings- abound with ſocial views 
and ee of humanity, and may be conſi- 
dered as truly inſpired; for humanity is the gift 
of heaven. Kings will inſure the attachment of 
their people, in proportion a8 ey: rn are 
attached to ſuch men. 
Ix is ſcarce neceſſary to obſerve that one ö the 
means to favour population is to ſuppreſs the ce- 
libacy of the regular and ſecular clergy. Monaſtic 
inſtitutions have a reference to two æras remark 
able in the hiſtory of the world. About the year 
700 of Rome, Jeſus Chriſt was the founder of a 
new religion in. the eaſt; and the ſubverſion of 
Papaniſm was ſoon attended with that of the Ro- 
man empire itfelf. Two or three hundred years 
after the death of Chriſt, Egypt and Faleſtins 
Vor. V. „ NR. = were 
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BOO K were filled with Monks. About the year 700 of 


the chriſtian æra, Mohammed appeared, and eſta- 
bliſhed a new religion in the eaſt; and chriſtianity 
was transferred to Europe, where it fixed. Three 
or four hundred years afterwards, there aroſe mul: 5 
titudes of religious orders. At the time of the 
birth of Chriſt, the books of David and thoſe of 
the Sybil foretold the deſtruction of the world, a 
deluge, or rather an univerfal conflagration, and 
general judgment: and alt: people, oppreſſed by 
the dominion of the Romans, wiſhed for and be- 
lieved in a general diſſolution. A thouſand years 
after the chriſtian æra, the books of David and 
thoſe of the Sybil ſtill announced the laſt judg- 
ment: and ſeveral penitents, as ferocious and 
wild in their extravagant piety as in their vices, 
ſold all their poſſeſſions to go to conquer and die 
upon the tomb of their redeemer. The nations 
groaning under the tyranny of the feudal govern- 
ment wiſhed for and ſtill believed in the end of the 
world. ; 
- Warr one part of the checkten und ſtruck 
; winh terror, went to periſh in the Cruſades, ano- 
ther part were burying themſelves in cloyſters; 
- This was the origin of the monaſtic life in Europe. 
Opinion gave riſe to monks, and it will be the 
cauſe of their deſtruEtion. The eſtates they poſ- 
ſeſſed, they will leave behind them for the uſe and 
inereaſe of ſociety: and all thoſe hours, that are 
loſt in praying without devotion, wilt be dedicated 
to _ primitive A, which | is labour. The 
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ne are to remember that in the ſacred ſerip- B 1 P A - 
tures, God ſays to man in a ſtate of innocence, in- . 
creaſe and multiply: to man in a fallen ſtate, till _ ü 
the earth, and work for thy ſabliſtence: If the 
duties of the prieſthood ſeem yet to allow the 
prieſt to incumber himſelf with the care of a fa- 
mily and an eſtate, the duties of ſociety more 
ſtrongly forbid celibacy. If the monks in earlier 
times cleared the deſerts they inhabited ; they now 
contribute to depopulate the towns where their 
number is very great: if the clergy has ſubſiſted 
on the alms of the people, they in their turn re- 
duce the people to beggary. Among the idle 
clafſes of ſociety, the moſt prejadiziah is that, 
which, from its very principles, muſt tend to pro. 
mote a general ſpirit of indolence among men; 
make them waſte at the altar as well the work 
of the bees, as the ſalary: of the workmen; which #® 
burns im day: time the candles that ought to be re- 
ſerved for the night, and makes men loſe in the 
church that time they owe to the care of their fa- 
milies; which engages men to aſk of heaven the 
ſubſiſtence that the ground only can give, or pro- 
duce in return for their toil. . 
TIERE is Rill another cauſe of the gepopulatibn 
of ſome ſtates; which is, that want of toleration 
which perſecutes and proſcribes every religion but 
that of the prince on the throne. This is a ſpecies 
of oppreſſion and tyranny. peculiar to modern po- 
litics to extend its influence even over mens 


thougbes and * a barbarous piety, 
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BOOK which, for the ſake of exterior forms of worſhip, 
XIX. 5 
A extinguiſhes in ſome degree the very idea of the 
e exiſtence of God, by deſtroying multitudes of his | 
worſhippers: it is an impiety ſtill more barbarous, 
that on account of things ſo indifferent as religious 
_ ceremonies muſt appear, deſtroys the life of man, 
and impedes the populations of ſtates, which 
ſhould be conſidered as points of the utmoſt im- 
portance. For neither the number nor the alle - 
giance of ſubjects is increaſed by exacting oaths 
contrary to conſcience, by forcing into ſecret per- 
jury thoſe who are engaged in the marriage ties, 
or in the different profeſſions of a citizen. Unity 
in religion is proper only when it is naturally eſta - 
bliſned by conviction. When once that is at an 
5 end, a general liberty if granted, would be the 
means of reſtoring tranquillity and peace of mind. 
W ben no diſtinction is made, but this liberty is 
fully and equally extended to every citizen, it can 
never diſturb the peace of. families. 
Nxxr to the celibacy of the clergy and of RY 
alan the former of which ariſes from profeſſi- 
on, the latter from cuſtom, there is a third, de- 
rived from convenience, and introduced by lux- 
ury. I mean that of life annuitants. Here we 
may admire the chain of caſes, At the ſame time 
that commerce favours population by the means of 
induſtry both by land and ſea, by all the objects 
and operations of navigation, and by the ſeveral 
arts of cultivation and manufactures, it alſo de- 
5 Sealers it by reaſon of all thoſe vices which luxury 
[- 8 | 8 | | introduces, 
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| 8 | When riches have gained 2 ſuperiority ! BO 2.2: K 
over the minds of men, chews: opinions and Man- Wy. 
ners alter by the intermixture of ranks, The 
arts and the talents of pleaſing corrupt ſociety, 
while they poliſh it. When the intercourſe be- 
tween the ſexes becomes frequent, they mutually 
ſeduce each other, and the weaker are induced by 
the ſtronger to adopt the frivolous: turn for dreſs 
and amuſement. The women become childiſh and 
the men effeminate. Entertainments are the ſole 
topic of their converſation, and the object of their 
occupation. The manly and robuſt exerciſes, by 
which the youth were trained up to diſcipline, and 
prepared for the moſt important and dangerous 
profeſſions, give place to the love of public ſhews, 
where every paſſion that can render a nation effe- 
minate is caught, as long as there is no appearance 
of a patriotic ſpirit among them. Indolence be- 
comes prevalent among that claſs of men who are 
not obliged to labour, and among thoſe, that 1-7 
ſhould, leſs buſineſs is done. The variety of arts 
multiplies faſhions, and theſe increaſe our ex- 
pences ; articles of luxury become neceſſary; what 
is ſuperfluous is looked upon as needful; and peo- 
ple in general are better dreſſed, but do not live 
ſo well; and purchaſe clothes at the expence of the 
neceſſaries of life. The lower claſs of men become 
debauched, before they are ſenſible of the paſſion 
of love, and marrying later, have fewer or weaker 
children: the tradeſman ſeeks a fortune not a wife, 
and his. libertiniſm deprives him of both. The 
c ä rich, 
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B 22 rich, whether married or not, are continually ſe- 


— ducing women of every rank, or debauching girls 
of low condition. The difficulty of fupporting 
the charges of marriage, and the readineſs of find- 
ing the j Joys of it without bearing any al its diſ- 
agreeable inconveniences, tends to increaſe the 
number of unmarried people in every claſs of life. 
The man, who renounces the hope of being the 
father of a family, conſumes his patrimony, and 
in concert with the ſtate, which increaſes his in- 
come, by borrowing money from him at a rainous 
intereſt, he laviſhes upon one generation the ſup- 
port of many; he extinguiſhes his on poſterity | 
as Well as that of the women by whom he is e- 
warded, and that of the girls who are paid by 
him. Every. kind of proilicution prevails at the 
ſame time. Honour and duty is forfeited in every 
rank; the ruin of the women is but the forerunner 
of has of the men. c 
Tas. nation that is inclined to gallantry, or ra- 
ther to libertiniſm, ſoon loles its power and credit 
in other countries, and is ruined at home. There 
is no longer any nobility, no longer any body of 
men to defend their own or the people's rights; 
for every where diviſion and ſelf-intereſt prevails, 
3 No one wiſhes to be ruined alone. The love of 
» riches becomes the general object of attraction, the 
honeſt man is apprehenſive of loſing his: fortune, 
and the man of, no honour is intent upon making 
his: the one retires from the world, the other ſets 
himſelf 5 to ſale, and thus the ſtate is loſt. Such 
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is the contact progreſs of commerce in a monar- B E 9 K 
chical government. What its effects are in a re 


public we know from antient kiſtory. But ſtill it is 
neceſſary at this period to Excite men to Commerce, 

| becauſe the preſent ſituation of Europe i is favour- 
able to it, and commerce itſelf promotes rere 
lation. ö 

Bur it will be aſked whether a great degree of 
population is of uſe to promote the happineſs of 
mankind. This is an idle queſtion. In fact, the 
point is not to multiply men, in order to make 
them happy; but it is ſufficient to make them hap- 


py, that they ſhould multiply. All the means 


Which concur in the proſperity of any ſtate, tend 
of themſelves to the propagation of its people. A 
legiſlator deſirous of an increaſe of people merely 
to have a greater number of ſoldiers, and of ſub- 
jects, only for the purpoſe of ſubduing his neigh- 
bours, would be a monſter, and an enemy to the 
human race, fince his plans of political increaſe 
would be ſolely directed to the deſtruction of 
others. A legiſlator, on the contrary, who like 
Solon, ſhould form a republic, whoſe multitudes 
might people the deſert coaſts of the ſea; or who 
like Penn, ſhould make laws for the cultivation 
of his colony, and forbid war, ſuch a legiſlator 
would undoubtedly be conſidered as a God on 
earth. Even though his name ſhould: not be im- 
mortalized, he would live in happineſs, and die 
contented, eſpecially if he could be certain of 
2 Nn 4 leaving 
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300K leaving behind him laws of ſuch wiſdom as to free 
his people for ever from the vexation of taxes. 


TT axes, = 


A Tax may be defined, a ſacrifice of a part 


of a man's property for the preſervation of the 


other: from hence it follows, that there ſhould 
not be any tax either among people in a ſtate of 
ſlavery, or among ſavages: for the former no 


longer enjoy any property, and the latter have not 


yet acquired any. 


Zur when a nation poſſeſſes any ligs/« and va- 


luable property, when its fortune is ſufficiently 


eſtablithed, and is conſiderable enough to make 


the expences of government neceſſary, when it has 


poſſeſſions, trade, and wealth capable of tempting 
the avidity of, its neighbours who may be poor or 
ambitious; then, in order to guard its frontiers, 


or its provinces, to protect its navigation, and 


keep up its police, there is a neceſſity for forces 


other orders of the ſociety. 


and for a revenue. It is but juſt and requiſite, that 
the perſons who are employed in any manner for 
the public good, ſhould be maintained 1 all 1 


TRERRE have been countries and FP which 


a portion of the. territory was aſſigned for the 


public expences of the ſtate. The government 


not being enabled of itſelf to turn ſuch extenſive 
poſſeſſions to ad vantage, was forced to entruſt this 
charge to adminiſtrators, who either neglected the 
revenues, or appropriated them to their own uſe. 


This practice brought on ſtill greater inconveni- 


- ences. Either the royal domains were too con- 


ſiderables 


| 
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ſiderable in time of peace, or r BOOK 
calls of war. In the firſt inſtance, the liberty of eee 
the ſtate was oppreſſed by the ruler of it, and in 
the latter, by ſtrangers. It has, therefore, been 
found neceſſary to have warne to my contributi- 
ons of the citizens. {502 nt 
Tusk funds were in early times not conſider- 
4 The ſtipends then allowed were merely an 
indemnification to thoſe whom public affairs pre- 
vented from attending to thoſe employments that 
were neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence. Their reward 
aroſe from that pleaſing ſenſation which we ex- 
perience from an internal conſciouſneſs of our own 
virtue, and from the view of the homage paid to 
it by other men. This moral wealth was the greateſt 
treaſure of riſing ſocieties; a kind of coin which 
it was equally the intereſt of government” and of | 
morality not to diminiſh the value of. 5 
Hoxovx held the place of taxes no leſs in the 
flouriſhing periods of Greece, than in the infant 
ſtate of ſocieties. The patriot who ſerved his 
country, did not think he had any right to deſtroy 
it. The impoſt, laid by Ariſtides on all Greece, 
for the ſupport of the war againſt Perſia, was fo 
moderate, that thoſe who were to contribute, of 
themſelves, called it the happy fortune of Greece! 
What times were theſe, and what a country, in 
which taxes made the happinels of the people! 
Tux Romans acquired power and empire almoſt 
without any aſſiſtance from the public treaſury. 


The love of wealch would have diverted them 
l from 
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228 from the conqueſt of the world. The public 

> ſervice. was attended to without any views of in. 
tereſt, . even after their manners had been cor- 

1 mpeg ro Et es THe 

-Unnex the feudal. 8 there were no 
taxes, for on what could they have been levied? 
The man and the land were both the property 
of the Lord. It was both a 2 and a perſonal . 
ſervitude. _ 

- WHEN wats ein to Gourith i in Teen, 
the nations turned their thoughts towards their 
own ſecurity. They voluntarily furniſned contri- 

butions to repreſs foreign and domeſtic enemies. 
But thoſe tributes were moderate, becauſe princes 
were not yet abſolute enough to divert them to the ' 
purpoſes of their own capricious humours, or to the 
advantage of their ambition. | 
Tux new world was diſcovered, and hs paſſion | 
for conqueſt engaged every nation. That ſpirit 
of aggrandizement was inconſiſtent with the ſlow- 
neſs with which affairs are managed in popular aſ- 
ſemblies; and ſovereigns ſucceeded without much 
= difficulty in appropriating to themſelves greater 
rights than they had ever before enjoyed. The 
impoſition of taxes was the moſt important of 
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their uſurpations, and it is that whoſe conſequences \ 
have been the moſt pernicious. | FE» | 
Pn Nexs have even ventured to render the antics 
of ſervitude apparent upon all their ſubjects, by 
e a n tax. r een of the humili- 

ation | 
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ation it is attended with, can W ay be more a he K 
XIX. 


n than ſuch a tax? 

ls the tax 10 be levied upon * onal 
tion? But this would require between the monarch 
and his ſubjects an attachment to each other ariſing 
from a principle of duty, which ſnould unite them 
by a mutual love of the general good; or, at leaſt, 
a regard to the public welfare to inſpire the one 
with confidence in the other, by a ſincere and re- 
ciprocal communication of their intelligence, and 
of their ſentiments. Even then, upon what is this 
conſcientious principle to be founded, which is to 
ſerve as an inſtructor, a guide and a Chbcks! in he 

affairs of government? | . 
ls the ſanctuary of families, or the cloſet 4 che 
citizen to be invaded, in order to gain hy ſur- 
| priſe, and bring to light what he does not chuſe 
to reveal, what it is often of importance to him 
not to diſcover. What an inquiſition is this! 
What an injurious: violence! Though we ſnould 
even become acquainted with the revenues and 
means of ſubfiſtence of every individual, do they 
not vary from one year to another with the uncer- 
tain and precarious productions of induſtry ? Are 
they not leſſened by the increaſe of children, by 
the decay of ſtrength through ſickneſs, age, and 
| laborious occupations. The very faculties of the 
human ſpecies, which are uſeful and employed 1 in 
laborious occupations, do they not change with 
thoſe viciſſitudes occaſioned, by time-in every thing 
that depends on nature and fortune? The perſonal 
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BOOK tax is a vexation then to the individual without 
IX. 
8 being a general benefit. A poll. tax is a ſort of 


Mlavery, oppreſſive to the an nn _ 28 
fitable to the ſtate. 1 4 13, 

AFTER princes had impoſed the tax, end is a 
mark of deſpotiſm, or which leads to it ſooner or 
later, impoſts were then laid upon articles of con- 
ſumption. Sovereigns have affected to conſider 
this new tribute as in ſome meaſure voluntary, be- 
cauſe it riſes in proportion to the expences of the 
ſubject, which he is at liberty to increaſe or di- 
miniſh according to his abilities, or his propenſi- 
ties, which are for the moſt part factitious. 

Bur if taxation affect the commodities which 
are of immediate neceſſity, it muſt be conſidered 
as an act of the greateſt cruelty. Previous to all 
the laws of ſocicty, man had a right to ſubſiſt. 
And is he to loſe that right by the eſtabliſhment 
of laws? To ſell the produce of the earth to the 
people at a high price, is in reality to deprive them 
of it: to wreſt from them by a tax the natural 
means of preſerving life, is in fact to affect the 
very principle of their exiſtence. By extorting 
the ſubſiſtence of the needy, the ſtate takes from 
him his ſtrength with his, food. It reduces the 
poor man to a ſtate of beggary; and the labouring 
man to that of idleneſs; it makes the unfortunate 
man become a rogue; that is, it is the cauſe of 
bringing the man who is ready to ſtarve to an un- 
timely end, from the extreme hin to nien he 
is reduced. 1 . 
| Is 
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mY the impoſts affect commodities leſs. eth 


bow many hands loſt to tillage and the arts are 


employed not in guarding the bulwarks of the 
empire, but in crowding the kingdom with an in- 
finite number of uſeleſs barriers ;' in embarraſſing 
the gates of towns; infelting the highways: and 
roads of commerce; and ſearching. into cellars, 
granaries, and ſtorchouſes! :What! a ſtate of war 
between prince and people, between ſubject and 
ſubject! How many priſons, gallies and gibhets 
prepared for a number of unhappy perſons who 
have been urged on to fraudulent practices, to 
ſmuggling, and even to Pitney 2. the 1 dai of 
the revenue laws ! 

Tur avidity of ſovereigns katy ara) itſelf 
Franz the articles of conſumption to thoſe of traffic 
carried on from one ſtate to another. Inſatiable 
tyrants! Will ye never be ſenſible that if ye lay 
duties on what ye offer to the ſtranger, he will buy 
at, a cheaper rate,' he will give only the price 
demanded by other ſtates: if even. your own ſub- 
jects were the ſole proprietors of that produce 
you have taxed, they ſtill would never be able to 
make other nations ſubmit to ſuch exactions; for 
in that caſe the demand would be for a leſs quan- 
tity, and the overplus would oblige them to lower 
the price, in order to find a ſale for it. 0 
Tux duty on merchandiſe which one ſtate re- 
| ceives from another, is not leſs unreaſonable. The 
price of the goods being regulated by the com; 


e of other countries, the duties 225 be paid 
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by the ſubjects of chat ſtare which buys eommo- 
dities for its neighbours. Poſſibly, the increaſe fi 
the price of foreign produce may diminiſh the 
conſumption of it. But if a leſs quantity of mers 
chandiſe is ſold: to any country, a leſs quantity | 
will be purchaſed of it. The profits of trade are 
to be eſtimated in proportion to the quantity of 
merchandiſe ſold and bought. Commerce is in 
fact nothing more than an exchange of the value 
of one commodity for that of another. It is not 
poffible then to oppoſe the courſe of theſe ex 
changes, without lowering the value of the produc- 
tions that are ſold, by reſtraining the ſale of them. 
WHETHER therefore duties are laid on our own 
or on foreign merchandiſe, the induſtry of the fub- 
Jett will neceſſarily ſuffer by it. The means of 
payment will be fewer, and there will be leſs raw 
materials to work up. The greater diminution 
there is in the annual produce, the greater alſo 
will be the decreaſe of labour. Then all the laws 
that can be made againſt beggars will be inef⸗ 
fectual, for matt muſt live on what is one. _ 
i he cannot live by What Ye Eliha/ 7 
Bor what then f is the mode of taxation feet L 
proper to conciliate the public intereſt: will tlie 
rights of individuals? It is the land-tax. An im- 
poſt is with reſpeck to the perſon WPs; whom it 
is charged, an annual expence. It can only, . 
Aicrefere be aſſeſſed on an annual revenue; for 
nothing but an annual revenue can diſcharge an 


u—_ _—— — — 


annual expence. "ow there never can be any an · 


nual 
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upon it, with an additional profit that may be 
diſpoſed of. It is but within theſe few years that 
we have begun to be ſenſible of this 1 important 
truth. Some men of abilities wilt one day be able 
to demonſtrate: the evidence of it: and that go- 


vernment which firſt make this the foundation f 


its ſyftem, will neceſſarily be raiſed to a degree of 
proſperity unknown to alt nations and all ages. a 
© Pernays, there is no fate in Europe at preſent 
| whoſe fituation admits of ſo great a change. The 
taxes are every where ſo heavy, the expences io 
multiplied; the wants fo urgent, the treafury of 
the ſtare in general ſo much indebted, that a fud- 
den change in the mode of raiſing the public re. 


venues, would infallbly alter the contents and 
diſturb the peace of the ſubject. But an enlight- | 


ened and provident policy, will tend by ſlow and 


gradual ſteps towards ſo fatutary an end. With 


courage and prudence it will remove every ob⸗ 
ſtacle that prejudice, ignorance, and private in- 
tereſt might have to oppoſe to a ſyſtem of admi- 
niſtration, the advantages of which appear f to us 
beyond all calculation. 

In order that nothing may leſſen the benefits of 
this happy i innovation, it will be neceſſary that all 
lands without diſtinction ſhould be ſubjected to 
taxation. The public weal is I treaſure in com- 
mon, wherein every individual ſhould depoſit his 


tribute, his ſervice, and kis abilities. Names and 


titles 


7 ; 


559 
nual revenue, except that of the land. It is landB o oK 
only which returns yearly what has been beſtowed: — * 


: ” 
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2 2— titles will neyer change the nature of ne 


their poſſeſſions... It would be the utmoſt meanugſ 
and folly to avail ourſelves; of diſtinctions teceivied; 
from our. anceſtors,” in order to withdraw ourſelves 
from the burthens of ſociety. Every: mark of 
diſtinction that is not of general utility ſhould be; 
conſidered; as injurious, it can only be equitable, 
when it is founded on a fixt reſolution of dexoting 


our lives and fortunes in a more particular man- 


ner to the ſervice of our count 7x. 
Ix in this age the tax were firſt. laid * che land, 


| would 3 it not neceſſarily be ſuppoſed that the con- 


tribution ſhould be proportioned: to the extent 
and value of the eſtates 2 Would any one dare to 
alledge his employments, his. ſervices, his digni; 
ties, in order to ſcreen himſelf from the tributes 
exacted by the public weal ?. What connection 
have taxes with ranks, titles, and conditions ? 


They relate only to the revenue: and chis belongs 
to the ſtate, as ſoon. as it debe arg or ae 


public defence. es. in e 5 E20I063: ie 

Ir is not, however, Fas 9B, the: WY 
be equally divided; it is further neceſſaty that it 
be proportioned to the wants of government, 
which are not always the lame. War hath, ever 


required in all countries and i in every, age more 


conſiderable expences than peace, . The, antients. 


| made a proviſion for them bye their geconomy in 


times of tranquillity. Since the advantages of eir- 


culation and the principles of induſtry have been 


better eee, W , of laying pen 


* _ 2 
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| for this- purpoſe has been proſcribed; and that: of B O 0 K 4 

impoſing extraordinary taxes has been with reaſon XIX. 
preferred. Every ſtate that ſhould prohibir them 
would find itſelf obliged, in order to protra& its 


fall, to have recourſe'to the methods made ufe of 


at Conſtantinople. The Sultan, who can do every 
thing but augment his revenues, is conſtrained to 


give up the empire to the extortions of his dele- 


gates, that he may afterwards deprive them of 


what they have plundered from his ſubjects. 
THAT taxes may not be exorbitant, they ſhould 


be ordered; regulated and adminiſtered by the re- 
preſentatives of the people. The impoſt has ever 


depended on, and muſt be proportioned to the pro- 
perty poſſeſſed. He that is not maſter of the pro- 
duce is not maſter of the field. Tributes therefore 


among all nations have always been firſt impoſed by 


the proprietors only; whether the lands were divided 
among the conquerors; or the clergy ſhared them 
with the nobles, or whether they paſſed by means 
of commerce and induſtry into the hands of the 


. generality of the citizens. Every where, thoſe who 


were in poſſeſſion of the lands had referved to them- 
| ſelves the natural, unalienable and ſacred right, of 
not being taxed without their own conſent." If we 
do not admit this principle, there is no longer any 
monarchy, or any nation; there is nothing remain- 
| ws but a deſpotic maſter and a herd of ſlaves. 


Te prople, whoſe kings command every thing 


they pleaſe, read over. again the hiſtory of your 


own country, Ye will ſee that your anceſtors aſ- 
MET. On 1 ſembled | 
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'B " o x ſembled themſelves and dehberated whenever a 
AI. ſubſidy was in agitation. If this cuſtom ix ne- 
glected; the right is not left ; it is recorded in 
heaven, wflich has given the earth to mankind to 
Poſſeſs: it is written on the field you have taken the 
pains to ineloſe, in order to ſeeure to yourſelves the 
enjoyment of it: it is written in your hearts, where 
the divinity has impreſſed the love of liberty. Man 


in the image of his creator to bow before man. 
No man is greater chan another, but by the choice 
and conſent of all. Ye courtiers, your greatneſs 
ariſes from your lands, and not from che power 
and ſtate of your maſter. Be leſs ambitious and 
Je will be richer. Do juſtice to your vaſſals; and 
ye will improve your fortunes bx inner 
general happineſs. What advantage can ye propoſe 
to yoorſelves in eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of deſpoti 
government upon the ruins of liberty, virtue, bene- 
volence and property? Confider that ye — 
victims to this power. Around that formidable 
Colofſuscye art no more than- figures in bronaez re- 
preſenting the nations chained at the feet of a ſtatue. 
Ix the right of impofing taxes be in che prince 
alone, though it may not be for his intereſt to 
burden and | oppreſs his pln: yer they will be 
burdened and oppreſſed. The capriers; profu 
-fions and cheroachments- 61 the ſovereign will no 
longer know any bounds when they meet witli no 
obſtacles.” A falſe and etue} ſyſtem of pohties will 
80 1 him 8 rich * * 
0. 1 


whoſe head is raiſcd towards heaven was not made 
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become inſolent, that they muſt be F B 0 or 
| order to be reduced to ſubjection, and that po- XIX- 
— firmeſt rampart of the throne, Hl 
vill procgec ſo far as to believe that every thing is 
at his diſpoſal, chat nothing belongs to his ſlaves, 
anch that ae them afanour in every thing 
leaves them. 8 eee e 26 Ane 
N un goverament will appropriate to itſelf all 
ans and reſources af induſtry; and will lay 
boch reſtraints on the exports and imports of every 
article of trade, as will entirely abſorb, the profits 
ariſing from it. Commerce will be carried on by 
the means and for the benefit of the treaſury . 6. | 
Cultivation wall be neglected by. mercenaries Who =- 
can have no hapes of acquiting property. The 
nobility; will ſerve in the army only for pay. The 
magiſtrate will give judgment only for the fake of | 
his fees and: his ſalary. Merchants. will board up | 
| their fortunes. in order $9. tranſport, them, out of a 0 
© land; where chere is 50 ſpirit of patriotiſm, nor any 
ſecurity left. The nation, then loſing all its imm 
portance, will, conceive an indifference, for its 
kings 3 will ſes its enemies only in thoſe who are 
its maſters ʒ will he induced to hope that af change Ls 
of 'maſter will tend to alleyiate its ſervitude, z. will 7 
expect its deliverance from a revolution, and the 5 
reſtoration; of its tranquillity from an entire oyer- 
throw, olf che ſtate. Nothing need be added to 
 this:reprefenracion. +. let us now ſpeak, of af reſource, 
Which ſoyereigns turn. 10 en of their people? 
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- poſer: 2 ee W e in ctheper“ 
fory who is in want of it, and confidence in his abi- 
lities to pay. The firſt is the moſt neceſſary. I 


is too common for a man in debt, who is deſti- 


tute of honeſty to break his engagements, though 
he is able to fulfil them; and to diſſipate his for- 


tune by irregularity and extravagance. But the 
ſenſible and honeſt man, may by a variety of 
ſchemes well conducted, acquire dee the 


means that have failed him for a time. 


Fus chief end of commerce is conſumption. 
ow before commodities have. reached the places 


| WR they are to be conſumed,” a conſiderable 


time often; paſſes, and great expences muſt be in- 
curred. If the merchant is compelled to make his 
purchaſes with ready money, commerce will ne- 


ceſſarily decline. The ſeller as well as the buyer 


will be equally ſufferers by it. Thele conſidera- 
tions have given riſe to private credit among the 
individuals of one ſociety, or even of | ſeveral: o- 
cieties. It differs from public credit in this partie! 
aged that the latter i is the credit oy a en 


BETWEEN. 9 ad — r there ae 


this difference, that profit is the end of he one 


and/expence of the other. From hence, it follows 
that credit is gain with. reſpe& to the mercha if 
becauſe. it furniſhes him with the means off, acqui- 


as riches; but math. reſpect to eee * 
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then- poorer” after having thus 'borrowed; than it 
was before it had recourſe to that deſtructive ex- 


pedient. Notwithſtanding the ſcarcity of gold and 


filver;” the governments in former ages were un- 


| acquainted with-pablic credit, even in the periods | 
of the moſt fatal and critical events. They 


formed during peace a ſtock that was reſerved* 
for times of diſtreſs. The ſpecie being by this 
method circulated afreſh, excited induſtry and al- 


leviated, in ſome” meaſure, the inevitable calamis 


ties of war. Since the diſcovery of the new world 
bas made gold and filver more common, thofe 
who have had the adminiſtration of public affairs 
have generally engaged in enterpriſes above the 


abilities of the people they governed; and have 
not ſcrupled to burthen poſterity with debts they _ 


had ventured to contract. That ſyſtem of op- 


preſſion” has been continued; it will affect the 


lateſt 
ages. we 8 


enerat: ons, and 2. u all nations 1 all 
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ry ſtare,” is not equally ſo to all. A nation that has 


ſevetal valuable productions of its own; whoſe re- 
venue is entirely free; which has always fulfilled its 
; engage ments; nor has been ambitious of making 
— and which is not dependent upon - i 
for its government: ſuch a nation 


8 Oo 3 | will 


„ ſince it 45 BOOK 
— with che means of ovigilig! them XIX. 
ſelves. A ſtate that borrows; alienates a; portion A 
of its revenue for a capital which it / ſpends. It is 2 


. — 
r met if 1 Gar > i Gare, jy © ns 4 
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B Fry * will fail money at an Woh rate t $3514 g F 
| XIX. vhoſe ſoil i is not fertile; whole debt are cone. 
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order to enrich one individual. 
i increaſed | in proportion to the intereſt that is to be 
: paid, and the capital that is to 
not the proprietors of lands, the huſbandmen and 
| N citizen find the burden greater, {than i all 


A ” 


' able, and which engages in undertaki 


its ſtrength; which has deceived its cuba, and 
groans beneath an arbitrary powe 


r. Ihe gender, 
who of courſe impoſes the law, with always 


| portion the terms to the riſques he trüb üun 
Thus, a people, whoſe finances are in a ſtate of 
confuſion, will ſoon fall into the utmoſt diſtreſs. 
by public credit: but even the beſt regulated g g. 
vernment, will alſo Por 2 decline in itt 
proſperity: W 
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Bur, Tome political arithnibriciant have aſſerted 


that it is adyantageous to invite the ſpecie of other 
nations! into that of your own country: * ant tlrat 
public funds produce that important effekt tis 
certain that it is a method of attracting the ſpecie | 
of other-nations, but-merely; ine 
by the ſale of one or more provinces of rhe empire. 
Perhaps, it would be à more rational practite to 
deliver up the ſoil to them, chan to ee te it 
; ſolely for their uſe. LP 

Bor if the ſtate borrowed: Gyn of its bobs 


- as" if it were of 


jects, the national revenue would not be giwen up 


to foreigners. It certainly would not: but the 


ſtate would impoveriſh ſome of its members, in 


be replaced Win 


the 


Muſt not taxes be 


| 


8 
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| hes money borrowed by the ſtate had been de. 5 
manded from them at once? Their situation is the 


lame, as if they themſelves. had borrowed it, in. 
ſtead of retrenching from their ordinary expences 
as much as might enable them to e an 2 
dental charge. 

Bor the paper. currency bi 3 is e 55 


the loans made to government, increaſes the quan- 
tity of wealth in circulation, gives 4 great exten 
ſion to trade, and facilitates every commercial 
operation. Infatuated men! Reflect on the dan- 
gerous conſequences of your political ſytlem. Ex- 


tend it only as far as poſſible; let the ſtate borrow 
_ all it can; load it with intereſt; and by theſe 


means reduce it to the neceſſity of ſtraining every | 
tax to the utmoſt ye will ſoon find that with all 


the wealth you may have in circulation, ye will 
haye no freſh ſupply for the purpoſes of conſumip p- 


tion and trade. Money, and the paper which re- 
preſents it, do not circulate of themſelves, nor 


without the alſiſlance of other means. Alb the 


different ſigns introduced in lieu of coin, acquire 


a value only proportionate to the number of ſales 


and purchaſes that are made. Let all Europe, if 


you pleaſe be filled with gold; : if there is no mer- 


chandiſe for traffic, that gold will have no cur- 


. rency.. Increaſe only the articles of commerce, 
and be not concerned with regard to theſe repre- 
ſentations of wealth; mutual confidence and ne- 


ceſſity will ſoon occaſion them to be eſtabliſhed 


vibe your aſſiſtance. But let bi care be 
el Oo 4 _ prin- 


— 
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— of yo your growing produꝶe. 
Bor the uſe of public credit dies one power 
to give the law to others. Will mankind never 
perceive that this reſource i is in common to all na- 
tions! ?1f i ic be a general mode by which a ſtate 
| may obtain, A ſuperiority, over its enemies, may it 
not be ſerviceable to them for the ſame purpoſes ? 
Will not the credit of the two nations be in pro- 
portion to their reſpective wealth? and will; they 
not be ruined without having any other advan- 
tages over one another than thoſe they were in 
poſſeſſion of, independent of every loan? When 
ſee monarchs and empires furiouſly attackingjand 
waging war againſt each other with all their debts, 
with their public funds, and their revenues already 
deeply mortgaged, it ſeems to me, ſays a philoſo- 
Phical writer, as if I ſaw men fighting with clubs 
in a potter's ſhop ſurr6unded with porcelain. Moe 
Ir would, perhaps, be preſumptuous to affirm, 
that in no circumſtance whatſoever the public, ſer: 
vice can ever require an alienation of part of, the 
public revenues. The, ſcenes that diſturb the world. 
are ſo various; governments are expoſed to ſuch | 
extraordinary revolutions; the field of events 18 ſo 
extenſiye; political intrigues occaſion ſuch. A Ma- 
zing changes i in public affairs, that it is not withig ; 
the reach of. human wiſdom to foreſee, and caleur 
late every circumſtance. | But in this point, it is 
the cammon, Practice of gavernaentsn whigh we 
e _ 


"BE," by ſuch means as muſt neceſſarily diminiſn con. 


\ 


29 
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ues diſculling, and not a patticular ſituation which B 99K 
in all probability may never preſent itfel. XIX. 


_ Evexy ſtate which will not 'be div Fened 405 : 
the ruinous coutſe of loans by ſuch! conſiderations 
as we have juſt been offering, will be the cauſe of 
s own deſtruCtion. The facility of acquiring : 
mh of money at once, will engage a go- = 
vernment in every kind of unreaſonable, raſh and '. 
expenſive undertaking ; will make it mortgage its | 
future expectations for preſent. exigencies, and 5 | 
game with the: preſent ſtock ' to acquire future | 
ſupplies. One loan will bring on another, and | 
to accelerate the laſt, the intereſt will be more BA f 
and more raiſed. N 5 
Tus e will cauſe the fruits of iodul. ä ; 
try to paſs into ſome idle hands. The facility of | 9 | 
obtaining every enjoyment without labour, will | 
induce every perſon of fortune, as well as all vicious 
and intriguing men to reſort to the capital; Wo 
will bring with them a train of ſervants, borrowed = 
from the : plough; of young girls deprived erer | 
innocence and of their rights of marriage; of ſoo: -. 
je&s of both ſexes devoted to luxury: all of them — 
the inſtruments, the victims, the objects, or the —_ 
ſport of indolence and voluptuouſneſs. „„ . | 
- Taz ſeducing attraction of public debts will 2 | 
| ſetae) more and more. When men cas reap the — | | 
fruits of the earth without labour, every indi- = 
_ - vidual will engage in that ſpecies of employment 7 | 
which is at once [lucrative and eaſy. Proprietors 
4a hand, 'and merchants will alt turn annuitants. 
Money 
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_T x Money is converted into paper curreney «eſtabliſhes 
Mn by the Aen. becauſe it is more poôrta 
—— ſpecie, les 1 


ble than 
{abject to alteration from time, and 
leis liable e en of ſeaſons, and the rapacity 


of the farmers of the revenue. The preference 


given to the repreſentative paper above the real 
ſpecig or commodity, will be injurious to agricul- 


ture, trade, and induſtry. As the ſtate always 


expends what has been wrongfully acquired in an 


improper manner, in proportion as its debts in- 
creaſe, the taxes mult, be raiſed in order: 0 Pay | 
the intereſt. Thus all the active and uſefulalaſſes 
of ſociety are plundered and exhauſted by the idle 
uſeleſs claſs of annuitants. The increaſe of taxes 

raiſes: the price of commodities, and conſequently 
that of induſtry. By theſe means, conſumption 


is leſſened; becauſe. exportation ceaſes: as ſoon as 


merchandiſe is too dear to ſtand the competition of 


other nations. Land and nen are equally 
dung,, eh 366 53 £03167 bet 


TEX inability: 0 #2208 "A kadvi in itſelf to an · 
ſwer its engagements, forces it to extrieate itſelf 


by bankruptcy; à method the moſt deſtructive of 
the freedom of the people, and of the power of 
the ſovereign. This fatal crifis of empires, By 
which the fortunes of every individual are ruined, 
will at length become neceſſary; by which, ; the 
Property of the creditor will be violently ſeized. 
upon, after every public fund has been abſorbed 


in uſurious intereſt, and in edicts for loans; by 
which, the monarch after having entered into the 
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moſt ſolemn engage ments, will be obliged 10 lub BOOK 

mit to the diſgrace of breaking them; by Which NI t 

the oaths: of the prince and the rights of his ſub ———_— 
jects are equally forfeited; by which, the ſureft 


irrecoverably loſt. Such is the end of loans, fromm 
whence we may en a the r which 8 8 
A hen founded. eee eee 
1 Arx havi PREP the ſprings and fup ; Fine arts 
| 15 fpr ng top and Belles 


port of every civilized fociery, let us take a view Lettres. 
of the ornaments and decorations of the political 
edifice. Theſe are the fine arts, and polite lite- : 
rature. Two celebrated-people raiſed themſelves £5, 
by works of genius to a height of reputation 

which they will ever enjoy, and which will always 
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_— honour on the human ſpecies! e 769 ya 
CnxRIiSsTTIANTTy, after having demoliſhed in Eu- | 
iy all the idols of Pagan antiquity, preſerved | 


ſome of che arts to aſſiſt the powers of perſuaſion, 
dn to eu the IE of the 22 0 n 


| hiding 8 wm ne it n monu- | 
ments of terror and gloomineſs, ſuited to the tragic 
events which ſignalized its birth and progreſs. i i 
The Gothic ages have left us ſome monuments, the 
boldneſs and majeſty of which ftill ſtrike the eye ; — | 
amidſt the ruins of: taſte and elegance. Every one 1 4 | 
of their temples was built in tho ſbape ef the croſs, 9 | 


covered with a croſs, filled with crecifixes; decorated 1 | 

viththortid/and gloomy images, nes nne tor =_ 
tures martyrs; and'execcutioners/' 7 0 || 
ura e - Wir , 
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2 an'erernal-/perſpettive/of terrible ſhades; they 


bo 2 convenienet itſelf cegulmed thoſe wan 
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RO OR Wu ar then was the progreſs of the arts, Cons 
XIX. demn d as they were to terrify the imagination by 
——continual ſpectacles of blood, death, and future 
puniſhments They became as hideous as the mo- 
dels they were formed upon, barbarous as the 
princes and pontiffs that encouraged them, mein 
and baſe as thoſe who worſhipped the productions : 
of them; they terrified children in their very rat 
ae Hh dles; they aggravated the horrors of the grave by 


ſpread un over eee whole face of the 
5 earth.” 15 ; af. .eNex 0 2215016 
ir at ts * leisen for r tefſenings thoſe. 
ſcaffoldings of religion and ſocial policy. - Phe fine 
atts returned with literature from G rect into 
Italy by the Mediterranean, which maintained the 
commerce between Alia and Europe. The Huns, 
under the name of Goths, had driven them from 
Rome to Conſtantinople; and the very ſame peo! 
ple, under the name of Turks, expellec them 
again from Conſtantinople to Rome. That city, 
deſtined as it was to rule by force or by ſtratagem 
cultivated and revived the obo hien had beet . 
a long time buxied in oblivio n 
Walls, columns, ſtatues, lai Sdn 
forth from the duſt of ages, and from the ruins of 
Italy, to ſerve as models of the fine arts at their” 
revival. The genius which preſides over deſign 
raiſed three of the arts at onde z I mean architec- 
ture, ſculpture and painting. Architecture in 


o 030 
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ons of ſymmetry that contribute to give pleaſure 3 00 * 

ulptur ich flat ters princess and * 
N:z; and painting which, 
; ions, and 


b che reward of, great m 


perpetuates the remembrance of noble ac 
the examples. of mutual tenderneſs. Italy alone | 
had more ſuperb cities, more magnificent ediſices | 
than all the reſt. of Europe, Rome, Florence and 
Venice gave riſe to three ſchools of original paint- | 

ers: ſo much does genius, depend upon che ima- | 
gination, and imagination upon the climate. 1. Had; | 
Italy poſſeſſed the treaſures of Mexico, and the 


produce of Alta, how much more would the arts: 
have been. enriched by the SEO eg of the _ 
ang. Weſt n n P End 
Tnar country, of old. 1 in We _ | 
ſince in artiſts, beheld literature, which is the 
inſeparable; companion of the arts, flouriſh.a.fe«' 
cond time. It had been overwhelmed by the bars, 
bariſm of a latinity corrupted and disfigured: by 
religious enthuſiaſm. A mixture of Egyptian the- 
ology, Grecian : philoſophy, and Hebrew poetry 
ſuch was the Latin language in the mouths ef 
Monks, who chanted all night, and taught by 12 
things and words they did not underſtand. 0 
Tus mythology. of the Romans revived in . | 
terature the graces) of antiquity. The ſpirit of 
imitation borrowed them at firſt indiſcriminately; 
Cuſtom introduced taſte in the choice of thoſe rich 
treaſures,” The Italian genius, roo fertile not to 
invent, blended its enthuſiaſm and caprice win 


Hane and examples of its old: maſters, and 
pane | joined 


1 
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3 00 k joined even the fictions of fair 
XIX. of fable. The works of imagination — of 
ww the manners of the age and of the national cha- 
racter. Petrarch had drawn that celeſtial virgin, 
beauty, which ſerved as a model for the beroines 
of chivalry. Armida was the emblem of the co- 
quetry which reigned in her time in Itahy. Arioſto 


confounded every ſpecies of poetry, in a work, 
wzhieh may rather be called the labyrinth of poe- 
ery than à regular poem. That author will ftand 


Done in the hiſtory of literature, like the enchanted 
Palaces of his own conſtruction in the deſerts· 
-'Lerraxs and arts, after croſſing the: bea, paſſed | 
che Alps. In the ſame manner as che Ctufades had 

brought the oriental romances into Italy, the wars 
of Charles VIII. and Lewis XII. trodwestd 5 into 
France ſome principles of good literature. Fraf- 
cis I. if he had not been into Italy” in order to 1 
1 contend for che Milaneſe vitk Charles V. would 
3 never, perhaps, have been ambitious of tl 

| of "the Father of letters: but thele ſeeds" 
ledge and improve nent in the arts were loſt in che 

religious wars. They were recovered again, if I 

may be allowed the expreſſion, in ſeenes of war 
and deſtruction: and the time came when they 
were again to revive and Aourifh. 25 er was 48 
much"ditinguiſhed in the 16th century, as France 
Vas in the ſucceeding one, which by the victories 
of Lewis XIV. or rather by the genus of the great 
| men that flouriſhed” together ber his reign, de- 
P51 £36. * Nn 175 1 425 Ris S TW All Oferyes 
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ſerves to make an Ae) in the hiſtory of ehe me 5 0 0 'K 


arts a n 11 . FE i — 77 VIV? 1 1 r 3 18 2 


Ix France, all the Spee Sol akin: mind — 


were at once exerted in produting works of ge⸗ 
nius, as they had before been in Ttaly. Its powers 
were difplayed. in the marble; and on the canvas; 
in public” edifices and gardens; as well as in elo- 
quence and poetry. Every thing was ſubmitted 
to its influence,” cbs the liberal arts which fe- 
quite manual labour; but thoſe alſo-which depen 
ſolely on the mind. Every thing bore the ſtamp 
of genius. The colours diſplayed in natural ob- 


human paſlions enlivened the deſigns of the pen- 


eil. Man gave ſpitit to matter, and body to ſpi- 
tit. But it deſerves to be partienlarly bre 


chat this happened at a time When a paſffon for 


glory animated the nation, great and powerful a9 
it was by its ſituation, and the extent of its em- 


pirr. The ſenſe of honour which raiſed it in its 
on eſti mation, and which then diſtinguiſhed i it in 


the eyes of all Europe, was its ſoul, its inſkiner, 
and ſupplied the: place of ' that; {liberty which had 
| formerly given riſe to the arts of genius in the fe- 
publics, of Greece and Rome, had revived them 
In that eee e them to 922 


. a 7 3 1 HHH OED 208 BEG 
War a not genius e in PLA 
bad it been under the influence of laws oply. when 
its exertions were ſo great under the dominion 4 

the 


ts animated the works of imagination; andthe 


LO 


by the moſt powerful and enlivening rays of A 


tween north and ſouth; ſea - ports together wi 1 
_ navigable rivers ; vaſt. plains abounding in corn 1. 


flocks. of Arcadia. With all cheſe 1 


. and * a l do che * exerciſe of 


opt ae , ens ee 5nd — 9 
* ” N P 
L ta 
* 


2 ee zblblote 65 ee! When we 88 e 
XIx. energy patriotiſm has given to the Engliſh, i in ſpite 
of the inactivity of their climate; we may judge 


what it might have produced among the French, 


where a moſt mild temperature of ſeaſon leads a 


people, naturally. ſenſible and lively, to invention 
and enjoyment. We may concei ve hat! its effects 
me have been i in a 5 80 where, as in 17 85 


genius, * for invention, from! Ho warmed * 


ſun; where there are men ſtrong and robuſt in a 


climate, in which even the cold excites to labour: 


in which we meet with temperate provinces 


hills loaded with vineyards and fruits of all ſorts 
falt pits which may be increaſed at pleaſure ; paſ- 
tures covered with horſes z 3 mountains clothed with 


the fineſt woods; a country every where people 
with laborious hands, which are the firſt reſources 
for ſubſiſtence; the common materials for the arts, 


and the ſuperfluities of luxury in à word, Where 


we meet with the commerce of Athens, the in⸗ 


duſtry of Corinth, the ſoldiery of Sparta, and the 


which Greece once poſſeſſed, France might — 
carried the fine arts to as great a height as that 
parent of genius, had ſhe been ſubject to the ſame 


1 * —_ y * i 0 1 reaſon 
. 4 <4 * 


.. reaſon and liberry,. by which. great men, and, the BOOK 
filers of powerful nations are produced. 


| modern nations, ro raiſe them to an equality with 
ke ancients in works of 7 genius, there has, per- 


; ſecrated this language to the harmony of found, LY 


proſe; if it is not the language of the Gods, 


language enno 
alf, "fixed by the e gear of "writers, anch the poliſh 
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Mur to the ſoperiority of lepiſtation among. — 


haps, been n "wanting only: an improvement in lan- 
guage, The Teakian,” with. tone, accent, and 1 
nümbers, is peculiarly adapted to expreſs all the 

images of poetry, and convey all the delightful 
impreſſions | of muſic. ＋ heſe two arts have con- 


being the moſt proper to exprels 1 EOS © 
Pa French language holds the ſuperiorit —4 


is, "At alt, that of reaſon and truth. Proſe i 1s. | 
peculiatly adapted to convince the underſtanding | 


= philoſophical reſearches: It enlightens the mind # 


of thoſe whom nature "has bleſſed with ſuperior A 
talents; who ſeem placed between princes! and their 
ſubjects to inſtruct and direct mankind. ' At a pe- 
riod When liberty has no longer her tribunes, or 
amphitheatres, to Excite commotions in vaſt al- 
ſemblies of the people, a language which ſpreads | 
itſelf in books, ict is 1 ta in all countries, which | 
-ſeryes'us the common interpreter of all other 1 0 
guapes, Kew as the vehicle of all ſorts of ideas: a 


, refined,  loftened, and 7 5 i 


Sis pt; 


becomes at length - univerſally: 1 e 
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BY 2 K Tur Engliſh: language has, likewiſe had i its þ 
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and i its. proſe-writers, that have gained. ir. the gh 


racter of energy and boldneſs, ſufficient to render 


"i immortal. May it be learned among all nations 


that aſpire not to be llaves. They will dare to 
think, act, and govern themſclves. It is not the 
language of words, but of ideas; and the E 


liſh have none but ſuch as are ſtrong and forcible ; 


they are the firſt who eyer made uſe. of the ex- 


preſſion, the majeſty. of. the people, and and, that. alan 
5 is ſufficient to conſecrate a language. | 


$4 #1, „ © J 


Tux Spaniards haye hitherto properly ad scher 1 
proſe nor verſe, though they have a; language 


formed to excel in both. Brilliant and ſonorous 


as pure gold, its pronunciation is grave and regular 1 


like the dances of that nation: it is grand and 


decent like the manners of ancient chivalry. This J 
language may claim ſome diſtinction, and even 
acquire a ſuperior degree of perfection, whenever 


there ſhall be found in it many ſuch writers 28 


15 Cervantes and Mariana. When its academy ſhall 


o 


have put to ſilence the inquiſition and its univer- 
ſities, that language will raiſe itſelf to great idea. 


and to ſublime truths, to which it is invited * 


E man, that mother tongue, that-original native. lan- 


. , ; 3 4 
\ , 2 
X. „ a 3 e „3 — 


natural pride of the people Who ſpeak i It. 
Pzxionx to all other living languages is the. Ga. 


guage of Europe. - From. thence the Engliſh and 
"French: too have been formed, by the, mixtur 
ef the German with the Latin. However, as it 
ſeems little caleulated, to Bleak. the ches or to be 
pro: 


— 
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protiÞineed:by delicate organs, it has been ſpoken B. 20K K 
only by the 1 N has been introduced but 
of late into books. The few writers that have ap- 
peared in it- 8e to thew that it belonged” to a 
country Where the fine arts, Poetry and eloquence 
| were not deſtined” ro'Aouriſh: | But on a ſudden, | 
genius has exerted her powers, and originals in 
more than one ſpecies of poetry, have appeared 
in pretty conſiderable numbers, ſufficient to enter 
into competition with other nationsss. 
Lancvaces:could not be cultivated and refined 
to a certain degree, but the arts of every kind 
muſt at the ſame time acquire an equal degree of 
perfection; and indeed the monuments of theſe 
arts have fo much increaſed throughout Europe, 
that the barbariſm' of ſocceeding people and of 
future ages lg find | i difficult pr 5 to o deftrby 
them, Bo | 
Bor as commotions and DOT OY are ſo na- | 
tural to mankind, there is only wanting ſome 
glowing genius, ſome enthuſiaſt to ſet the world 
agam in flames. The people of the caſt, or of the 
north, are ſtill ready to enſlave and plunge all Eu- 
rope into its former darkneſs. Would not an ir- 
ruption of *Fartars or Africans into Italy, be ſuffi- 
cient to overturn churches, and palaces, to con, 
found in one general ruin the idols of religion, and 
the maſter · pieces of art? And as we are ſo much 
attached to theſe works of luxury, we ſhould * 
the les ſpirit to defend them. A city, which 
has colt two centuries to decorate, is burnt 0 
Gr 5 I 2 3 
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Irin: 


* 001 K ravaged-in.a-fingle day. Perhaps, with one ſtigke 
* 2 , of his axe, ja, Tartar may daſh. in pieces the ſtatye 
of Voltaire, that Pigalle could not finiſh within the 
compaſs of ten years; a and we ill labour for im- 
mortality; vain atoms that we are. Le nations, 
whether artiſans or ſoldiers, what are ye in the 
hands of nature, but the ſport of her laws, deſtined 
by turns to ſet duſt in motion, and to ae the 
I ek again ,, 

Bur it is by means of the arts 8 man epjoys 
+41 ing and ſurvives, himſclf. — Ages of ig- 
norance never emerge from their obliyion. There 
remains no more trace of them after their exiſt. 

_ .,ence, than before they began to exiſt. There is no 

| poſſibility of indicating the place or time of their 

. paſſage, nor can we mark on the ground belonging 

to a barbarous people, it is here they lived. for 

they leave not even ruins to lead us to collect that 

they have ever exiſted. It is invention, alone;tha 

3 Sives man power over matter and time. „The ge⸗ 
nius of Homer has rendered the Greek characte 

. indelible. Harmony and reaſon have placed the 

emed, of Cicero above the ſacred orators. The 

pontiffs themſelves, poliſhed . and enlightened, by 

"the information and attractive influence of the arts, 

by being admirers and protectors of them, have 

4: aſſiſted the human mind to break the chains ef ſu- 

perſtition, Commerce has haſtened the progrels 

„ of art by means of the luxury which, wealth has 

diffuſed. All the efforts of the mind and the ex· 

ertions of manual labour have been united to 

improve 


| 

| 

© 

. 

{ 
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a improve ant hondey more perfect che condition of B iD 
the human ſpecies.” Induſtry and inventionꝭ to 
4 gether with the enjoyments procured by the new 
world, have penetrated as far as the pete , 
and the fine arts are attempting to riſe ſuperic or 1 to | 
7” the obſtacles of nature even at Peterſburgh,” | 


* o ws a, _— _— 


Jo the train of letters and fine arts 1 Philoſo-. - | 


is annexed, which one would imagine ought rather phy. bo j 
to direct them: but appearing later than they did | | 


can only be conſidered as their attendant. Arts 


ariſe from the very neceſſities of mankind in the 
_ earlieſt ftate of the human mind. "Letters are the 
i flowers of its youth: children of the i imagination, 
being themſelves fond of ornament, they decorate 
8 every thing they approach: and this turn for em- 
belliſhment produces what are properly called the 
- fine arts or the arts of luxury and elegance, which 
give the poliſh to the primary arts of neceſſity, 
. It is then we ſee the winged genii of ſculpture 
3 fluttering over the porticos of architecture; and 
the genii of painting entering palaces, repreſenting 
the heavens upon a Wiel, ſketching out upon 
Wool and ſilk all the animated ſcenes of rural life, 
and ttacing to the mind upon canvas the uſeful 
truths of _y" as well as the an, eo FRO 
of fable. 1 8 
WnũxN he rey hab been employed on the 
pleaſures of the imagination and of the ſenſes, when 
governments have arrived to a degree of maturity. 
_ reaſon ariſes and beſtows on the nations a certain 
= tur bor relegon; this is the! age ef philoſophy. 


N 
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| 3 She; advances. with gradual ſteps and proceeds ſi⸗ 
—lently along, announcing the declare of empires 
which ſhe attempts in vain to ſupport. She eloſed 
the latter ages of the celebrated Nes of Greece 
and Rome. Athens had no philoſophers till the 
eve of her ruin, which they ſeemed to foretell: 
Cicero and ,Lucretius did not compoſe their wri- 
tings on the nature of the gods, and the ſyſtem 
of the world, till the confuſion of the civil wars 
aroſe, and haſtened the deſtruction of liberty. 
ä THALES, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anax- 
agoras had however laid the foundations of natural 
| philoſophy. 1 in the theories of the elements of mat - 
ter; but the rage of forming ſyſtems ſucceſſively 
ſubverted theſe ſeveral principles. Socrates then 
appeared, who brought back philoſophy to the 
principles of true aſton and. virtue: it was that 
alone he loved, practiſed and taught ; perſuadec 
that morality and not ſcience was conducive to the 
bappineſs of man. Plato, his diſciple, though a 
; = natural philoſopher and inſtructed in the myſteries 
of nature by his travels into Egypt, aſcribed every 
thing to the ſoul, and ſcarce any thing to nature; 
1 he confounded philoſophy with theological ſpecu- 
= lations, and the knowledge of -the-uniyerſe with 
= of Plato, turned his inquiries leſs on the nature 
5 of the deity, than on that of man, and of animals. 
Flis natural hiſtory has been tranſmitted to poſte- 
| rity, thou ch his ſyſtem was little adopted by the 
arte of his * Epicurus, who lived nearly 
= about 


. 
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; about the ſame period, revived the atoms of De? 30.9 * 


XIX. 


mocritus, a ſyſtem, which doubtleſs balanced that == = ; ; 


of the four elements of Ariſtotle, and "as theſe 
were the two prevailing ſyſtems at that time, no" 
improvements were made in natural philoſophy.” 5 
The moral philoſophers engaged the attention of 
the people who underſtood their ſyſtem better tan 
that of the natural philoſopher. They eſtabliſhed 
ſchools; for as ſoon as opinions gain a degree 
of reputation, 3 are dag 0942.5 formed to 
ſuppotr them. * 4 
I In theſe circu e Tibor avirited 57 in- 
terior commotions after having been torn with an 
inteſtine war, was ſubjected by Macedon, and 
its government diffolved by Rome. Then public 
calamities turned the hearts and underſtandings of 
men to morality. Zeno and Democritus, who had 
been only natural philoſophers, became, a conſi- 
derable time after their death, the heads of two 
ſects of moral philoſophers, more addicted to the- 
ology chan phyſics, rather caſuiſts than Philoſo- | 
phers; or it might rather be affirmed that phi- 
loſophy was given up and confined entirely to the 
ſophiſts. The Romans, who had borrowed every 
thing from the Greeks, made no diſcoveries in the 
true ſyſtem of philoſophy. Among the ancients 
it made little progreſs; becauſe it was entirely 
confined to morality: among the moderns its firſt 
ſteps have been more fortunate, becauſe they have 
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B * . K W woſt not reckon the interval of near 2thou-. | 
he mn] . years, during which period philoſophy, 
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ſcience, arts: and letters, were buried in the ruins 
of the Roman empire, among the aſhes of Italy, 
and the duſt of the cloyſters. In Aſia their mo- 


numents were ſtill preſerved though not attended 
to, and in Europe ſome fragments of them te- 
mained which ſhe did not know. The world, 
Was divided into C hriſtian and Mohammedan, and 

every where covered with the blood of nations: 


ignorance alone triumphed. under the ſtandard of 


the croſs or the creſcent. Before theſe dreaded 
ſigns, every knee was bent, every ſpirit trembled. 


Philoſophy continued in a ſtate of infancy, pro- 


nouncing only the names of God and of the ſoul: 
her attention was ſolely engaged on matters of 


which ſne ſhould | for ever remain ignorant. 


Time, argument and all her application was waſted 
on queſtions that were, at leaſt, idle; queſtions, 
for the moſt part, void of ſenſe, not to be de · 
fined, and not to be determined from the nature of 


their object; and which, therefore, proved an 


eternal ſource of diſputes, ſchiſms, ſets, hatred, 


worſen, and national as well. as religious 
wars. | | | 1 
Ix the mean time, the Arabs after chic con- 
3 carried away as it were in triumph, the 
ſpoils of genius and philoſophy. Ariſtotle fell into 
their hands, preſerved from the ruins of ancient 


Greece. Theſe deſtroyers of empires had ſome 


ſciences of which they had been the inventors; 
| among N 


3 
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among which arithmetic] is to be numbered. TY Book 7 
the knowledge of aſtronomy and geometry they — | 
diſcovered, the coaſts) of Africa which they lade 
 vaſte and peopled again; and they were always 
great... proficients in medicine. That ſcience 
which has, perhaps, no greater recommendation 
in its favour, than its affinity with chymiſtry and 
2 natural knowledge, rendered them as celebrated 
as aſtrology, which is another ſupport of empirical 
impoſition. Avicenna and Ayverroes, who were 
equally {killed in phyſic, mathematics and philo- 
ſophy, preſerved, the tradition of true ſcience by 
tranſlations and commentaries. But let us ima- 
gine what. muſt. become of Ariſtotle, tranſlated | 
from Greek into Arabic, and after that, from | 
Arabic into. Latin, under the hands of monks, _ 
| who wanted to adapt the philoſophy of paganiſm 
to the ſyſtems of Moſes and Chriſt. This confu- 
; ſion of opinions, ideas and language ſtopped for a 
conſiderable time the progreſs of ſcience, and the | 
reducing. of it into a regular ſyſtem. The divine l; 
overturned the materials. brought by the philoſo- 
pher, who ſapped the very foundations laid by his 
rival. However, with a few ſtones from one, and | | 
much ſand from the other, ſome wretched archi. : 1 
tects raiſed a ſtrange Gothic monument, called bl. | 
the ph. loſophy of the ſchools. Continually . | [ 
ü amended, renewed, and ſupported from age to = 
age, by Iriſh. or Spaniſh metaphyſicians, it main- 


Ages itſelf cll about the time 8 * 2 diſcovery of 
"the 
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B 2 * the new world, which was deflined- to change the 
ie of the old one. ; 
BE LiIon ſprang from the midi of darkrell An 4 
Engliſh monk applied himſelf” to the practice of 
chymiſtry, and paving the way for the invention 
„ gun - powder, which was to bring America into 
ſpbjection to Europe, opened the avenues of true 
ſcience by experimental philoſophy. Thus philo- 
ſophy iſſued out of the cloyſter, where ignorance 
| remained. When Boccacio had expoſed the de- 
 bayched lives of the regular and ſecular clergy, 
Galileo ventured to form conjectures upon the fi. 
gure of the earth. Superſtition was alarmed at 
it, and i its clamours as well as its menaces were 
| heard: but philoſophy tote off the maſk from the 
8 monſter, and rent the veil under which truth had 
been hidden. The weakneſs and falſchood of popular 
Opinions was perceived, on which fociety was then 
founded; but in order to put an effectual ſtop to 
error, it was neceſſary | to be acquainted with the 
# las of nature, and the cauſes of her various pe 
| nomena : and that was the _ e _ 
| | in view. * 2 
3 As ſoon as . was dead, fig he had; N 
by the power of reaſon, conjectured that the ſun 
| was in the center of our world, Galileo aroſe, and 
| confirmed by the invention of the teleſcope the 
| true ſyſtem of aſtronomy, which either had been 
| unknown, or lay in oblivion ever ſince Pythagors” | 
| I had conceived it. While Gaſſendi was reviving” 
| E 6-5; the * of antient Philoſophy, or the atoms 
= 


; 
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4 Deſeaites imagined and ak "ey ix K 
the elements of a new philoſophy, aphis' ingeni- <0 
ous and ſubtile vortexes. Almoſt about the fame | 
time, Toricelli invented, at Florence, the ther- 
mometer to determine the weight of the airy 
Paſcal: meaſured: the Heigh the mountains of 
Auvergne, and Boyle in gland n * 
confirmed the various experiments of both. 
Dscak Es had taught the art of doubting in 
codes to undeceive the mind previous to inſtructi· 
The method of doubting propoſed by him 
was 3 grand inſtrument of ſcience, and the moſt 
ſignal ſervice that could be rendered to the human 
mind under the darkneſs which ſurrounded it, and 
the chains which fettered it. Bayle, by applying 
that method to opinions the beſt authoriſed by the 
ſanction of time and power, has made. us n 
of its importance. x CL)” 
_ CgBANCELLOR Bacon, a 3 but ae: 
bfu at court, as friar Bacon had been in the 
cloyſter,. like him the harbinger rather than the 
eſtabliſher of the new 8 had proteſted 
equally againſt the prejudice of the ſenſes and the 
ſcheela, as againſt thoſe phantoms he ſtiled the 
idols of the underſtanding. He. had. foretold 
truths he could not diſcover. In conformity to the 
reſult of his reaſoning, which might be conſidered 
as oracular, while experimental philoſophy was 
diſcovering; facts, rational philoſophy was in ſearch 
of cauſes. Both contributed to the ſtudy of ma- 
. which Worg.eo guide the efforts of che 
2 mind 
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B L* mind and inſure their ſucceſs. It was, in fact, the 
ience of Agebra applied to geometry, and the 
application of geometry to natural philoſophy, 
which made Newton conjecture the true ſyſtem of 


the world. Upon taking a view of the heavens, 1 


he perceived i in thek of bodies to the earth, and 
in the motions of the heavenly bodies, a certain 
analogy which implied an univerſal principle, dif 
fering from impulſion, the only viſible cauſe of 
| al their movements. From the fludy” of aftro- : 
nomy he next applied himſelf to that of optics, L 
and this led him to conjecture the origin of light; 
and the experiments which be made in conſequence 
of this i inquiry, reduced it into a ſyſtem. | WT 
Ar the time when Deſcartes died, Newton and 
n 1mtr were but juſt born, who were to finiſh, 
correct and bring to perfection what he had be⸗ 
Sun, that is to ſay, the eſtabliſhing of ſound Phi- 
| loſophy. Theſe two men alone gtesthy contributed 
to its quick and rapid progreſs. One carried the 


knowledge of God and the ſoul, as far as reaſon 


could lead it; and the unſucceſsfulneſs ef his at- 


tempts undeceived rhe human mind for ever with 


reſpect to ſuch falſe ſyſtems of metaphyſics.” _ The 
other extended the principles of natural philoſophy 1 
and the mathematics much further than the genius 


S 


of many ages had been able to carry them, and 


pointed out the road to truth. At the ſame time 


Locke att. ked ſcientific prejudices even into the 5 
| intrenchments of the ſchools: he diffipated all thoſe 


cafes ol of the 1 inſoginarion, which Mallebranche 


— 
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ſuffered to ſpring up again, after he had pines 390k 
out their abſurdity, decauſe he did not arcack the —— 
foundation on which they v were ſupported. _ 1 
Bur we are not to ſuppoſe that Fase 
alone have diſcovered and imagined every thing. 
Ic is the courſe of events RA has given a certain 
tendency to the actions and thoughts of mankind. 
A complication of natural or moral cauſes, a gra- 
dual! improvement in politics joined to the progrels 
of ſtudy and of the ſciences, / * combination of 
circumſtances which it was as. impoſlible | to haſten 
as to foreſee, muſt have contributed to the revo- 
lution that has prevailed in the underſtandings of 
men. Among . nations as among individuals, the 
body and ſoul act and re-· act alternately upon each 
other. Popular opinions infect even philoſophers, 
and philoſophers are guides to the people. Galileo 
had aſſerted, that as the earth turned round the = 
fun, there muſt be antipodes L and Drake proved | 
the fact, by a voyage: round the world. The 
church ſtyled itſelf e and the Pope called 
himſelf maſter of the earth: and yet more than 
two thirds of its inhabitants did not ſo much as 
know there was any « catholic religion, and parti- 
cularly that there was a pope. Europeans, who 
_ have travelled. and trafficked every where, taught 
Europe that one portion of the globe adopted the 
viſionary opinions of Mohammed, and a ſtill larger 
one lived in the darkneſs of idolatry, or in the 
3 total! ignorance and unenlightened ſtate of atheiſm. 
Thus e extended the empire of human 
knowledge, 
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BOOK knowledge, by the diſcovery of the errors of NY 
eon, and of the truths of nature. 
-TraLy, whoſe impatient genius ——— 
| the obſtacles hat furrounded i, was the firſt that 
founded an academy of natural philoſophy. France 
and England, who were to aggrandize themſelves 
even by their competition, raifed at one Mme two 
everlaſting monuments to the improvement of phi- 
loſophy: two academies from whence all the learn- 
ed of Europe draw their information, and i in which 
| they depoſit all their ſtores of knowledge, From 
hence have been brought to light a great nuttiber 
of the myſterious points in nature; experiments, 
: phænomena, diſcoveries in the arts and ſciences, the 
1 ſeerets of electricity, and the cauſes of the Aus 
| "Tora: Borealis. Hence have proceeded the inſtru- 
ments and means of purifying air on board of 
ſhips, for making ſea water fit to be drunk; for 
determining the figure of rhe earth, and aſcer- 
daining the longitudes; for improving agriculture, 
and for producing more bag beg wes 6D and 
* labour... i 
Ax rsrOLER had i als centuries in ne 
ſcchools of Europe; and the chriſtians, after loſing 
the guidance of reaſon, were able to recover it 
again only by following his example. Their im- 
plicit attachment to that philoſopher had fora 
conſiderable time cauſed them to err, in blindly 
following him through the darkneſs of theology. 
But at length Deſcartes pointed out the way, and 
Newton ſupplied the power of extricating cem out 


rence. and Leipſic, of Paris and London, there 


all the truths that have iſſued from the human I 
mind from the doctrines of theology. to the ſpecu- 


pin; this repofitory of the intelligence of all-na- 
philoſophy, which after ſo many advantages pro- 


cured to mankind ought to be conſidered as 4 di- 


hing upon them, without exaſting -any.. worſhip 


=o THE Lage: and. wesr mois, = 


of: ds aby int., Docht had: d bar 81 age = 
dices, and the method of analyfis had found out! þF 
the truth. After the two Bacons, Galileo 1 
Deſcartes, Locke and Bayle; Leibnitz and News 5 


ton, after the memoirs of che academies of Flo- | 


ſtill remained a. great, work to be compoſed, in 


order to perpetuate the ſciences and PRO 
This work has now appeared. | 


Tais book, which contains all the etrars add 


lations on inſects; which cobtains an account of | 
every work of the hands of men from a ſhip. to a 


tions, will, in future ages, characteriſe that of 


* 


* 
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viaity on earth. It is ſhe. who unites, enlightens, 
aids and comforts mankind. She beſtows every 


IP 


in return. She requires of them, not the ſacrifice 
of: their paſſions, but a reaſonable,. uſeful and mo- 
derate exerciſe of all their faculties. Daughter 
of nature, diſpenſer of her gifts, interpreter of 
her rights, ſhe conſecrates her intelligence and her 
Auabour to the uſe of man. Sie renders him ber- 
tet, that he may be happier. She deteſts only 
tyraony and impoſture, becauſe they oppteſs map · 
kind. She does not defire to rule, but ſbe exacts 
bs ſuch as govern; to conſider * * 
the 


7 
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B Sor K the only ſource of their enjoyment. _ She avoids 


8 conteſts, and the name of ſects, but ſhe tolerates 


them all. The blind and the wicked calumniate 


her; ; the former are afraid of perceiving their er- 


tors, and the latter of having them detected. Un- . 


8 grateful children, who rebel againſt A” tender mo- 
ther, when ſhe wiſhes to free them from their er- 


fors and vices which occaſion the INE hes 


mankind! 


Liohr, however, ſpreads nlenlibly o over a more 
extenſive horizon. Literature has formed a kind = 


of empire which prepares the way for making 


power. In truth, if philoſophy: is ever enabled to 


 infinuate itſelf into the minds of ſovereigns or their 


miniſters, the ſyſtem of politics will be improved, 


and rendered ſimple. Humanity will be more 
_ -Tegarded in all plans; the public good will | 
enter into negotiations, not merely as an ex- 


7 preſſion, but as an object of utility even te kings: 


PRINT has already made” ſuch a progreſs 


'that it can never be put a ſtop to in any ſtate with- 


out lowering the people in order to advance the 
authority of government. Books enlighten the 


body of the people, humaniſe the great; are the 
delight of the · leiſure hours of the rich, und in- 
8 form all the claſſes of ſociety. The ſciences bring 
to perfection the different branches of political œco- 


| nomy. Even the errors of ſyſtematical perſons are 


25 wa the ene of the 2 . 
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Europe be conſidered ' as one ſingle republican | 


1 


9 and; diſcuſion try them by the teſt a B OE 


tr, | Morpeth + 
AN Jatercourſe of 1 Tales: Is 1 neceſ- 
ſary for induſtry, and literature alone maintains 
that communication. The reading of a voyage ; 
round the world has, perhaps, occaſioned ;tths | 
attempts of that kind; for intereit alone cannot 
find the means of enterpriſe. At preſent nothing 
can be cultivated without ſome ſtudy, or without 
the knowledge that has been handed down and 
diffuſed by reading. Princes themſelves have not 
recovered their rights from the uſurpations of the 
_ clergy, but by the aſſiſtance of that knowledge 
which has undeceived the people with reſpect to 
the abuſes of all ſpiritual power. 
Bur it would be the greateſt folly of the bin 
mind to have employed all its powers to increaſe 
the authority of kings, and to break the ſeveral 
chains that held it in ſubjection, in order to be- 
come the ſlave of deſpotiſm. The ſame courage 
that religion inſpires to withdraw conſcience from 
the tyranny exerciſed over opinion, the honeſt 
man, the citizen, and friend of the people ought 
to maintain to free the nations from the tyranny of | 
ſuch powers as conſpire againſt rhe liberty of man- =_ 
kind. Unhappy is that ſtate in which there is p 
not to be found one ſingle defender of the public =_ 
rights of the nation; The kingdom, with all its | 
riches, its trade, its nobles, and its citizens muſt 
Joon fall into unavoidable anarchy. It is the laws 
that are to ſave a nation from deſtruction, and the 
Vor, „„ x0 freedom 
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O K freedom of writing is to ſopport and preſent lays. | 


XIX. 


hut what is the foundation and bulwark 850 the 


Morals. 


laws ? It is morality, Be . 
THERE are whole es of W "What 
2 number of uſeleſs and even pernicious books! 
They are, in general, the work of prieſts and 
their diſciples, who not chuſing to ſee that reli- 
gion ſhould conſider men only in the relations they 
ſtand in to the divinity, it became neceſſary to 
look for another ground for the relations they 
bear to one another. If there is an univerſal 
ſyſtem of morality, it cannot be the effect of a 
particular cauſe. It has been the ſame in paſt 
ages, and it will continue the ſame in future 
times; it cannot then be grounded on religious 
opinions, which ever ſince the beginning of the 
world, and from one pole to the other, have con- 
tinually varied. Greece had vicious deities, the 
Romans had them likewiſe: the ſenſeleſs wor- 
ſhipper of the Fetiche adores rather a devil than a 
God. Every people made gods for themſelves, 
and gave them ſuch attributes as they pleaſed: 
to ſome they aſcribed goodneſs, to others cruelty, 


to ſome immorality, to others the greateſt ſanctity 
and ſeverity of manners. One would imagine that 
every nation intended to deify its own paſſions 
and opinions. Notwithſtanding that diverſity in 
religious ſyſtems. and modes of worſhip, all na- 


tions have perceived that men ought to be juſt: 
they have all honoured as virtues, Sage Pity, 


ban fidelity, ene tenderneſs, ur 105 


m Ti EAT AU war Ns ERS : 


ns fincerity, gratitide, patriotiſm; ; in ſhort all 2 Kk 
thoſe ſentiments rhat can be conſidered as ſo many . 
tyes adapted to unite! men more cloſely to one 


i. another. The origin of that uniformity of judg- 


ment ſo conftant, ſo general, ought nor then to be 
looked for in the midſt of contradictory and fluc- 
tuating g opinions. If the miniſters of religion have 
appeared to think. otherwiſe, it is Berau by their 
ſyſtem they were enabled to regulate all the actions 
of mankind; to diſpoſe of their fortunes ; and 
command their wills; and to ſecure to them- 


©. felves' in the name of Heaven the arbitrary go- 


vernment of the world — the veil is now removed. 
Ar the tribunal of philoſophy and reaſon, mo- 
edit 1 is a ſcience whoſe object is the preſervation 
and common happineſs of the human ſpecies. To 
this double end all its rules ought to tend. Their 
natural, conſtant, eternal principle is in man him- 
ſelf, and in a reſemblance there is in the general 
organization of man which includes a ſimilarity of 
wants, of pleaſures, and pains, of force and weak - 
neſs ; a teſemblance from whence ariſes the necel- 
ſity of ſociety, or of a common oppoſition againſt 
ſuch dangers as are equally incident to each indi- 
vidual, which proceed from nature herſelf, and 
threaten man on all ſides. Such is the origin of 
particular duties and of ' domeſtic virtues; ſuch is 
the origin of gencral duties and public virtues; 
ſuch is the ſource of the notion of perſonal and 
public utility, the ſource of all compacts between 
individuals, and of all laws of government. 
| GS - SEVERAL 
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SeveRAL writers have endeavoured to trace the 


firſt principles of morality in the ſentiments of 


friendſhip, tenderneſs, compaſſion, honour, and 


benevolence z becauſe they found them engraven 


on the human heart. But did they not alſo find 


there hatred, jealouſy, revenge, pride, and the 
love of dominion ? For what reaſon therefore have 5 


they founded morality on the former principles 


rather than the latter? It is becauſe they found 
that the former were of general advantage to ſa. 
ciety, and to the others fatal to it. Theſe philo. : 


| ſophers have perceived the neceſſity of morality, 
they have conceived what it ought to be, but 
have not diſcovered its leading and fundamental 


principle. The very ſentiments indeed, which 
they adopt as the ground-work of. morality, be- 
cauſe they appear to be ſerviceable to the com- 
mon good, if left to themſelves would be very 
prejudicial to it. How can we determine to pu- 
niſh the guilty if we liſten only to the pleas of 
compaſſion ? How ſhall we guard againſt partia- 
lity, if we conſult only the dictates of friendſhip ? 
How ſhall we avoid-being favourable to idleneſs, 
if we attend only to the fentiments of benevo- 
lence? All theſe virtues have their limits, beyond 


which they degenerate into vices ; and thoſe limits 
are ſettled by the invariable rules of eſſential uf 


tice; or, which is the ſame thing, by the common 
intereſts of men united together in ſociety and the 


AY _ of that union. 0 En Ol 
2 n | Tas 
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Tus limits, it is true, have not yet been B 
aſcertained; nor indeed could they, ſince it has — 
not been poſſible to fix what the common intereſt 


itſelf was. And this is the reaſon why among all 
people, and at all times, men have formed ſuch 
different ideas of virtue and vice: why hitherto, 


morality | has appeared to be but a matter of mere 


convention among men. That ſo many ages 


ſhould have paſſed away in an entire ignorance of 
the firſt principles of a ſcience ſo i important to our 


happineſs | is a certain fact; but ſo extraordinary 
that it ſhould appear incredible. We cannot ima- 


gine how i it has not been ſooner diſcovered, that 


the uniting of men in ſociety has not, ind indeed 


could not 3 any other deſign, but the general 
happineſs of individuals; and therefore that there 
is not, and cannot be any other ſocial tie between 


them, than that of their common intereſt: and 


that nothing can be conſiſtent with the order of 
ſocieties, unleſs it be conſiſtent with the common 


utility of the members that compoſe them: that it 
is this ptinciple which neceſſarily determines virtue 
and vice: and that our actions are conſequently 


more or leſs virtuous, according as they tend more 
or leſs to the common advantage of ſociety; that | 
they are more or leſs vicious, according as the pre- 
Judice ſociety receives: from them is greater or 


lei 5 


Ils it on its own account a valour is ranked 


among the number of virtues ? No, it is on ac- 


count of the ſervice it 1s of to ſociety. This is 
; "009 3 . evident 


—— 2 — 
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B wig: K evident from hence, that it is puniſhed. as a crime 
ia man whom it cauſes to diſturb the public 
peace. Why then is drukenneſs a vice? Becauſe 

every man is bound to contribute to the common 

good, and to fulfill that obligation, he has occaſion 

5 for the free exerciſe of his faculties. Why are. 
certain actions more blameable in a magiſtrate or 
general, than in a private man? Becauſe. greater 

inconvenience. reſult from them to ſociety. ... .. 

As ſociety ought to be beneficial to every. one . of 
its members; it is but juſt that each of its mem- 
bers ſhould contribute to the advantage of Det 
To be virtuous therefore, is to be uſeful : 
be NOI, is to be uſeleſs or hurtful. This. is 
morality. Y 

TIs, Wend 18 oniverlal GENT IO ie? mo- 
airy. which being connected with the nature of 
man, is connected with the nature of ſociety; 

/ that morality which can vary only in its applica- 
| tions, but never in its eſſence : that morality, in 
mort, to which all laws ſhould refer, and to which 
they ſhould be ſubordinate. In conformity to this 
common rule of all our private and public actions; 
let us conſider whether there ever were, or ever 
can be good morals in Europe. 115 | 

Sincs the invaſion, of the barbarous nations 

into this quarter of the globe, almoſt all govern- 
ments have been eſtabliſhed only on the intereſt of 
a ſingle man, or a ſingle ſet of men, to the pre- 
judice of the whole ſociety. As they were founded 
on _—_— the effect of ſuperior power, they 
| have 
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have only varied in the mode of keeping the peo- BOO K 
XIX. 
ple in ſubjection. At firſt war made victims of — 


them, devoted either to the ſword of their rulers, 
or that of the enemy. How many ages have 
paſſed away in ſcenes of blood and general maſ- 
ſacre, that is to ſay, in the diſtribution of em- 
pires, before terms of peace had induced the peo- 
ple to ſuppoſe that there was ſomething of a di- 
vine origin in that ſtate of inteſtine war called ſo- 
_ or government! i ett © 
Wer the feudal government had for ever ex · 
cluded thoſe who tilled the ground from the right 
of poſſeſſing it: when, by a ſacrilegious colluſion 
between the altar and the throne, the authority of 
God had been enforced by that of the ſword, what 
effect had the morality of the goſpel, but to au- 
thorize tyranny by the doctrine of paſſive obe- 
dience, but to confirm ſlavery by a contempt of 
all ſcience and private property; in a word to add 
to the terror of the great that of evil ſpirits? And 
what were morals with ſuch laws? What they are 
at preſent in Poland, where the people, being 


without lands, and without arms, are left to be 5 


maſſacred by the Ruſſians or enliſted by the Pruſ⸗ 
ſians, and having neither courage nor ſentiment, 
think it is ſufficient if they are chriſtians, and re- 
main neuter between their neighbours and gl | 
lords palatine. , TRIER - 
Io a ſimilar ſtate of anarchy bas morals 
had no diſtinguiſhing character, nor any degree 
af ſtability, ſucceeded the epidemic fury of holy 


24 4 was, 
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K wars, by which nations were corrupied and de- 
— graded, by communicating the contagion of vices 
wWwuo.ith that of fanaticiſm. Morals were changed 


with the change of climate. All the paſſions were 
inflamed and heightened between the tombs of 
Jeſus and Mohammed. From Paleſtine was im- 
ported a principle of luxury and pride, a ſtrong 
taſte for the ſpices of the eaſt, a romantic ſpirit 
which Civilized the nobles of all countries without 
making the people more happy or more virtuous: 
for if there is no happineſs without virtue; virtue 
will never ſupport itſelf without 1 founded on 
happineſs. 
ABour two centuries "nk Europe * ho 
depopulated by Aſiatic expeditions, its tranſmi- 
gration in America happened. That revolution 
introduced an univerſal confuſion, and blended 
the vices and productions of every climate with 
our own. Neither was any improvement made i in 


the ſcience of morality, becauſe men were then 


deſtroyed through avarice, inſtead of being maſ- 
ſacred on account of religion. Thoſe nations which 


had made the largeſt acquiſitions in the new world, 


ſeemed to acquire at the ſame time all the ſtupidity, 
ferociouſneſs, and ignorance of the old. They 
became the means of communicating; the vices and 
diſeaſes of thoſe countries; poor and wretched: 


amidſt all their gold; debauched, notwithſtanding 


their churches and their prieſts ; idle and ſuper- 
ſtitious with all the ſources of commerce, and the 


melnb of aged But the lov 0 riches Book 
likewiſe corrupted all other nations. 0 — 


WHETHER it be war or White Wut intro- 
duces great riches into a tate, they ſoon become 


the object of public ambition. At firſt men of the 
greateſt power ſeize upon them: and as riches - 
come into the hands of thoſe who have the ma- 
nagement of public affairs, wealth is confounded: 
with honour in the minds of the people: and the 
virtuous SR, who e employ ments only 195 


to honour — the fake of advantage. Neicber 
lands nor treaſure, any more than conqueſts, are 
obtained with any other view but to enjoy them; 
and riches are enjoyed only for pleaſure and the 
oftentation of luxury. Under theſe different ideas, 
they equally corrupt the citizen who poſſeſſes them, 
- the people who are ſeduced by their attracti- 
As ſoon as men labour only from a motive of 
. and not from a regard to their duty, the 
moſt advantageous ſituations are preferred to the 4 
moſt annabelle It is then we ſee the honour of a 
profeſſion diverted, obſcured, and loſt } in the * paths - 


that lead to wealth. 


>To the advantage of that falſe conſideration at 
which riches arrive, are to be added the natural 
conveniences of opulence, a freſh ſort of corrupti- ; 
The man who is in a public ſituation is de- 8 
5 of having people about him : the honours he 


receives in public are not ſufficient for him; he 


wants admirers, either of his talents, his luxury, | 


or 
3 
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BOOK or his profuſion. ” If riches are the means of cor- 
 —— option by leading to honours, how much more 
are they ſo by diffuſing a taſte for pleaſure: 7 Mifery 
offers its chaſtity to ſale, and idleneſs its liberty; 
the prince ſets the magiſtracy up to ſale, and the 
magiſtrates ſet a price upon juſtice; the court ſells 
employments, and placemen ſell the people to the 
Prince, who ſells them again to the neighbouring 
powers either in treaties of war, or army be 
peace, or exchange of territory. | | 
Sven is the ſordid traffic introduced by the jove 
of riches | in any country where they can do every 
thing, and where virtue is held in no eſtimation. 
But there is no effect without its cauſes. Gold 
does not become the idol of the people, and virtue 
does not fall into contempt, unleſs the bad con- 
ſtitution of the government occaſion ſuch a cor- 
ruption. Unfortunately, it will always have this 
effect, if the government is ſo conſtituted that the 
tempotary intereſt of a ſingle perſon, or of a 
mall number, can with impunity prevail over the 
common and invariable intereſt of the whole. It 
will always produce this corruption, if thoſe, in 
"whoſe hands authority is lodged, can make an ar- 
bitrary uſe of it, can place themſelves above the 
reach of all rules of juſtice, can make their power 
adminiſter to plundering, and their plunder to the 
continuance of abuſes occaſioned by their power. 
Good laws are maintained by good morals; but 
good morals are eftabliſhed by good Jaws: men 
are what government' makes them. To modify 
LH 1 them, 


w THE EAT AND WEST IN DIES. 


| that of public opinion: : and the government will 
always make uſe of corruption, when by its nature 
it is itſelf corrupt. In a word, the nations of Eu- 


rope will have good. morals when they have 00 od. 


governments. Let us-conclades.. 15}: 
Nations, I have diſcourſed to you on PR 


: 2 ” b 


deareſt intereſts. 1 haye placed before your eyes 
the benefits of nature, and the fruits of induſtry,” 


As ye are too frequently the occaſion of your mu- 
tual unhappineſs, you muſt have felt how the jea-' 


louſy of avarice, how pride and ambition remove 
far from your common weal the happineſs that 


preſents itſelf to you by peace and commerce. 1 


have recalled that happineſs which has been re- 
moved from you. The ſentiments of Ny heart 
have been warmly expreſſed in favour of all man- 


kind without diſtinction of ſect or country. Men 
are all equal in my ſight, by the reciprocal relation 
of the ſame wants and the ſame calamities: as they 
are all equal in the eyes of the ſupreme being 
through the relation between their weakneſs and 
his power. | 
TL am aware that ſubject as ye are to rulers; your 
condition depends upon them, and to ſpeak of 
your-evils was to reproach them with their errors 
or their crimes. This reflection has not prevented 
me from exerting my endeavours. I never con- 


ceived, that the ſacred reſpect due to-humanity | : 
could poſſibly be irreconcileable with that which 


is due to thoſe who ſhould be its-natural protectors. 
J have 


4 6 4 
1145 ; 


6043 
them, it is always armed withi an irreſiſtible * BO'O * i 
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BOOK I have been tranſported in idea into the councils 
XIX. 

— the governing powers of the world. I have 


ſpoken without diſguiſe, and without fear, and 
have no reaſon to accuſe myſelf of having betrayed 
the honourable cauſe I dared to plead. I have in- 
formed princes of their duties, and of the rights 
of the people. I have traced to them the fatal ef. 
fects of chat inhuman power which is guilty of op- 
preſſion; and of that whoſe. indolence and weak- 
neſs ſuffers it. I have ſketched all around them 
portraits of your misfortunes, and they cannot but 
have been ſenſibly affected by them. I have warned 
them that if they turned their eyes away, thoſe 
true but dreadful pictures would be engraven on 
the marble of their tombs, and accuſe their aſhes 
while poſterity trampled on them. - 
Bur talents are not always equal to our zeal. 
Undoubtedly I have ftood in need of a greater 
ſhare of that penetration which diſcovers expedi- 
ents, and of that eloquence which enforces truth. 
Sometimes, perhaps, the ſentiments of my heart 
have contributed to raiſe my genius: but moſt 
frequently I have perceived myſelf overwhelmed 
with my OW and conſcious of my own ina- 
lieg. > ö 
May writers on how: nature has beſtowed 
greater abilicies, complete by their original works 
what my eſſays have begun. Under the*auſpices 
of philoſophy may there be one day extended from 
one extremity of the world to the other, that chain 
of union and benevolence which ought to connect 
rs ; 5 all 
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all civilized people! May they never more carry BOOK 
among ſavage nations the example of vice and op: wy 
preſſion ! I do not flatter myſelf that, at the period — 
of that happy revolution, my name will be ill in ; 


remembrance. * This feeble work, which will have 


only the merit of having brought forth others ber. 


ter than itſelf, will, doubtleſs, be forgotten. But 


I ſhall, at leaſt, be able to ſay, that J have con 
tributed, as much as was in my power, to the | 


happineſs of my fellow. creatures, and pointed out 
the way, though at a diſtance, to improve their 


condition. This agreeable thought will ſtand me 


in the ſtead of glory. It will be the delight of 
my old age, and the conſolation of my lateſt mo- 
ments. re OT i 


THE END. 
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AFR 1C4, when viſited by the European inhabitants of 
the Caribbees, in ſearch of cultivators, v. iii. p. 382, 
4 384. Its boundaries, with the opinions of the learned con- 
cerning the Eaſtern coaſt, 384. Opinions of the learned 
| Yoticerning the Northern coaſt, and the revolutions therein, 
384, 394. Preſent ſtate of its commerce with Europe, 
1565 396. What is the climate of the Weſtern coaſt, 

_ known by the name of Guinea, 397, 400. 
"_ Albuquerque, the moſt ſagacious of all the Portugueſe 

in the conqueſt of the Indies, V. i. p. 7. 

Amazons, the real exiſtence of this people proved to be uncer - 

/ q d ITT 
Anerick, no conqueſts made here by the Engliſh and Dutch, 
during the war for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, with the reaſons, 
v. iii. p. 331, 337. Cauſe of the war, in 1755, between 
the Engliſh and French, 345, 350. What influence the 
_ - religious diſputes in England, in xvii. cent. produced in 
| poo ing this continent, p. 109, 118. Parallel between 
this and the old world, 119, 129. Comparative view of 
the moral ſtate and happineſs of American ſavages and ct- 
Hzed perſons, 130, 137. 5 N 
m—— North, the natural ſtate of it before the arrival of the 
Engliſh, and preſent ſtate under their ſubjection, v. v. 
p. 137, 139. What trees are peculiar to it, and their 
roper ſoil, 317, 318. What birds are particularly found 
Here, 319, 321. Supplied by the Engliſh with domeſtic 
animals, 322. and with grain, 323. The Engliſh attempt 
to eſtabliſn taxes in their colonies here, 373, 384. The 
right of the colonies to oppoſe theſe attempts impartially . 
diſcuſſed, 385, 388. Oppoſition. being allowed, how far 
it ſhould be carried, 389, 392. The evil conſequences hs 
VVV | | | 
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D ths: colonies: of adopting a plan of indepe e on the 
b mother- country, 393. — and the dangers which: any Euro- 
pean ſtate muſt ecperience from aſfifing them i in it, 3945 
a 8. . 8. 223 4 V 
f ar lands; reaſons ſor ſuppoſing them to have beom: de- 
das tached/ from theoconinentz v. ni. p. 2D 3, 258. The 
ceeauſe of the warb an 1739, between the Engliſh and Spa- 
niards, 338, 347. Their chief — and labonrs of 
their ie 86. Mode of agriculture adopted in them, 
with the neceſſity of introducing the general uſe of the 
; 2: es 467," 488. Character 85 the Europeans ſettled 
ere, 489 498. The diſeaſes to which they are ſuhject, 
499, $01; Advantages of thoſe nations that are in poſſeſ- 
ſion of theſe iſlands, 502, 504. Summary view of the an- 
nual advantages and wealth, which Europe draws from 
them, and the benefits which would ariſe from eſtabliſhing 
a free and unlimited commerce. v. iv. p. 402, 407. * What 
_  - meaſures muſt be purſued for their future pro 
3 . the necefity 170 a Wong maritime: force to 8 
aT 419 en 1 | 
= - uke, is former and preſent ſtate under e N iv. 
AH p. 34% 316. K 
e their incurſions 3 into the ſouthern parts of Eur , and 
| the changes, Which they produce i in the affairs of Rkhrope, 
where they revive the art of navigation and commette, and 
_- > cultivate * arts and polite literature, v. i. p. 1 13. A 


1 ſketch of their country, religion and manners, 339, 348. 
| Ae, a fruit chiefly produced in Cordon meth: an N of 
ty Ats culture and growth, v. i. pP. 214. 3 
5 55 Armorto deſcription of, with its uſe, v. Iv. p. 138. SIM... 
Alia, geographically deſcribed, v. I. p. S 2806 A754 wy 


| > 4 bas? employed her firſt ſbips-i in commerce with Aſia, or 
' , Planting colonies: but involved BEI 1 in wars. — 
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eee, 25 OPT plantarives and, importance « this 
place, v. iv. p. 309, 314. 
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* ia, the capital we: all the Dutch ſetrlements. in s, 
_ "with an aceount of this city, inhabitants, manners and 
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ER "Barks deſcription of the tree hich produces it, the beſt ſpe- - 6 
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5 che : * . 1015 E in bot ads 
mitted av merchants 2311, 3 00 inde, n 
Wear, the nature ant Properties of this animal deſeibed, 
V. iv. p. 487 486. 1 111 
Beaver," aiphiloſophical deſeripticn. of this animal-—the - ae 
nauer of catchiog it different ſpecies of it in America, and 
ö which is 5 mot valuable hy the er 2h | 


18 8 on See rs «po Earned wort I e 

Wien of. country—with. a brief view of its 
10 E and the general trade of this adjacent places, 
{198 be P. 13 43 t. General ſlate of the ex ports ort 

# ©» Heres" 432. o harveſts here in every yeary 47 1. 
Y, an aceoun;t begun and its, cnſtant uſe among 
„ $95 brett; 2tfdy 4g ao 
en 2 mn my an acoountof ier vi it ole, v. "oh 


* . hel Jovolable attachment rocſteroly.; in their: reli- 
- :> gi0us tenets, with a'remarkable inſtance to th is effect, v. i. 
p 415, At. So-called: from 23 who i is vevered in In- 
doſtan — the founder of all re yo and civil polity in that 
country, 43. Some nceount of their mythology, 505 $3: 
| Brazil, its boundaries, v. iii. p. 126. Character and cul- 
tom of the natives, 134, ra. Natural productions und 
250 climate, 191, 196. Diſcovery: of the gold and diamond 
mines with ſome account of the different proportion of 
gold to ſilver, and a comparative valne of che Brazil dia- 
2 ;monds with thoſe of, the -Eait-[ndies, 197, 20% What 
- ':pradent- meaſures have been purſued by the court of :Liſhon, 
for the ſecurity of the produce of theſe mines, 209, 210. 
Moags employed here to revive: 7 riculture, Which was at 
length abandoned on account of theſe: mines, 210, 21 „ 
Pe in MPI Ha its trade. by ORDER Als, - 
*o a LI 0140 * 
* Hands, to what cauſes v we muſt attribute their popula- 
tion, V. iv. p. 293, 298. Character of the“ firſt coloniſts, 
299, 300. Deſcription of the ſyllem of government, in- 
troduced and eſtabliſned in them the nature of their cul- 
* 1 account of the navigation af, and the cauſe 
of it, 301, 306. Temporary ſucceſs of their plantations, | 
| Janidathiobs: exports which have lately declined, owing. to the 
- competition of the French, and ſucceſs of their trade in 
- the article of ſugar, 307, 309. Preſent ſtate of their plan- 8 
tations, population, and adminiſtrations civil and mili- 
348 tary, 392, 396. Their connections with the Northey S 0 
<4 N dannen, INE, 1 7 8 
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| Buccaneers, © A. 5 3 in the Amer = 
| : . 111. 1565 Their origin, m nners, expeditions, a l 
+ declen ons, With the names of . thoſe \ ) agnalized. t 
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6 3 Tt the. 3 Tat . il 854 whence Ii is 
1558975 e 70 Sn Al 
Canada, When, ri viſited by. the agi v. iv, p. 428. Fa- | 
tent of this country, 429, 430 overnment, . cuſtoms, 
d Vrrtnes and Vices, and wars of the favages found. here. by 
the French, 431, 463. Its deplorable” ſlate at the peace 
of. Uecht, v. y. p. 55, Espulation, agriculture, man- 
ners, government, fiſheries, induſtry and revenues, 59, 22. 
. Caufe of the wary berween the Engliſh and French in a 
country, $1, 83. 
| 73 Cape-Breton, et, 6 1 its extent, climate Inhabitants, t trade, 
B and fiſheries, particularly the cod fiſhery, v. v. p. 3. n 
cee, {ſlands, firſt settlement of the Europeans in them, 
. ii. p. 262. Nature of the ſoil, 238, 2603. Account of, 
| the climate and the natural effects of. the rain 22 264. 
267. Ordinary phznomena and their cauſes, as. afipned 
by the beſt naturaliſts, 268, 274. Cuſtoms and manners 
of, their antient inhabitants, the Caribs, 274, 280. In- 
Curſions and ſettlements of the an, who. deltre rt 
Gan de 281, 284. Ee 
| Carolina, i its extent and origin, v. v. p. 282, 3. Nature of | 
Frſt religious and civil government cftabliſhed in it by V C 
Locke; and defects of this ſyſtem, and the improvements 
which have taken place, ſince it has been in the hands of 
the crown Alone, 283, 287. Diviſion into two ſeparate 
governments, with an account of its climate, produce, and 
trade, 288, 297. 2 bios 
Carthage, its del ruction by the Romans, 2 misfortune to. it 
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» : 8 rope, v. 2 p- 4. WE e 
3 ene the various revolutions and pr fe nt Nate of this 
1 Spaniſh ſettlement, v. it; p. 582, 589. 
| Conlon the manners, government, and religion eſtabliſted i In 


35 this iſland, at the time when the Fortugueſe landed in it, 
* p 90, 

c 73 diſcoyerers of the clove and natmeg i the 
Moluccas, v. i. p- 101. State of their empire, civiliza- 
8 agriculture, and manners, 108. Their , emperors 

= : _ annually employed every ſpring in agriculture, 114. En- 
=. courage. agriegſtare by their laws and conferring, honours, 
en thoſe. 0 08 in 98 11 55 be mode of 1 
daxes 
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e exemp pt Hoa! all'sj 21 00 W of popula 
tion N 7 them, with it uſe, 1 heir government 
ent Kong hem the pa tu Bat, 118 "x ' Nobility x not - —ä— 
5 but elective Lordi ng to perſonal merit, except in 
the caſe cf the crown, 123. Their mode of educating their 
_ children, $37; Manners. take their complexion from, 5 

laws, 127, 128. Eminent for their Humanity, 128. 

1 rs of learnin and the pölite arts among them, 70 

13 cauſe, 131. 4 Nicht 4 e people, with the reaſons, 
2 32. Mercenary "and fraddutent in their traffic, with a 
neral View of their 2 and their trade with the Eu- 

„Fopeans, v. 11. 2 . I 
Chrijtopher's Gt.) rt I of the Foghth, nit the cha- 
racter of the inhabitants, v Sr EI) 
cure. the produce of the l SE 510% 0 "with 2 an account 
off its growth, . qualities, and the ſeaſon proper for its cul- 
ivation, v. i. P. 215, 218. 

Cleve, an account of its growth. at Ambyyna, its properties, 
and the ſeaſon, for gathering f it, v. 1. p. 192, 193. oh 
Cochineal, nature of its inſect, food, and methods for prepas 
4 riß it for uſe, and the advantages of 1 it to. the Spaniz re 


V. II. p. 420, 424, 


Cocpa-free, the produce of” the Moluc ca ih, with” 2 tYe- 


eription of its natural properties, growth, and virtues, 
V. i. p. 99, 100. Manner of its culture, and the beſt 


- ſpec ies of it produced on the ons. of Caraccas in 1 


America, v. 11. p. 592, 593. | 
f 23 ſome account of, v. 1. e. 255 and v. iv. p. 67 4 


ct, fois the 4efign of difcovering: FIT" 1 
5527 arrives in the new world and lands on one of the 

ma iſlands, 348, 349. Diſcovers: Hayti, afterwards 

let Hiſpaniola; 350. Peoples the colonies with male- 
Fate and cenſured for it, 359. His utmerited diſgrace,” 
and the bad conſequences of it to the colonies, 360, 362. 


Compal, (the) its advantages to owl ewe firſt di ſcovered in 


XV. cent. by Henry, ſon to John king oF Portu al; who 

Was particularly concerned in the invention of the Aſtro- 

*Jabe, and che irft zn applying the compaſs" to the purpoie . 

of navigation, v. i. p. 29, Iu what manner navigation! was 
purſued before the invention of it, 71. 


Conftantine, 2D examination of the civil tendency of ihe | 


laß 8, which he enacted for encouraging. eie _, 


. ppreſſing Paganiſm, v. i. p. 10. 5 
Corina, _peographical and' philoſophical aeſetipriow'of its. 
| F v. i. P. 3905. General ſtate of the rade, 396. An 


becount of che firſt colomes. eſtabliſhed. u 397. Tm 
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. FO £254. 403, lo. Wu. | 
Cortez: prepares for the « onqu eſt of AR: Wick MA Nee 
1 K abilities, for this expedition, and the behaviour öf the 
+ natives to bim off Tabaſco, v. ü. p. 364, 368. Arrives at 
Mexico, With the fate of the natives he fad there, > $69. 
lis engagements with the province of Tlaſcala, 

etch of the manners of the natives, 355, 377 Ae 
. Mexico, and His conduct on i vecabion*examined, 


Wh, 378, 394. m , 
5 4 Corn ger the rod uce of Jawaics, Tas a deſcription tion of 5 
„„ the culture, foil, and ſeaſon oper; for it, V. iv. P. 388, IX 

t. 34 5 
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Danes ered: IT the hs, and were originally pi» 
: 50 rates —with an account of the antient revolutions of this 
| People, v. 1i. p- 161, 164. Humanized on their conver- 
ion do chriſbanity, and become attached to agriculturs | 
-43 , and bſpipg. 165. Origin of their commerce in the Indies 8 
And colony in Tranquebar, 1 167. Chan 4 — 4 . 
commerce has andergone, and an account of their preſent « 
7 India company, 168. 171. Their ſituation on "the de =— | 
_ Coromandel, - Ke, Ganges, and in Chins, 172, 175. 
32 Sertlement at St. Thomas, St. John, and Santa Cruz, v. iv. 
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TH + iv. p. 200, 203. gre puree cy pores ity 

to the French, 204, 211. ' Suſtained great loſſes in 1 171 * 

and afterwards, and what they were, * 214. Ita pre- 
5 Bo Kate, capes and barbours, and the Unprovements : | 
; which might ſtill be made, 215, 234, Culture, produce. By 
| We and population, = 238, The trade of the French with - 

- - |, 7 00 "Spaniards ſettled upon this ifland, 299. Means for ſe- 
„ . curing it againſt/ an invaſion, and for preſerving. its con- 
„ with Europe, 2395 241. Di Ditputes between the 
l and Spahfards upon this Alland, and the beſt me⸗ 
- thod of ſettling them, by fixing the boundaries of both co- 
al 242, 248. The n Rate of its Kelenee — 
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 _ , deſcription 1 at education and. manners, .and religion of 

2 firſt inhabitants, 115 202, Open a Abbauen . 

. ED Borneo, 203. r ſettlements at Suwatfa, oy 
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@. at Siam, 7. Conqueſt ,over "the Pörtu 908 at 
acca, and 5 preſent fituation there,” 209. e 


10 . ſole matters, A e with an, account of * trade of 
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"ol 44. Bape, commercial affairs. in ” Indtk Hh 1 


ou holly. conducted by a council, which is ſubject to the 
Contro 
[1112634 257, Their former good conduct and preſenk 2 
ee e various inſtances, 296. 
ſettle in the Brazils—reap many advantages from 
©. ſettlements, but are afterwards deprived of em MW. the 
15 Port. ueſe, v. aii. p. 1515 162. Eſtabliſn themſelbes at 
| 0 fon, She Enſtaria, Saba, and St. Martin, and the aſe 
* of, them, 1 be 455 56. Settlement at Surinam, Ber- 
7 8 And 3 be, with the produce of theſe three \*tfle- 
ner: a Dangers to which their colonies ate” ex- 
poſed, 673 22. Their preſent diſtreſſes Afförcl ſufficient 
— why 15 8 ought to ſecure the oſfeſßons of their 
; 1 and encourage the produce o them, 737 84.— 
„Nature of their conſtitution Wa ee Wil he "feveral 
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. . M. p. 429, 433. Na lotmed to 5 2 


Br n 495, 499. 
Wars of 4 5 e es manher 0 ſel- 
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= af their pobli, ks, v. i. p. 26870 The temporary 
bo proſperity of 
hs kate of the revenue ariſing from their trade, 265, 254. 
a 'The future reduction of their dividend ſhewed 10 56 pro- 
bable, 467. Their preſent decline, with the ur Ladies 
WT +: a * 655. Their wor -eftabliſh LIME Ent. t. propoſed, and 
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M v. i, p. gez, zog. Arrival of the Fleming among 


them, with the advantages of it to trade, 308. Their firſt 


voyages; to India —eſtablimment of heir Baſt ladis em- 
Pany in the teign of Queen Elizabeth, with her ſpecch dn 


A clauſe in the aR for eſtabliſhing it, 309, 310. Origim of 
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their diſputes with the Dutch at Amboyna, and an extragr- 
„ dimary treaty of alliance with them, 3 3, gl Com- 
_ :Mmence hoſtilities with the Portu gueſe, and form connec- 
tions with the Perfians againſt them, 317, 318. Their 
„rade with the Armenians, and the commodities which the 
Atter carry to India and Perſia, 322, 324. Deelins of 
their trade in India during the civil wars of Charles I, and 
[revival of it under Cromwell, 325, 326. Their various 
Misfortunes and miſconduct in the Indies in the reign of 
harles II. and the iniquitous ſchemes of Joſtas and Jjochn 
bild, 3, 330. Diſputes among them relative to the 
Adyantages and diſadvantages of aa Incorporated: ſoeurry of 
merchants trading to the Indies, 33a, 335. Engage im a 
war with che French in 1744 her affected the ſtate of 
Their affairs both in India and Europe, 348: Their trade 
in the Red Sea with a view of the general trade : carried 
n mere z particularly from the ports of Mocha and Suez, 
6 . and Bengal, 348, 359. Their trade in 
the Perſian gulph, with a general view of the commerce ' 


 carned on there, 360, 376. Trade on the eoaſt of Ma- 


| Ky 2% Commerce on the. coaſt of Coromandel, 398. 


labar, and the ral advantages of that ſettlement to them 
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heir -ſettlemenr at Madraſs, the center of all their tran- 


_ acluons on chat coat the produce of this ſettlement and 
aalbers asioming to it, "408, 410. Their trade at Bengal 
duc in tbehayt 422, 437. Form a ſettlement at St. He- 
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den in, 16735 With the advantages of it to cheir commerce 


. Bengal: and other Afiatic coloni „ 439. The advan- 


dage ale) derive from” che iſlands of Comora in che ko- 
e I Imbigay 
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» bitt 440, 44% Their incorporated) company geglect 
the; dountryctrade and ledvè it to 1 te ad nora Mor 
ERemiſs in 3 DAY, 443. | 

- the * oy prev Selene and extent of their 9885 
particularly in the article of tea, 445% f, Dividende 
the proprieters of this company, at nl pe deer e, 


aawbique-ohanne>{teroten Me, coll of Zangueba and 
Taue dei ee atevine of jhe eigne 2nd the ike» 


A view of 


451514520 A view df the real "advantages they have de- 


the conduct they have obſeryed in the government of it, 
* 455 „462. What is e againſt the natites 
of India, 463. Their monopolies and 


oNved- rom: the conqueſt of beer and an examination' 


- fairs; as appears from their 'Teceipts. and diſburſements, 
from 1768 to 1772, 477, 481. The importance of this 
commercial company to the ſtate, 492. 
Eagliſb, their unſuecefsful attempts upon St. Domingo, which 
ere followed by the invaſion and conqueſt" a, Pag. 
viii, 290, 295. Unſucceſsful at the beginning of che 
war, in 175 but afterwards experience a moſt favourable 
change of affairs, 350, 355. Drive the French from Gda- 
dalupe, Granada, the other leeward iſlands aud Martinico; 
their d e Cuba from the Spaniards— with à fetch 
of Mr. Pitt's eharacter and adminiſtration, 386, 374. 
Ufhat advantages they derived from the ceſſion of the Ame- 
rican iſlands at the peace in 1763 their miſconduct in re- 
ſtoring the iſland of Cuba - and the ſtate of the public debt 
FE. at that time, 375, 38 1. Ne err e 


Balli, male Henlefves maſters of Gandalupe, with the'sd- 


ture trade; navigation, and revenues among them, when 


they began to form ſettlements in the American iſlands, 
a9, 293. Their colony at Barbadoes, and im portance of 
it, 309, 313; Settlement at Antigua, and remarkable in- 
ſurrection there in 1710, 314, 315. Progreſs of their co- 
lony at Montſerrat, and at Nevis, with the amiable cha- 

racter of the inhabitants of Neyis, 316, 318. Settle at 


St. Chriſtopher's jointly with the French id 1625, but af. 


_ xerwards-are veſted with the ſole power and poſſeſſion by 
the prace of Utrecht, 319, 323. Invade jamaica and ex- 
wx the Spaniards in 1665, and form a ſettlemen⁊, which 


continued in their hands ever ſince, 326, 329. Their 


wy them 5 [i 


By eee  : er monoponies and oppreflions'at Ben — 
gal, wich the ſeveral pretexts they have uſed in defence” of 


1s Settlement at che Bermudas, with an WR | 
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| of che-manners and benevolenge of the: 363, 
366. Make a eongueſt and tale poſſaſſion of — ane, 
* Tobago, with the advattages of cultivating it,, ee 
cf "Become maſters. of Gravada, which is ceded to them h me 
8 French, 375. 380. Their conq ueſt of St. Vincent and uſe 


of it to them, 381, 388. Their eſtabliſſiment dt Dowi- 


nic, with ieee ol chis eſlabliſament, 
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al 3 BJ ps conquer. Cape Breton, with ita value and 


. tate of defence, and reſtoration to the French, v. v. p. 83, 
86. They invade Canada, and meet with many diffienl- 
ties in the invaſion, 89, 
Canada is ceded to them uce their dyn maritime 
and criminal laws here, with an aecount of the advantages 
which may be derived from this place, 10t, cg. Their 
+ expeditions into North America, which, were prajected 
Sir Walter Raleigh, 105, £09. ; Their ſettlement at 
. {rat s Bay, 139, 154. Their ſhare in the fiſheny at 
ö Newfoundland, 160, 166. Put into poſſeſſion of, Neva 
Scotia, which is ſurrendered: to them by the French,, 344, 
180. Motives and principles of thoſe who founded the 
colony of New- England, 189, 193. Tbeir eonqueſt of 
New- Vork, which was ſecured to them by the Dutch at 
3 in 16733 216. Languid ſtate of theif colony at 
1 New-Jerley, - 222, 225 Foundation, eſtabliſnment, and 


5 Hate of their colony in Penſylvania; 2261 258. la Vir- 


gs 1115 259, 282. In Maryland, 20, 283. In Carolina, 
5 . In Georgia, 297, 30g. and in Florida, 305, 
: Te xtent of their preſent dominions in North America, 
25 jp > 316. From whence they are ſupplied with naval 
HD which were hitherto brought from Sweden, 324, 
327. Encourage the importation of iron, 328, 330. wand 
likewiſe the 'fale of wine and ſilk from North America, 
31; 334. Character and views of their: firſt coloniſts in 
3 America, 335, 348. Preſent ſtate of their provinces 
in that country, in reſpect of population. 349. 350. Hap- 
f els: of. their caloniſts in thoſe provinces, 361, 353. 
* nature of the government <ſabliſhed & explained, 
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354, 364. State of the current coin there, 365, 367. 


he ill conſequences of an — — the in- 
5. and commerce of their North American colonies, 
368, 372. Their right to eſtabliſh taxes there xa 
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den, their conneftionsand trade with the\Qhineſe, . ii 
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3 252, 288. Purchaſe tea at China, 259. Buy porcelain 
n 


future trade with this nation very uncertain, and the jea- 
© louſy of the Dutch at the commerce of other European na- 
tions with this people, 288, 289. The real utility of con- 
tinuing their India trade, examined the objections to it, 
oObviated Fand an impartial. view of its gradual ſucceſs, 
290% 301. Their -ſucceſsful conqueſt and large eſtahliſfi- 
ments in India, prejadicial to their commerce, 302, 320. 
Cannot carry on their India trade without aſſociations and 
united companies, under the ſanction of government: but 
_ "theſe companies ſhould not enjoy exclafror charters, which 
are injurious to trade, 321,333. 
Europeans, involved in great calamities by the general war for 
the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, and endeavour to recover their 
„ Joſſes, v. v. p. 1, 3. A review of the effects, produced by - 
their connections with the Americans, on their religion, 
399, 404. And government, Wee, e 27 
account of the origin of government and the ſevera 
eſtabliſhed in ſeveral European ſtates, 405, 450. And 


policy, with its nature and uſe as managed by them, 451, 


466. On their art of war, giving an account of its ſeveral 


Aimprevements among them, 467, 49. And maritime 


8 affairs, with the ſtate of their navy at various times, 480, 

491. Their commerce, with its revolntions in ſeveral pe- 

riods, with the nature and fatal conſequences of commer- 

_ cial Wars, 492, $10; Their agriculture, with ts progreſs 
among them, and the eneouragement it has received fron 

the Engliſh in particular, 511, 121. , 
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ich their riſe” and pr 555 And popu | 

and the cauſes whi k 5 "i "retard i it, 'T: * 
Their taxes, 4875 "view of their p roper orig 4h 5 7 and 
"abuſe, 57a. Publie ARE. To ith the Sükerener be- 


tween! pu bie oo. rivate credit, Af wi the utility: of loans, 
564, 570 . 5 the fine arts and Beiſes Lettres among 


1, 580. "Philoſophy, with h ag account of the as ages 


« in hie it Houtlhed, declined, and revived in Europ 


91, 593. And morals, . their different fate in 
| bez and conneQtion with | e 594+ 609. 
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Flinders, a free port aud the general wart of ee to 


moſt of 'the'European nations in the is 15 cent. and the ad- 
Lantages of it to Weite in generzl. v 1. P. 1% 8. 
Florida; ſketch of itz hifiory, v. 56. p. 30 Jog. Olded t o the 


Engliſb by the Spaniards, in 1763, _ divided AY two. 
_ *pravinces, 310, 311. Wiſe policy of the 'Enghth in pro- 55 


* this ©0= 
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moting agriculture” here, and the means by whic 
+Tony* may be made uſeful to them, 311, 314. 
French, their fate under Lewis XI. v. i. P. Se re- 


Vvolations of commerce among them, more eſpecially i in he | 


"reign of Chartemagne, v. ii. p. 1, 4. Their firſt yoy! 


to he Eaſt Indies, 9. A company formed among them in 
"1642 for making a confiderable ſettlement at e de | 


Which they afterwards relinquiſhed,” 10, ig. Eſtablibment 
of their Eaſt India company in 1664, and its privileges, 
| 15 18. Sarat made the center of their company” S trade, 
Their attack upon the iſlands of Ceylon and bt. 

,omas, and origin of their ſettlement at Pondicherr 
| 25 Their 8 at Siam, 39. 'Unſucceſsful gehn 
att Tonquin, Turn thei? attention towards Co- 

| 2 inchina, with a ich ef the police, cuſtoms, and t 


in that place, 48, 54. Their loſs and recovery of on- 


. dicberry, which became their chief ſettlement in India, 
15, 58. Decline of their company, and tho cauſe, $9-- 

e great ſucceſs of their India affairs ander the-admini- 
ſtration of Dumas, and ſe Boufdonnais, particularly at 
- Pondicherry, the Iſle of France, and Chandernagore, Abs 
92. Their views to eſtabliſh their Don and territories,. 
and their ſucceſs under the conduct 0 
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State of their” commerce and power in Viſapour and the 
Carnatic, / 109, 110. Engage in Wars with the Exglif 5. 
| and 166ſe* all their ſettlements, with a view of their erro- 
* jeous conduct in  Uiſmiſing' Dupleix from thcir ſervice, 11 > 
113. © Atcouiit of General Lally's conduct at the taking © 


A by the n and the condemnation winch. 
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- rlements.and territories on the coalt, of Coromandel, 
145: ; Colony at, Pondicherry, and reaſons 

after its capture and Ro ulation, by,t 
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and the various plans for improving it, particularly in the 


Reaſons, hy they Would fortify, the. Ile; of France and. 


- Pondicherry, if 


India. 153, 15 pr Being once eltabliſhed in Indiay. they 
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Fronch, thei fruitleſs attempts to form colonies in the Brazils 
V. tile p. 149, 150. They, in conjunction with the. Eng- 
"liſh, f ſettle on the windward. iſlands, and deſtroy the Ca ribs, 


attained any great degree of proſperity, v. iv. p. 116, 140. 
"The ſtate of their. colony at St. Lucia, which. was ceded to 
them, in 1763, by the Engliſh, 141, 149, What meaſures 
they have purſued for che ſecurity of St. Lucia, 150, 163. 
Expel the Caribs from Martinigo, and ſettle, there, 1539 
159. A view of their ſettlements at Guadalupe, 481, 199. 
State of their colony at St. Domingo, 200, 261. Cede.to 
he agg, is 1765, the and of Graneds, with en ag- 
count of, the importance of it, 375, 381. Neglected for 


& long time to eftabliſh ſettlements in America, with the 
Cauſes. of this neglect, 420. Their firſt expeditions into 
North America - diſcovery of Florida and character of 


the firſt navigators into North America, 422, 424. Their 


firſt expedition into Canada, 428. Imprudentiy embroit 


_ themſelves in the wars of the ſavages in that country,'464, 
47 SLEEP In - 3 r ö 1 : | 1 k .* * 
468. Inſtitute an excluſive, company, with, peculiar. pri- 


vileges, for carrying on the fur trade in Cauada, and the 


cuil conſequences of this inſtitution, 409, 471. Endes 


vour, with ſucceſs, to remove theſe evils, Thei 
ted from the fur- Wade, 
animals Which ſupply 
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with an accurate description of the animals which, ſuppl 
them wich fars, 481, 497. In what piaces and manner 


de carried on this trade, with the oppobtion, which.the 

_ -Fagliſh made to it on their ſettlement at New, York, ag7, 
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Houndland; and Acadia, 306, 509, People and fortify 
Cape Breton, and eſtabliſh conſiderable fiſfteries there, 


E „ v. v. p. 3 101. Their fettlenient at the 
ſtand of St. John, and the advantages of it to the coloniſts, 


a view of the country watered by ir in wich they ſettle 


und call it Louiſiana, 14, 50. Cede this country to the 
Spaniards, with an examination of their riglit to do it, 5 1, 


34. State of their colony in Canada, and what advan- 
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tages they might have derived from it, and the errors which 
prevented this from taking place, 5 5, 81. Loſe Cape 
Breton, 83, 88. And Quebec with all Canada, 96, 104. 
Oede to England Nova Scotia, which had been a long time 


ſubject to them, 174, 180. Nature of their conſtitution- 


with its ſeveral changes explained, 434, 457. Former and 


prefent | ſtate of the fine arts and Belles Lettres among 
them, 574% 577. 5 5 W r 18 


French company, an account of that which was inſtituted in 


1642, for making a conſiderable ſettlement at Madagaſcar, 
which they afterwards relinquiſned, v. ii. p. 10. The eſ- 
tabliſhment of one, in 1664, for trading to the Eaſt Indies, 


with the privileges annexed to it, 16. Decline of it, with 


the ſeveral cauſes, 59. Enjoys a ſhnort and temporary ſuc- | 


ceſs in its affairs, from Law's ſyſtem of polities: but ſoon 
relapſes into obſcurity, 64, 70. Miniſterial influence very 


prevalent in the management of its affairs, and prejudicial | 
do its intereſt, 119, 121. A ſcheme to leſſen this influence 


* 


und promote its harmony, independence, and intereſt, with 
the ſucceſs, 122, 123. State of this company and di- 


vidends on their ſhares from 1722 to 1764, 123, 125. 


Aſſiſted by the miniftry in conſideration of the excluſive 


ſale of tobacco granted to the latter, with a brief hiſtory of 
this trade for ſome time preceding the event, 126, 130. 


Injured by the encouragement given to the trade of indi- 


3 viduals, 131, 132. Conſign their whole property, except 
the capital which has been mortgaged to the ſhares of the 


133 proprietors, to the king, for a ſtipulated ſum, with the 


tate of the company at this time, 134, 137. 
French iflands, when the firſt expeditions to them took place, 
V. iv. p. 103. Oppreſſed under excluſive privileges, 104, 


108. Recover their liberty from theſe monopolies, -but are 


prevented from attaining any great proſperity, 109, 115. 


1 


and exceſſive taxes levied in them, 264, 273. T. Nature of 


The nature of the government eſtabliſhed in theſe iſlands, 
examined and condemned; particularly in the unjuſt al- 
lotment of lands in new colonies, and the intolerable bur- 
thens impoſed upon ſlaves, 261, 263. The injudicious 


the 
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tee militacy ſyſtem eſtabliſhed here, impartially examined, 
254,278. T. The impoliric law of an equal diviſion of lands 
among children ought nov to be aboliſhed, 279, 290, T. 
Fair credits neeeſſary in the connections between the mo- 
her country and her colonies : Whilſt fraudultns debtors 
chould be branded withänfamy, 283, T. 275. U. The ill 
. conſequences of obliging them to deliver their produee only 
ta the mother country, and the expediency of indulging 
them with a foreign trade, 276, 281. U. The neceſſity of 
making them independent of military power, and per- 
mitting them to be governed by their own coloniſts in /ub- 
. 1... 07 dination to uhs mother country, 282, 290. LU: 
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Scorgia, its foundation and the benefits it received from Ge- 

. :., neral-Oglethorpe, v. v. p. 297, 300. Its ſucceſs and prof- 
perity impeded by the defects of the political regulations, 
. which have taken place in it, 301, 3-˙1ùj. 
Sermauy, à view Of its antient and modern government, and 
improvements under Maximilian, v. v. p. 420, 424. 
Ginger, its culture, growth, and virtues deſcribed, v. iv. p. 
341, 3422 © CY wr pert. on ²˙ du on Ob. 
Granada, deſcription of its air, culture, produce, and po- 
pulation— and the improvements which have taken place 
ſſinoe it was ceded to the Engliſh, v. iv. p. 375, 381. 

| Greece: very well adapted for a commercial ſtate, v. i. p. 5. 
Saperior to moſt modern nations in her inſtitutjens, in her 
plans of founding her colonies, and in principles of trade, 


£ 


_ Grenada, (new) detached from Peru, with general remarks 
upon it, 211. Ps 567. e 0 i 3 eg ks | 
Guadalupe, origin, of this colony, and the hardſhips which 
the French experienced on their firſt landing and ſettling 
here, v. iv, p. 181, 183. Its ſucceſs. impeded at firſt by 
the ſituation of the place, which was unfavourable: and 
Atits ſtate at the time, when it was taken by the Engliſh, 
184% 186. Its proſperity when in poffeſſion of the Eng- 
liſh--with an account of its population, culture and 
wealth, 187, 192. Is reftored to the French and enjoys a 
free and uninterrupted trade with the mother country, and 
made independent of Martinico, to which it had been hi- 
therto ſubject, 193, 197. Its preſent ſtate of defence in 
e e 
Criang, its extent, climate, ſoil, produce, manners of the 
gnatives, and revolutions under the dominion ef feveral 
: +; Ntates:deſcribed, v. iv. p. 116, 125. e 
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origin of the blackneſs of negroes, and the-anatomical dif: 


coveries made upon this ſubject, v. iii. p. 397 400. Soil 
and natural productions, 401, 403. + Government, policy; 
wars, religion, and manners of the people upon the coaſt,; 
1404, 416. Its antient trade, particularly for gold in the 
province of Bambuck, 417, 420. Its new commerce of 
the ſlave trade, 421; 426. For which article, ſee 
trade. l | Et 85 


Haft, manners and cuſtoms of the natives of this country; 
afterwards called Hiſpaniola, with the encouragement they 
at firſt experienced in Columbus, v. ii. p. 350, 353. The 

eLalamities they afterwards ſuſtained: from the Tidiery uf | 

Columbus, contrary to his own conſent, 3543 363. E 

#iftoryy parallel of -agtient and modern, v. ii. p. 339, 341. 

Holland, an account of its antient . revolutions; — of the 
Battz who gave the name of Batavia to this nation, aul 
were highly eſteemed by Julius Cæſar, v. 1, p. 162, 163. 

Subject to the power of the Franks in the gth cent. and ite 
ſtate at that time, 164. Receives the name of Holland 
from the Normans, 165. Submits to the dominion, of the 
Houſe of Burgundy, and afterwards to the houſe of Auſtria, 
166. Becomes a republic, with the cauſes which contri- 

buted to it, 167. Its ſucceſsful oppoſition to the power an 
tyranny of Philip II. and the — of reſolving to extend 
its commerce to India, 168. 

Hollanders, particularly celebrated for their knowledge of 
maritime affairs, v. i. p. 161. Their natural genius ſhewn 
and exemplified by tracing their hiſtory to its earlieſt. zra, 
56. Their firſt voyage to India under the conduct of Core 
nelius Houtmanz 171. Make a ſucceſsful voyage to Java 
and the Moluccas, under the command of Van Neck, 173. 

Eſtabliſhment of their India company in 1602; which was 
a model to all iucceeding ſocieties of the ſame kind, 174. 

Build factories in Java, and form alliances with the princes 
of Bengal, under the adminiſtration of Admiral Warwick, 
whom they eonſider as the founder of their commerce and 
power in the Eaſt, 175. The origin and ſucceſs of their 
wars with the Portugueſe, ib. 178. Form a ſettlement at 
Formoſa, from which they were afterwards expelled. by the 

Chineſe, 179, 183. Their trade to Japan, and, the prin 
cipal- articles of it, and the reſtrictions of their preſeꝶ 

- commerce in that country, 183, 187. Their preſent con- 

fined trade to China, 188. For further account. of this 
Z 
191 | Hottentott, 
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Hudſon: Bay, firſt diſcovery, extent, climate, cuſtoms, and 
trade of this place, v. v. p. 139, 148. Philoſophical rea- 
ſons for ſuppoſing that a paffage to the Eaſt Indies lies 


chrough 


— 


Jamaica, its extent, climate, and ſtate when firſt diſcovere 
by Columbus, with the nature of its civil government, v. 
iv. p. 3243 325. Greatly enriched by the illegal trade, it 
carried on with Spaniſh America; and made a tree port, in 
1766, by the Engliſh, 330, 335. Derives greater advan- 
tages from its own plantations, than its illicit trade, 336, 

345. Its preſent population, culture, and produce, with 
reaſons to imagine, that greater improvements may ſtill be 
made, 346, 347. An account of the earthquake in 1692, 
and a contagious diſtemper, which involved the iſland in 

the greateſt diſtreſs, 348, 350. The dangers it has reaſon 
to apprehend from a republic of independent negroes in the 
neighbourhood of this place, 351, 358.-- Its fituation con- 
venient for making war upon the Spaniards, but incon- 

Venient for navigation, 359, 361. eee bt et 

42 their empire founded by Sin- chu, and ſuppoſed to 
be the moſt antient of any in the world, except the Chineſe, 

V. i. p. 135. Eſteem the perſons of their ſovereigns, or 
Dairos, ſacred, 136. A 3 people, but divided 
into ſeveral ſects, 136, 138. Their mode of education ex- 
plained, and compared with the Chineſe, 139. Encourage 
ſuicide as the moit heroic of all actions, ib. Received the | 

- Portugueſe with the greateſt hoſpitality and kindneſs, 140. $ 
Their country mountainous, and by no means fertile; but | 

abounds with mines of gold, filver, and copper, 46. ieee 

Forbidden, on pain of death, to leave their country, and 

the inhuman policy of this edict, 199992::t 

Zudtu, the manner in which trade was carried on here, before 

the conqueſts of the Portugueſe, v. i, p. G 99. 

Jadlgo, a' deſcription of the nature and cultivation of this 
3 of preparing it for uſe—and tha a 
various uſes to which it is applied, v. ii. p. 45, 419» . | 

indeftan, deſcription of its natural eee | 
_ Eaſe of its different ſeaſons, which are pro aced by a ridge | | 
of mountains running from north to ſouth, V. 19 p. 33, 34. 

Science and arts introduced here in che earlieſt period of: 
time, 36. Suppoſed to have been peopled in thę firſt age 


* 
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of the world, from the nature of its climate, ae 
enen i 8 
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- Toll; 36, 37. Religion, government, 192 cuſtoms of the 
inhabitants, 38, 40. Brama revered in this country, as, 
the founder of its civikand religious polity, 43- Diviſion 
of the people into tribes or cafes,” ib. The nation divided 
into four claſſes, the Bramins, che ſoldiery, huſbandmen, 
and mechanics; with ſome account of each claſs, 44, 49. 
\ A ſhort view of their mythology and the riſe of the 58. 
tring of the tranſmigration of, ſouls, 50, 51. The antient 
and modern ſtate of its civil and military government, with 
their ſeveral revolutions, and the ſtate in which: the French. 
Found the Indians, on, their- fixſt arrival ont , v. ii. 
P- 845 100. ; > 


ww 
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Lal (General) his conduct at Pondicherry, and: peut; 
tion by the French, with his real charafteh, impartially 
examined, v. ii. p. 114, 115, 116. 

Leg vo. the nature of the tree which produces it, v. 1. 5 
p. 191. Deſeription of the principal uſes to which it is 
e 192. Grows in dry, barren places, and among 

rocks—and is found in maſt provinces of the Brazils, 
ibid. Manner in which the trade for logwood is carried on 
by the court of Liſbon and the number of ſhips employed 
in it, ibid. 

Loniffaua, the country which is watered by the Miſifg ppi, is. 
ſo named by. the French, who form a ſettlement there 

| | with an account of its ſoil, v. v. p. 18, 20. - Its trede ma- 

- naged by an incorporated company, which was inſtituted 

at the particular requeſt of Lan - with a deſeription of the 
ſucceſsful Rate of this company for a ſhort time, and its 

future deeline and final diſſolution, 21, 26. Its extent, 
diviſion into two provinces, climate and fertility, 27, 30. 
What difficulties the French have encountered in making 
= ſettlements here, 30, 31. Manners, population, deſpotic 
5 government, religion, and wars of the natives with each 
other and the French, 33, 37. Its preſent tranquil fate, 
with the nature, ſacceſs, and advantages of the plantations - 
and colonies eſtabliſhed in it by the French, 38, 45. The 
value of its annual exports, 47. Its proſperity retarded 
by an injudicious allotment of lands to every one indiſcri- 
minately, ib. The diſadvantages which this colony bas 
-undergone from neglecting the culture of tobacco; Which 
was propoſed by Law, bat laid aſide on his diſgrace, 8. 
Its foreſts abound with fir trees, and are favourable to is 
- duilding, 49. Reaſons to think it capable of 5 64 
dorn, cotton, indigo and flax, or olive trees and fk, and 
n a commodious ligebour for ſhips—all. 1 which ad- 
. vantages 


— 


Vantages have been neglected by the French! 49, 80. 
Ceded to the Spaniards; without any juſt right to mäke 
this ceſſflon: with reaſons to deſpair, that this colony can 


— 


attain any great degree of proſperity in the hands of che 
%%% ⁰ GS 
Tucia (St.) undergoes many revolutions in its government, 
being alternately fubje& to the Engliſſi and French, v. iv. 
p. 141, 143. Ceded in 1763, to the French, who have 
enjoyed an uninterrupted poſſeſſion of it fince that time, 144. 
Its ſoil, air, produce, extent, and population, 145, 149. 
Its preſent ſtate of defence and ſecurity, 150, 183. | 
Lynx; deſcription of this animal, which is carnivorous and 
miſchievous,. v. iv. p. 484. Hunted chieſty for its ſkin, 


ibid. The beſt ſpecies of it is found in the coldeſt cli- 


mates, where its fur is the moſt valuable, 485. 
Madagaſcar, the natural, civil, political, and religious ſtate 
of this ifland and its inhabitants, v. ii. p. 10, 15. Viſited 
- by the Portugueſe, Dutch, and Engliſh, who afterwards 
deſpiſed it, ibid. The French inſtitute. an incorporated 

trading company to this place with peculiar privileges, 
_— whick is unſucceſsful in making ſettlements upon che 
: Uland, 16, 18., ; T: I, 4 Sh 
Madras, the riſe and progreſs of this colony, v. i. p. 408. 


The articles and ſaccefs of its trade, and the means. by 


which It is become the center of all the Englith tranſactions 
bon the coaſt of Coromandel and the, moſt flouriſhing ſettle- 
ment in India, 409, 410. 7 . 


| Malabar, the ſettlement and trade of the Dutch in this com- 


try, with the value of its produce to this — — . 
p. 223, 225, Its extent, with an account of the Maldives, 
that are adjacent to this coaſt, 373, 374. Its exports con- 
_ fiſt only of cowries, fiſh, and kayar, with a, deſcription of 
each gf them, 375, 376. The nature and value of the 


European ſettlements on this coaſt, 377, 378. Nature of 


its government, 378, 379. Principal articles of its trade 
conſiſt of ſandalum or ſanderswood, ſaffron, cardamom, 
ginger, baſtard cinnamon, and pepper, with a ſhort ac- 
count of each article, its value and properties, and the 
foil proper for it, 380, 384. State of tle ſeveral ſettle· 
ments on this coaſt, particularly Bombay, 385, 3904. 
Malacca, a geographical and philoſophical deſcription of this 
Place and its inhabitants, and the deſpotie government 
eſtabliſhed in it; v. i. p. 93, 94. ide moſt conſiderable 
market in India, when viſited by the Poltugueſe, with the 
riſe of their ſettlement, * The ſav age 0 
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che natives or Malahe, and the proper manner bf. beate 


them, 97, 98. 

ioc, a: valuable plant, trauff lanted 'from Africa into 
America, v. ii. p. 476. Conſtituted the principal food of 
the Africans in general, 47. The manner of cultivating 
it, and the foil, proper for it, with the preparations necet- 
- ſary. for rendering it fit for common food, 477, 478. 


Fe greatly contribute to the advancement of know- 


ledge and arts, and the culture of the human mind, v. v. 
p- 527, 530. The cauſes of their ſacceſs e £30, 


535. 


A e, the riſe and clablikment of. this French colony 


Io» ; 


upon the ruins of the Caribs, v. iv. p. 153, 156. The 
ſeveral articles of its produce and trade, 157, 159. Its 


extenſive trade and proſperity, with the ſeveral cauſes— 
particularly the advantage of being made the center of 
communication between the mother country and her colo- 
nies on the windward lands, 159, 167. Its decline prin- 


cCipally owing to the reſtrictions thrown upon its. trade, 
168, 170. Its preſent low and melancholy ſtate— with a 
mort view of the population, culture, and plantations 1 upon 
It, 171, 173. Cannot recover its former Prolperiey; with- 


out the afiiſiance and generous ſupport of t 


mother Ws 


: try, which cannot be expected, with the reaſons, Ph - 
or- 


Its ſtate of defence by nature, with an account of 


tifications raiſed by art, 177, 181. 


Rll. its riſe and adminiſtrationdetachment from Vir- 


-- ginia—the principles on which it was founded the encou- 


ragement it received at firſt from the Indians—angd the na- 


ture of the authority veſted in the proprietors, v. v. p. 270, 


: 272. Its climate, 273, 274. Staples erected by the Eng- 


liſh: miniſtry for the reception of its commodities, and forts 


raiſed for their ſecurity, 275, 276. Its produce and trade, 


particularly in the article of tobacco; with the advantages 
to England ariſing from them, 277, 282. 


Mataram, an important colony belonging to the Dutch in the 


jiſland of Java, with an account of its 7 7 uſe in 
ſupplying them with wood for all their India e 


v. i. p. 240, 242. 


Mexico, its oil, temperature of air, and fertility, v. ii. 


p. 378. The indolence and puſillanimity of their emperor 


Montezuma, and the commotions which prevailed here, on 


the arrival and ſucceſs of Cortez, the Spaniard, 379, 380. 


The manners, ſuperſtition, government, and riches of this 
empire, 381, 383. The Spaniſh deſcription of this em- 
Pire, and an impartial examination of the credit Which it 
* 389, 390, 391. Its boundaries enlarged by the 


* 
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Spaniards after the conqueſt of it, 393, 396. The natives 
have never been entirely fabdued by the Spaniards, 397. 
Deſcription of its climate, foil, and population, 398, 399. 
State of the Creoles and Meltees, 400, 401. The natives 

| relieved (for a time) from the cruelties of the Spaniards, 
by Bartholomew de las Caſas - their manner of living, re- 
markable temperince, and knowledge of the arts in the 
rovince of Chiapa, 403, 410. Manufactures (particu- 
larly in the province of Tlaſcala) agriculture, and various 
Productions of this country, 41, 424. The principal 
mines in it, with introductory remarks on mineralogy and 
metallurgy, and the annual coinage of gold and ſilver at 
the mint of Mexico, 424, 431. Gppreſſive nature of the 
taxes eſtabliſned here, 431, 429. Its connections and 
commerce with the reſt of America, 440. With the Eaſt 
Indies, particularly the Philippines, 441, 453 and with 


n 

Mi/ifeppi, its diſcovery by the French, with the character of 
La. Salle, who firſt laid tke ſcheme of a colony, in the 
country that is watered by it where the French afterward 
ſettle and call it Louiſiana, v. v. p. 14, 18. Annually 
ſwelled by the melting of the northern ſnows, 29. Its na- 
vigation difficult and dangerous, 30, 31. Nature of the 
ſoil on its banks, 41. European fruit-trees have been 
| Planted on both ſides of this river, and met with ſome ſuc- 
J 9 f „ 
Molucca Ilandt, their ſituation, and productions, and man- 
ners of their inhabitants, v. i. p 98. 101. _ N 
Monſoons, their ſingular effects, at two different ſeaſons of the 

year, on the Indian oceans, v. i. p. 33 
Mongſerrat, ſtate and progreſs of this Engliſh colony, v. iv. 

p. 316, 317. 3 | A ee 
2Muſe, a production peculiar to Thibet, near to Bengal, v. i. 
p. 418. What it is in its original flate, and the trade 
produced by this article, ibi. ee, 
Negroes, an examination into the canſe and origin of their 
blackneſs, and a ſketch of the anatomical diſcoveries made 
upon this ſubject. v. iii. p. 397 o. 
Nevis, riſe and progreſs of this Engliſh ſettlement, with an 
account of the amiable character of the inhabitants, v. iv. 
CCC ˙˙²¹1qA⏑²˙ R tia. 
New-£England, its firſt difcovery, the principles on which, it 
© was founded, and its civil eſtabliſnment was formed, v. v. 
p. 189. 192. Fanaticiſm and perſecution very prevalent 
la this country, and a rages of great calamities, 103 ,. 
12 os 3 «15: 2" 


i. 
199. The feverities of ſome of its preſent laws ſhewn and 
exemplified, 200. Its boundaries, climate, government, 
population, cultures, manuleſinress fſheries,. trade. and 
navigation, 201, . 
| Arufmondiand, its extent and. the time of its firſt difervery. by 
Cabot, a Venetian, v. v. p. 155, 157. Secured to the 
| Fogliſh by the peace of Utrecht, the French reſerving to 
-., themſelves the right of fiſhing here and on the Great Bank, 
159. The nature and value of the fiſheries eſtabliſhed on 
this coaſt—the proper ſeaſons for them the different ſpe- 
cies of cod found here - manner of conducting the fiſheries 
and drying the cod and the national e ing 
from them, 160, 174. 
ee Feryey, originally a ſettlement of the Swedes, was after- 
wards ſurrendered to the Dutch, and is now ſubject to the 
Engliſh, v. v. p. 222. Its boundaries, 223. Languid 
ſtate of its population and trade, with the 3 cauſe 
of it, 223, 225 
New: York, its wanderies; and firſ diſcovery i in 1609, v. v. 
p. 212. Was founded by the Dutch, and afterwards con- 
quered by the Engliſh, to whom it was ſecured by the 
treaty of Breda, 213, 214. Nature of its government, 
215. Deſcription of its ſoil, elimate, religious e 5 
and other cauſes of its proſperity, 210, 42. 
Moa Scotia, its extent, boundaries, ſoil and what; v. v. 
P- 174, 175. Known formerly by the name of Acadia, 
And became a French colony in 1604, ibid. ſurrendered by 
the French to the Engliſh, with an account of the colony 
at that time, 179. Agriculture encouraged and practiſed 
here with ſucceſs, 180. Excellent character of the neutral 
French who continued in it, after it was ſurrendered to the 
E neliſh— the cruel behaviour of the Engliſh to them, with 
the conſequences, 181, 155. Its preſent ſtate, and the 
advantage of nenumting the ann of flax in Halifax, 
186, 18 | 
 Natmeg, Hors only in the iſlands of Banda that are fubj ect to 
the Dutch, v. i. p. 194. Its culture, proper ſeaſon for ga- 
| + thering! it, manner of preparing it for common uſe, de- 
- ſcribed, ibid. which is the moſt valuable of the different 
. kinds of Wee -ragh what are its ren ang . 
We 295. { | 
| en, conſiderable "RY of 6 in need v. 1. 
#: Its natural ſtate and growth, and the belt. ſpecies 
bf it deſcribed, 423- Is found in greater plenty at Patna, 
than any other place i in the 88 ibid. 
Oruus, 


* 


An e 
| G firemion, riſe, riches, manners and luxury of the in- 
babitants, v. i. p. 86,8). Is invaded by Al . 
and ſubmits to the power of the Portugueſe, 88, 89. 
Often, origin of an India compavy eſtabliſhed” at this place 
buy che Auftrians; with the capital, and value of the-thares 
of the proprietors, and their great ſucceſs for a time, v. ii. 
p. 176, 179. This campany was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by 
the Eugliſn, French, and Dutch, en, at naar, Was en- 
tirely — 179, 182. 
Orter, nature of this animal deſcribed, v. iv. p- 482. Im. 
properly ranked; in general, amongſt amphibious animals, 
bid. Is more common. and much larger in the northern 
parts of America than any other climate, and his hair mot 


518 ON bone . blackeſt; in thoſe 8 17 che . 
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Par "Thi 8 and extent, v. iis. p. 11. Its ſoil. 
and manners of the natives, 12, 26. Prefent ſituation. of 
the Spaniards in this country, 27, 29. An account of its 

trade, particularly for the medicinal herb, (called Para- 

guay) peculiar to this province, 30, 33. Famous for its 
valuable hides, 33. Owes its fame to the ſettlements 
formed here by the Jeſuits, with a view of the excellent 
vernment, civil and religious, which they introduced here, 
7. 

Peet 5 Engliſh ſorttement 3 in he galph of Bengal, famous | 

for its topazes, ſaphires, amethytts, and rubies, which are 

_ ſteemed the moſt valuable in the world, v. i. p. 422. 
7000 koania, founded by the Quakers, with a ſhort deſcrip- 
tion of the riſe and manners of this religious r. 

p. 226, 233. The humane and eqnitable principles, upon 

wahich this colony was ſettled and eſtabliſned by its founder 

William Penn, 235, 238. What cauſes have contributed 
to its rapid and continued proſperity—an account of its 

civil and religious liberty, and trade and exports, 239, 

2592. "Deſcription of its capital, called Philadelphia ; ſtate 

! of learning and arts in it, and the kate of its defence 


13 


gagainſt an enemy, 253, 259. 

Popper plant, defeription of the culture, proper ſoil, and beſt 
ſpecies of this plant, v. i. p. 383; 383. The trade for 
this article divided between the Dutch, Engliſh and 

French, 384. | 
Perſia, ſceteh of its hiſtory and the manners of the inhabi- 
tants, v. i. 25 318, 8 Its Er . wor the Bog. 
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Penſſan Gulph, general view of the trade in it, and that of the. 
"Engliſh in particular, u, i. p. 360, 373. 228804 


Peru, the manners, religion, laws, and civilizations * 1 
. patives—2 view, of the origin, and antiquity, and real 
founder of their empire—us ſubiection 40 / the. Spaniards, 

and their exaggerated accounts of this country, conſidered, 
V. ii. p. 473, 494. Its extent, climate, and population, 

508. $10. Account of two extraordinary phenomena of 
nature, which, frequently happen in this country—with the | 
opinions cf the learned upon this ſubject, 511, 514. The 
"wretched ſtate of the natives, and the profound ſtupidity | 
. = which they are ſunk, by the. cruel, oppreſſion of che 
Spaniards, 7 Fo. 129 dane mare ——— _ the! 5 4 


242 


| "French —and the riſe of the Foglit South Sea company, 
and the conceſſions granted to it, 563, 867. 


Phil; II. (king of Spain) a remarkable — to the chorch 


of Rome, endeavours to ſupport her tenets hy perſecution 
u the low countries, v. i. p. 168. Meets with ſtrong op- 
e in Holland; which hambles the Spaniſh flag, and, 
throwing off all ſubmiſlon to Philip, forms itſelf! into a re- 
public, 169. Tf WE 
ts Hand: (formerly called the Manillas) hair extent, 
28 manners of the natives, v. ii. p. 207+ . Diſcovered, in 
1521, by Magellan, who, died here, 208. The origin of 
the Spaniards ſetthng in them, ib. 209. Their- preſent 


4 Janguid. Hate. under the arbitrary government of Spain, 


210% 215 Their fertility and the advantages which might 
be derived from them to trade and navigation, 216 222. 
oe” and extent of their Seems kent with Wanne 4415 


be eng uiry into the nature and effe&s of anjmal and 
5 vegetable food upon the Jnkabicants of different nations, 
* ef [oe 97 2 38. 
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| Photnicians formed by their fituation on the confines" of Eb- 
rope, Aſia, and Africa, to extend their commerce, v. i, 
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Pimentos, the produce of Jamaica ;'known'in England, by the 
name of all-ſpice ; deferibed in reſpect of its growth and 
culture, v. iv. p. 343, The art of managing its culture 
introduced into Jamaica in 1688, being brought thither by 
ſome inhabitants of Barbaddes, ibildee. 
Poland, a ſketeh of the government and conſtitution eſta- 
bliſhed in this country, with the evil conſequences that 
| have attended it, v. v. p. 418, 419. 21 Z ng HT SY 
_ Pondicherry," origin of this French ſettlement, v. ii. p. 38. 
Its ſucceſs under the adminiſtration of Martin (rlieipal 
director of India affairs) and Dumas who were very inftru- 
mental to its future glory, when it became the chief of all 
the French colonies in India, 58 and 72. Beſieged by the 
_ Engliſh, - who were driven from it by Dupleix, 83. Taken 
and deſtroyed by the Engliſh, 114, 115. What reſolu- 
tions were taken by the French to rebuild this town, and 
reſtore it to its former ſplendor—with a view of the natural 
and advantageous ſituation of the place, and reaſons to 
think it may regain its former greatneſs, 147, 148, The 
great importance of this ſettlement to the French and the 
neceſſity of fortifying it, as one of the beſt methods of ſe | 
Curing — themſelves a valuable ſhare in the trade of India, | 
1 Fand ue. their firſt expeditions to Barbary, and arrival in 
the Indies in xv cent. v. i. p. 29. Double the Cape of 
Good Hope, hitherto called the Cape of Storms - ſail along 
the eaſtern coaſts of Africa, and attempt ſeas before un- 
Known, and land in Indoſtan, 30. Where they found, 
among the natives, many Mohammedan Arabs, 60. Eſta- 
bliſh a ſettlement on the coaſt af Malabar, 63, 66, Look 
vpon Goa, as a moſt important acquiſition, they take it by 
ſtorm, and make it the metropolis of all their ſettlements 
in India, 67, 68, 69. Make themſelves maſters of the 
Red Sea, with a ſketch of the ſtate of Europe at that time, 
79. 85. Obtain a ſovereign power over the Arabian and 
Perſian gulphs, 86, 89. Form a ſettlement at Ceylon, 


with a brief deſcription of it, which they negle& to im- 
prove to the utmoſt of their power, 90, 92. Their con- 8 


queſt of Malacca, and the means by which they effect d it, 
93, 96. Receive congratulations upon this conqueſt, with 
offers of trade from the kings of Siam and Pegu, 98. Pre- 
pare and effect a ſettlement in the Molucca iſlands, 98, 
102. The cauſes of their enterpriſing ſpirit at this time, 
102, 105. Arrive among the Chineſe, 106, 107%. — and 1 
i | fy permitted 


— 


— 
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Fine to trade with them; and eſtabliſh a ſttlertdnbiar. 
cao, 134» 135. Encauraged to trade with the Japa- 
neſe, and fend among them miſſionaries and merchants, 
with the ſueeeſs of the merchants, 435, 140. Extent of 
their dominions in India and Africa, 141, 142. Corrup- 
tion introduced and prevalent among their. agents and fac- 
— tors in India, with cheir decline in conſequence of it, 143, 
146. Short and temporary ſucceſs of their Indian affairs 
under Don Juan fla Caſtro, 2%, 149. Lois of their power. 
and zuflnence in India fo great, that their preſent ſettle- 
ments 8 only of Macao, Diu and Goa, 159, 160. 
Portugueſe, . their firſt diſcovery of the Brazils, owing to ac+ 
cicdlent, in xv cent. v. iii. p. 126, 127. The firſt coloniſts 


they ſent to the Brazils, conſiſted of condemned criminals 


© 11nd abandoned women, and their falſe policy in this re- 
ect, 129. Reſemble the Spaniards in their maxims and 
adopt ſome of their worſt änſtitutions, particularly the in - 
Juißtion, 130, 131, 132. Their ſucceſs in the Brazils 
coowing to the labours of the Jeſurts, 144, 149. Expel the 
Putch from this country, with an account of their ſitua- 
tion in it after this event, 162, 163, 164. Origin of their 
ſettlement on the river of the Amazons, 166, 167. Riſe 
and ſtate of their colony on the river Plata, 180, 186. 
Foundation and firſt coloniſts of their ſettlement at St. 
Paul, 187, 190. What meafures they bave taken to ſe- 
cure the produce of the mines in Brazil, 205, 210. Their 
decline at home and in their colonies, with the ſeveral 
cCauſes, 218, 225. An account of what changes ſhould 
take place in their civil, ecclefiaſtical, and commercial 
affairs before they can recover their antient _ w at 
home and in their colonies; 226, 2c1. 
roſs la, character of her preſent king, Frederic III. Who en- 
-deavours to form connections in India: and for this pur- 
mom eftabliſhed an Eaſt India company at Embden, with 
-a0\gocount 12; the its nature and _ v. ii. P. Ls . 


. (a Spaniſh colony in South America) deſcription of i its. 
air, ſoil, manufactures and trade, and corrupt manners of 
the inhabitants, v. ii. p. 570, 574. Famous for its bark, 
by Which is the only valuable ie produtiion of the place, 575, 
2 1 i 


45 . JF N. ; 
Ravig 5 (ir Walter) the firſt n of the Fats expedi- | 


3 "Lions into North America, V. v. P. 195. 
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Red dea, the origin and cauſe of its name, what, v. i. p. 81. 
Is not much expoſed to tempeſts, but is dangerous to ſhips 
of large burthen, ibid. Its general trade with various na- 
tions, and the Engliſn in particular, 339, 3 9. 1 
Raffrazs, their incurſions into Tartary excite the jealouſy of 
3 the Chineſe, : V. ii. p. 228. Their frequent fir miſhes and 
contentions with the Chineſe ; who, at length, conclude 
a treaty of commeree (the ſirſt treaty they made fince the 
foundation of their empire) wich them - this treaty ſub- 
ject. to great reſtrictions, with a plan for improving it, 229, 
232. Their unſucceſsſul project (under Peter the Great) 
- to trade with India, through independent Tartary, 232. 
Carry on an intereourſe with India by the Caſpian fea, 232, 
235. The very large extent of their. empire, and ſmall 
population of it, 236, 237. The neceſſity of encouraging 
agriculture, particularly in the Ukraine, as a ſource of fu- 
ture wealth to which ſhonld be added the working of their 
iron mines, which are equal to thoſe of Sweden, 238, 239. 
The nature and extent of their trade, which is impeded by 
the exorbitancy of the public revenues, 240. The expe- 
diency of reducing their military, and navy, and eneou- 
raging the peaceful arts, and changing the preſent ſyſtem 
of governnfent, as the beſt means for attaining future proſ- 


perity and happineſs, 241, 252. 
Sago, the nature, culture, and virtues of this plant, which is 
dhe produce of the Molucca iſlands, v. i. P- 100, 101. 
Salt. petre, an account of this nitrous earth, and the manner 
of refining it in Patna (a province of Bengal) and its va- 
C.. 108 
Saffafras, an American tree, which is found in the greateſt 
plenty and excellence in Florida, v. v. p. 305. Its growth 
and medicinal virtues deſcribed, 305, 306... 
Seal, nature, different ſpecies, and uſe of this amphibious 
animal with the manner of conducting this fiſhery and 
the number of ſhips aunually employed in it, v. v. p. 66, 
Siam, ſtate of the trade carried on by the Dutch in this city, 
v. i. p. 207, 208.— State of the French ſettlement here, 
v. ii. p. 39, 40. Very fertile in its own prodactions, and 
favourable to thoſe which are tranſplanted into its ſoil, 41. 
Government arbitrary and deſpotic, 41, 43. A ſketch of 
- the religion of the natives and the fruitleſs labours of the 
French miffionaries, 44» 45+ i 
Shave trade, account of the places and manner in which it is 
Carried on, v. iii. p. 446, 428. Forts neceſſary in * 


| INDEX 
to procure ſlaves, 429, 433, Small: yeſſcls preferable to 
large ones in this trade, 434. The moſt favourable ſeaſon 
185 it, from the beginning of September to the end of No- 
vember, 435. 4 436. Manner of conducting their ſlaves. on 
_ their paſſages, as adopted by the. different nations con- 
* cerned in this trade and which method is molt conſiſtent 
With humanity, 437, 438. Method of felling the ſlaves 
in America, 439. _Wretched condition of the ſlaves —and/ 
the diforders to which they are ſubject, with an account of 
the moſt probable cauſe to which they are owing, 439, 44 
Some wiſe and humane meaſures propoſed for 2 
tds miſeries of ſlaves, with the advantages to their pro- 
1 in adopting them, 448, 435. wrap entirely 
nconſiſtent with, and contrary to, ſound policy , humanity, 
reaſon, 'and juſtice —with Monteſquieu's opinion upon this 
 ſubjeR, 450, 465. The oppreſſive yoke and labours of 
the ſlaves in the American iſlands, 466, 467. | 
Spain, a ſketch” of its antient revolutions, under the Cartha- | 
Sinians, Romans, Goths, and Moors or Saracens, who 
were entirely ſubdued in 1491, when Grenada was taken 
by Ferdinand. and Iſabella; under whom all the- petty 
— Eingdoms | of Spain were n into one kingdom, v. ii. 
p. 341, 37 
Spain, her decay and P57 may het dated from the. total 
expulſion of the Moors and Jews from this country, and 
from the defects of her civil, religious, and military inſti- 
*. Lutions, v. iii. p. 74, 89. The neceflity of granting a 
liberty of conſcience i in religious matters, and encouraging 
foreign manufacturers and artiſts—in order to recover. ber 
former greatneſs, 99, 111. What meaſures ought to be 
ar for the re-eſtabliſhment of her colonies—particu- 
arly the improvement of agriculture, wotking the mines, 
and granting a free trade to her ſettlements with an in- 
troductory account of the value of her colonies,, from 1492 
to 1740, on the moſt moderate computation, 112, 125. 
To what cauſes we malt attribute the deeline, 2 0:15.00 
total deſtruction of this monarchy, ä 
Spariards, their ſtare under Ferdinand and Uabella, v. 1 i. 
$0, 23. 7 
Spaniards, origin of their ſettlements in the Philippines, v. ii. 
p. 207, 209- Nature of their connections in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies briefly” explained, 213, 214. Juſtly cenſured 
for their general uſe of the linen and cloths of foreign ma- 
- nafactures, ard the wiſdom” they would ſnew by uiing. In- 
dian manufactures from their own colonies, 215, 216. 
Their invaſion of Mexico under Cortez, and the ſtate of 
this empire at that time, 378, 392. Obtain an entire 
8 em ended 


., conqueſt over Mexico, and extend its boundaries, 393 


£ 
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p98 Might reap great a From. the ufeful and a- 

Wh laws, introduced and eftabliſhed by the Jeſuits in 

Cali ornfa, 446, 454. Nature and uſe of their expedi- | 
of Peru, 466, 472. 


. 


tions, which preceded the diſcovery 
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; "The real ſtate. of Peru at the time it was diſcovered by 
them, 473, 494. Their enormous cruelties and civil wars 


alter the conqueſt of this country, 495, 507. Their ftua- 
tion and number of their ſettlements here, with the mo- 
tives for eſtabliſhing them—and what manufactures, culti- 
vation, and induſtry, they have introduced into this em- 
Ks pire, 522, 534. State of their affairs in new Grenada, 
_ which was 0 l State of their colony 
ab Quito, which they conquered in 1534, 570, 577- 
f ke ke valuable gold 4 85 1 Popayan Aud Cha '» ch 
ate worked without expence, difficulty, or hazard—with 
an account of the terms and privileges of the miners in 
- theſe provinces, 578, 579. Their colony and trade at 
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Santa Fe, particularly for the valuable emeralds, which 
are found here in great plenty —with an enquizy into the 
truth of the opinion, that emeralds of a bright green came 
"from the Eaſt Indies, 580. A ſurvey of their colony at 
Carthagena, ſhewing its diſcovery, the revolutions it has 
- undergone, the climate, manners of the inhabitants, and 
ſtate of its commerce, 582, 588. Remarks on the coun- 
tries, ſituated between the rivers Magdalena and Oronooks 
(ſubject to the power of Spain) which are famous for na 
production but Cocoa—with a plan of improvements which 
might take place, 589, 5 45 ee 4s 
Spaniards, an account of their conqueſt of Chili, and the dif- 
f culty by which it was accompliſhed, v. iii. p. 1, 5. Un- 
able to extend their conqueſts in this country, and negli- 
gent in cultivating the ſoil which is naturally fertile, 6, 7. 
; Berke little or no advantage from the trade of Chili ; 
which is carried on only with the Indians, Peru, and Pa- 
raguay— with an account of the articles of trade, 8, 9, 10. 
Eſtabliſh a ſettlement at Paraguay — with a brief ſarvey of 
the extent, ſoil, commerce, and value of this colony, and 
manners of the inhabitants, 11, 26. Their n ſitua- 
tion in Paraguay; and the very excellent harbour for their 
ſhips in the port of Maldonado, which is reckoned one, of 
the fineſt harbours in the world, 27, 855 Their internal 
diviſions, and the evil conſequences of it, with other cauſes 
of their decline, 290. Their colony at Jamaica which 
had been in their poſſeſſion ever ſince 1509, attac ed and 
_t: ken by the Engliſh in 1655—after having made an _unfuc- 
ceſsful attempt upon St. Domingo, 290, 295. Their fet- 
nns 3 bo i 4 4 tlement 
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Uement ern and taken in 1695 by the 
Buccaneers; who make a conqueſt of Carthagena, and 
plunder it, although it was thought to be invincible, 321, 
326. Their colony at Cuba invaded and conquered by the 
Engliſh, who afterwards reſtore it at the eoncluſion of the 
"peace in 1763, 370, 374, 38. 
Spariards, the firſt diſcoverers of the great Archipelago of the 
Caribbee iflands, and the firſt ſettlers upon them, v. iv. 
p. 1. The riſe of their colony on the banks of the Oro- 
nooko, with the uſe that has been, and may be made of 
it—a ſurprizing phænomenon of this river—and a ſketch 
of the manners of the people who border upon it, and the 
want of population among them explained, 2, 7. Their 
ſetilement at Trinidad and at Margaretta, and their ſhame- 
ful neglect at theſe places, 8, 10. The extent, fertility, 
and natural productious (particularly the Liane plant and 
Mancheneel tree) of their ſettlement at Porto Rico, 11, 
18. The former and preſent ſtate of their ſettlement at 
St. Domingo, 18, 26. The extent, ſoil, productions, 
Nate, and importance of their colony at Cuba, and parti- 
cularly in the extenſive harbour for their ſhips in the Ha- 
vannah: with aß account of its ſtate of defence againſt an 
: enemy, 26, 42. Not incapable, as ie Wer of bring- 
ing their colonies to great perfection, and what are the 
del means for accompliſhing this end, 42, 434. 
Spaniards, account of their firſt eſtabliſhment of a colony in 
Florida in 1565, aftef having driven the French from it, 
and flow progreſs in cultivating it, and their ceſſion of it, 
in 1763, to the Engliſh, v. v. p. 305, 310. The nature 
of their government and conftitation, which is abſolute, 


Sea Ametica, tonſtantly expoſed to foreign invaſions, eſpe- 
' cially from the South Sea, v. iii. p. 57, 60, Methods for 
preventing them; particularly by keeping a powerful ma- 
Titime force in the South Seas, and another ſquadron which 
might be eaſily fitted out in the iſland of Cuba, with the 
proper ſtations for theſe naval forces, 64, 74. The decay 
of Its colonies, owing to the diſcovery and working of the 
mines, and the fraudulent trade and animoſity between the 
Mieſtees and the Europeans who reſort hither, 89, 99. 
The encouragement of agriculture and the liberty of a 
free trade, neceſfary for its future proſperity, 115, 124. 
Sagar, its cultivation in the iſlands of America, of more im- 
portance than any other article of trade, v. iii. p. 479, 
| difexiption'of the cane which produces it, the moſt proper 
- ſoil for its culture, and the general method of cultivating 
it, 480. Crops of ſugar not made in all the colonies 2 
e ; ; ame 
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fame time, 481. The ſeveral proceſſes by which it 3s 
made fit for uſe, 482, 494. The different ſpecies of it, 
and which the moſt valuable, 485. The preparation by 
which rum is diſtilled from ſugar, 486, 487. Some rules 
for eſtimating the value of fugar plantations, 488. 
Sumatra, its air, commerce, and commotions which threw it 
into the utmoſt! confuſion, and put a ſtop to the foreigu 
trade, previous to the Dutch: ſettling upon this ifland 
tlie origin of their ſettlement the prefent ſtate and value 
„ oo IE ir 
Surat (the capital of Guzarat) made the center of all the 
7 French tranſactions and commerce in the Hither India, 
v. ii. p. 19. Its extent, climate, and fertile ſoil; ibid. 
'The cauſe and origin of its proſperity may be dated from 
ſome exiled Perſians, by whoſe induſtry both the lands and 
manufactures of this city were bronght to ſo great perfec- 
tion, as to excite the jealouſy and ambition of the Portu- 
gueſe and Moguls, 20, 21. Becomes a province of the 
Moguls, who conquer the Portugueſe and improve the cul- 
ture of the lands, 22, 23. Indians; Perſians, Arabs, Jews, 
and Armenians refort hither for the purpoſe of trade, 24. 
The manners and education of the inline, particularly 
the Banians—men, eminent for their honeſty, politeneſs and 
_ evenneſs of temper, 24, 25, 26. Nature of the pleaſures 
which prevail in this city, and their dancers called Bat- 
Hiageres, 27, 32: Former and preſent trade of its trade, 
exports and imports, 32, 36. ; 8 
Surinam (capital of the Dutch colonies: and ſettlements in 
Guiana) ſucceſs of its plantations, and its produce which. 
conſiſts of cotton, cocoa, coffee, and ſugar, v. iv. p. 65. 
The climate ſo very pernicious to the Europeans, that the 
| faQvries are managed by the deputies of the planters, 66. 


Engliſh ſhare the trade with the Dutch, 66, 67. 


Siveden, its antient inhabitants were the Goths, that contri- 
buted to the ſubverſion of the Roman empire; with a 
etch of their government or rather anarchy, v. ii. p. 182, 
183. The internal diviſions and natural genius of its in- 
Habitants, and ſtate under Guſtavus Vaſa, 183. Its ſeveral 
improvements under Guſtayus Adolphus, 184. Its ſtate 
under Charles JH ibid. What attempts have been made 

to introduce polite. arts and improvements of every kind, 


3 


185. Cultivates the India trade —inſtitutes a company, with 
excluſive privileges, to trade beyond the cape of Good Hope 
which is chieffy ſupported by foreigners and renews the 
* Charter two ſeveral times — with the myſterious conduct. of 
the proprietors and direRors of it, 186, 187, 188. lis 
Extent and ſoil; 189. State of its population, 190, Its 
3 85 e agriculture, 
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iculture, -191, Its min d. manufaQuresz/ 4 
AW alben and Aeris — mga the, e, 
fiſhery, 19 150 Frohibits the importation of foreign. com 
| FROG. and the adyantage of. it, to navigation, | 194 
ate of its military force and. the kevennes by which it as 
_ ſupported, 19293 ES State of its ublic credit and pri- 
vate intereſt, and mealures 975 prepared the way for 
the revolution under the the preſent King, 192, 198. 199. 
Sketch of the 9 8 and Principles of its antient conſſitu- 
tion, and the eaſe with which the 8 e 
accompliſhed by t the reigning monarch, v. v. 
. its antient in habitants eminent for 585 Ki 175 and 
bon 1 War, with a. ſketch of their. eee v. 9 
442. Its preſent diviſion into thirteen canto 
brief deſcription. of the nature and principles . aye their. = 
vernment, ib. 443. Account of i en diets and Joug 
. of Test W 4 Bodi! 555 t 20243907 
172 T. 1 nil MY By 130 engel, 
12e. che natives of this AY are 0 and defeat by 
Cortez, v. ii. 366. This Spaniard enters into an alliance 
with them and carries away ſeveral of the American wo- 
men with him, who were glad tb follow him, ibid. The 
moſt ſhameful and unnatural kind of A is prac- 
tiſed by the nen in general in this city and in all America, 
and the probable cauſes to which this depravity may be at- 
tributed, 367. The American women of this city were ſo 
; attached to the Spaniards, that they diſregarded, huſbands 
and children for their ſake ; ſerved the Spaniards as guides; 
frequently procured them ſubſiſtence ; and ſometimes be- 
. trayed conſpiracies to them: and are. ſaid, by all hiſto- 
rians, to have been very Inſtrumental in the conqueſt, 
Mexico, 368. 
ee known in the earlieſt ages by. the name e of 1 
its ſeveral boundaries deſcribed, v. ii. p. 222. Its diviſion 
into three ſeveral parts, of which—one is ſubje& to the 
Chineſe ; another is under the dominion of Ruſſia; the 
| third is independent, ib. 223. The. manners of the na- 
tives, plain and ſimple their origin and cuſtoms, very an- 
tient and their veneration ſor the great Lama who reſides 
at Putali, 223. The religious diſeiples of Lama believe 
him to be immortal, and the origin of this belief - the an- 
| tiquity, progreſs, and ſtability of the. religion. of Lama 
and the influence which the prieſts have in temporal and 
ritual affairs, 22 , 225, 226. The ivroads of the 
3 artars into China, 226, 227. Mogul Tartars ſubmit 


x0 the Chineſe, 228. Nature of the contentions between 
A bas 
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Taxalion of the Britiſh colonies by the parliament of England, 


Themas (St.) the riſe, and progreſs, and uſe of this Daniſh 
ſettlement, particularly in the excellent harbour it affords | 

for their ſhips, and in being a general mart for receiving 
the commodities of the neighbouring colonies, v. iv. p. 87, 
Timor, the extent, and trade, and ſmall importance of this 
ſettlement to the Dutch, and their reaſons for keeping a 


; 


garriſon in it, v. i. p. 196, 197, 198. 5 
Naſcala, (a city in Mexico, and ſubject to Spain) the natives 

of this place, though enemies to the Mexicans, ſtrenuouſſy 
oppoſed the deſigns of Cortez againſt Mexico, and had Us 
nearly defeated his army, v. ii. p. 375. An inſtance of 

their remarkable and humane attention to thoſe who die, 

or are wounded, in the field of battle, ibid. The very 
ſingular nature of their government, 376. Their worals 

very ſevere; and military, merit, highly eſttemed, ibid. 

Its extent, population, and culture, 377. An alliance 


formed between the Spaniards and natives, 378. State of 
the manufactuxes here, 411,412. NL, 
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unſucceſsful, 48. 


VN voi E * | 


a the principal article of trade in 1 
land, v. v. p. 277. Its natute and properties, and Arft 
diſcovery, in 15 20, by the Spaniards, ibid. The manner 
of cultivating it, the foil” proper for it, and the beſt me- 

thod of preparing it for common uſe, 278, 279. * Progreſs 

by of its culture, and deſcription of the beſt ſpecies of it; 280. 

The advantages to the nation and merchant, from the ſale 


- of it, and the number of ſhips employed i in it, 281, 282. 


ulation, and *hatboars 


Tobago, its extent, ſoil, climate, 
at firſt, to the Dutch 


for ſhips, v. iv. p. 367. Subjett, 


who eitabliſhed a e . it, 368. French ſeize upon 
u 


it, and expell the Duteh, but neglect its cultare, 369, 370. 
n lay claim to it, conquer the French, and feeare 
the poſſeſſion of it to themſelves by the peace in 1763, 371. 
By what means this may be made an advantageous ſettle- 
ment, and reafons to imagine that it will proſper in the 
hands of the Engliſthi—although their firſt coloniſts upon 
- this iſland were unſucceBfu}, and died i in great ne, 
372, 275. l 
Tonguin, manners, religion, and vices of the natives; 3 dio 
had been inſtructed by the Chineſe, but were inferibr to 
them in every reſpect, v. ii. p. 47. Many Europeans 
have attempted to form ſettlements here, but have been 
% Std 
Trangueber, the rife 64 esrrabhe proper of eftabliſhing an 
extenſive commerce on this Paniſh ſettlement in Tanjour, 


*. v. ii. p. 167. An account of the endeavours, uſed by the 


| Daniſh government to make it proſper the ſeveral com- 

panies, which have been formed wirh peculiar arne 

| for this purpoſe—and the flouriſhing ſtate of the i Cor 
porated company, 168, 172. | 

 Tranſnigr ation of fouls, its riſe and progreſs accounted for 
p. 59, 51. 


5 Turks, ſtraagers to the polite arts, and knowledge of g govern- 


ment but eminent for military exploits, v. i. p. 25. 
Subverted the empire of the Greeks, without adopting 
their manners, ibig. Their conqueſt of Egypt would have 


3 been fatal to the intere 4 of all other nations, if they had 


nut been attacked and reputed in their expeditions to 


4 India, 83. 84. Invariably attached to the maxims of 


5 Aſiatic deſpbtiſm, they have refuſed to admit "any impove- 


ment in their legiſlation, v. v. p. 41. 
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Pratt deren of this plant, | which is a native of 
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number of perſons to N bo, phom certain priyileges 
beſe were, 226. The behaviour 


- Fi 


of the Hotteptots 10 bim on bis arrival, 228. Purchaſes 


2 


of veſting mon 


dhe country be wanted to occupy. for a certain ſtipulated 
ſum, and obtains à quiet and undiſturbed poſſefſion of it to 
the Datch from that period to the. preſent time, ib. 229. 


adam (the) univerſally received among the Indians, as the 


+» book: that contains the principles of their religion: whilſt 


„the generality differ ob ſeveral points relative to faith and 


Venetians, ſuperior to all other Europeans, in xv. cent. in the 
extent of their commerce, v. 1. p. 12, 14, 19. Check the 


* 


* 


progreſs of the Furkiſh power, 195 The firſt projectors 


* 


. noney in the public funds and famous for their 
man ufactures of filk, gold, and filver; which were the 


+5 bells and almoſt the only ones of that time, ibid. State | 
of their manners and literature, 20. Oppoſed the attempts 


of the popes with firmnefs and prudence, ibid. Alarmed 


at the appearance of the Portugueſe in India, from which 


time we may date their deeline, 77. Injured by a league 
formed between ſeveral European nations to diſtreſs them; 


and almoſt deſtroyed by the victory, which Lewis the XIfth 
obtained over them at Aignadelle, ib. Strenuouſly oppoſe 
the Portugueſe, and unite with the Egyptians againſt them, 
but with no ſucceſs, 78, 79. The Chineſe entirely un- 
known to the Europeans, till. their nation was diſcovered 


by a Venetian (Mark Paul) who had travelled hicher by 
Venice, the extent of its power, v. v. p. 439. The origin of 
this ſtate took place in the Venetian lagunes, 440. The 
doge, or duke, was elected by the people till 1173, when 
... the nobles ſeized upon the whole authority of the republic, 
and named its chief, ib. The decay of its commerce hath. . 
ſo enervated the minds of the people; that they are dege- 


nerated, timid, and ſuſpicious more eſpecially. in all af- 


fairs relative to the public adminiftration of government; 


of which, no private individual dares to deliver his opi- 


„nin, 44 ents ie 
Vera- Crux, the original deſign of this Spaniſh ſettlement on 
the gulph of Mexico, v. ii. p. 380. Made the general 
mart for the Mexicans to receive all the European merchan- 
dize, 412. Deſcription of the old and new towns of this 
name, with the fortifications and harbour of the _ 
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462, a The nature and value of its exports und im 


ports, 464, 465. 


Fincent (St.) given, by a mutual agreement between the Eng - 
lich and French (in 1669): to the Caribs as their propeny, 
v. iv. p. 391. Manners of the Caribs, ith 2 deſcription 
. of the origin of the black and red Caribs, who were found 
here at the time of the iſland being firſt diſcovered, 382. 
Diſſenſions between theſe — and the advantages Whick 

the French derived from them; who came and ſettled here 

with the Caribs—with an account af the revolution that 
followed ſoon after, in conſequence of the partition and falg 
of lands introduced into this land by the French, 383, 
386. Engliſh take poſſeſſion of it, 387. State of its plan- 
tations and cultore, and the 1 improvements, which may bs 
made in it, 389. = 

Firginia, Its Freſent, extent. 3 boundaries, - v. v. p. 2 | 

The riſe of this colony, and the miſeries of the firſt —. 
. niſts;, ibid. Its ſucceſs impeded by the excluſive privileges 
of a company, which was diſſolved apon the acceſſion of 
Charles I. to the throne, 261. Makes a very ſlow pro- 


1 greſs, and the reaſons which retarded it, 262, 263. State 1 |. 


o its civil, religious, and military government, 264, 270. 
State of its climate, ſoil, vegetation, and convenient ſitua 
tion for trade, 274. What encouragement has been given 
by the Engliſh minifiry to eſtabliſh ſtaples for the reception 
of its commodities, with their reaſons, 275. Forts or- 


ah 1 to be erected, but this project failed, 276. The in- 


hahitants obliged to import from Europe many neceſſary 
articles of life, 277. Nature of its trade, navigation, re- 
venues, commerce, and advantages to Loglend, 280, 281, 


282. OTIS 
W. 


Farwick (Admiral) conſidered and lea we: the 
Dutch, as the founder of their commerce, and of their 
powerful colonies i in the Eaſt, v. i, P. 17 5 i 


8 = 2 

Ran, a religious ſect among the Japaneſe, which e- 

that the innocent pleaſures of mankind are agreeable to the 

deity, and that men ſhould enjoy in this wörld that hap- 

pineſs they enjoy in the next, V. i. p. 137. The abuſes 
committed in N * 35 doctrine by the en 


*# 


138. 


Zang vebar, nature all value of the portugueſe cee on 
this coaſt, and the ſeveral mines of gold and ſilver LG 
are found thereon, V. 1. P. 14 5 


* 


